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THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE IN IRELAND. 


HAT so much time has been occupied in discussing the 
T new Irish Coercion Bill is much to be regretted, inas- 
much as the general course of legislation has been thus unsea- 
sonably interrupted; but it was neither to be expected nor 
wished that a Bill involving so many new principles and 
arming the Executive with so many novel powers should go 
through the Commons too hastily. The result of the debate 
on the Second Reading was to make it perfectly apparent 
that the Bill is urgently needed, and is likely to be very effec- 
tual. ‘The Irish members who tried to make out that the 
state of things is not so very bad even in the worst Irish 
districts made no impression on the common sense of an As- 
sembly which remembered that in those districts property can- 
not be insured against fire, gentlemen cannot drive out lest 
their coachmen should be killed, and no one can exercise any 
act of ownership over land except at the peril of his life. 
The condition of Ireland is as bad as it well can be, and when 
we give credit to the Executive and to the police forthe amount 
of crime which, as Mr. CuicnEster Fortescue alleges, they 
prevent, the state of things looks very black indeed. ‘he Irish 
people are to a very great extent banded against all order, law, 
and government. A reign of terror prevails which by no 
means affects the rich exclusively, or even principally. The 
humblest and the poorest are made the victiis or the accom- 
plices of an audacious lawlessness. Therefore the Bill is a neces- 
sity, and few Irishmen, even among those who disapproved of 
it, doubted that it would be effectual. It is quite true that 
many of its provisions will only succeed partially. It will, for 
example, si be difficult to elicit facts from unwilling wit- 
nesses. AAs the lower class of Irish never answer any ques- 
tion, even of the most innocent kind, except evasively, by 
asking another question and by pretending to misunderstand 
what is said to them, they are in excellent training when they 
have to baffle the inquiry ofa questioner whom they wish to mis- 
lead. It was also stated during the debate that they are getting 
beyond mere evasion now, and have become alive to the 
boundless resources of direct perjury. Even, therefore, if 
witnesses are examined before any one is charged with a 
crime, and merely in order to ascertain who ought to be 
charged, the inquiry may often produce no good result. But 
it is going a great deal too far to say it will produce none. 
The witnesses will find it difficult to answer questions the 
nature of which they cannot anticipate without giving some clue 
to the police, or showing that they are privy to the crime, which 
in itself is some sort of clue. So, again, the power given to 
the Lorp-Lizvrenant to seize on the plant of newspapers will 
hot put an end to all seditious newspapers; but it will put an 
end to at least nine-tenths of them. It was suggested that 
they might be printed in England and imported into Ireland. 
So they might to some extent, but it is one thing for a paper 
to need to be smuggled in and then distributed in secresy, and 
another thing to enjoy a free local circulation. The seditious 
and felonious press will be practically obliged to be very 
careful, and all it will be able to do will be to write in 
that ambiguous manner which will be understood by readers 
Ma special sense, and will keep alive a feeling of irritation. 
This is unavoidable. An Irish national paper, even after 
the Act is passed, will be able to say and suggest much to 
foment the’bad feeling which has already been created by its 
unchecked publications. But then cautious half-and-half 

“entiments will seem dull and tame to the ordinary readers 
of unblushing treason and sedition. The experience of 
the Second Empire, whose example we are now unhappily 
and much against our will obliged to follow, shows that, 
although writings the meaning of which is obvious to the 
clever people of a metropolis can scarcely be long repressed, 
Government can prevent rural districts from being flooded 


with the coarse, broad, unmistakable writings which in these 
districts are the only effective literary weapons of a dangerous 
Opposition. 

The provisions by which the seditious and felonious press 
is to be placed at the mercy of the Irish Executive naturally 
excite very keen criticism. Mr. GLADsToNe explained that, in 
the opinion of the Government, it was no use to ask for 
slight powers of coercing the press. It was better either 
to do nothing or to be sure to succeed. There is much 
truth in this. If England is to exhibit itself to the 
world us abandoning the freedom of the press in a moment 
of danger, it is at least wise to get our cake for our 
halfpenny, and to succeed in putting down the press that 
has moved us to depart so widely from the accustomed paths. 
of the Constitution. We do not see that there is any check on 
the action of the Lorp-Lr£uTENANT, except that he will never 
seize the plant of a paper the language of which has not been 
clearly seditious. Public opinion in England would keep him 
from this, and the traditions of all public men would make 
them very anxious not to take action against the press lightly. 
But if the Executive does seize the plant of a newspaper, 
the right of action will not much benefit the proprietor. 
The Government will plead that the newspaper published 
seditious matter, and will set out the matter alleged to 
be seditious. The proprietor will acknowledge that he pub- 
lished this matter, but will urge on the jury that it is not 
seditious. There will not be much to be said on either 
side, for the document will speak for itself, and will have to 
be interpreted by the jury under the direction of the judge. 
But here comes in that immense difference of the civil as 
distinguished from the criminal trial on which Mr. CuicuEsTEr 
Fortescue dwelt last week. If the publisher were being 
indicted for a seditious libel, twelve men would have to be 
persuaded that the language used was unmistakably. seditious, 
that it was so little open to question what it meant and what. 
it must lead to and what must have been the purpose of the 
person publishing it, that he ought to be sent to prison 
for his crime. But in the civil action, twelve men would 
have to be persuaded that the printed matter was so 
manifestly not seditious, so mild, so innocent, that the 
Executive ought to be made to pay damages for seizing on the 
plant of the paper in which it was published. It is almost. 
certain that the Lorp-LreuTenant will never act unless he is 
warranted in doing so by the matter incriminated being much 
too nearly seditious for no twelve men to agree in saying that. 
it is clearly not seditious. If the article was rather seditious, 
but not very strongly so, then probably the jury, either on a 
civil or criminal trial, would disagree; and whereas if the jury 
disagreed on a criminal trial, the accused would not be con- 
victed, in a civil trial the proprietor would not get a verdict, 
and would have to pay his costs. It would be serious for a 
proprietor to fight the Government with such odds against 
hin, and ashe will only have a fortnight to decide whether he 
should bring his action or not, he would find it very difficult 
in that time to persuade himself or others that he had a case 
so strong that it would be wise for him to run the risk; for 
if he fails in his action altogether, or discontinues it, he will 
have to pay the costs of the Government as well as his 
own. The law is therefore a very stringent law; and, as 
Mr. GLaDsTONE says, if we are to give up the liberty oi 
the press, let us have a stringent law, and at least do all 
the good we can to Ireland. To limit the power of the 
Executive to cases where writings are treasonable, or dis- 
tinctly advocate agrarian crime, would be to do away with 
all the advantages of the measure. It is in the wide meshes 
of sedition that the Irish national papers will be caught, 
and nothing would be more foolish than to pass a Bill 
for the purpose of putting them down which yet did not 
touch them. The real safeguard against ill-considered action 
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and petty tyranny is that no one except the Lorp-Lieutenant | the course on which we are embarking, such questions as to 


can set the machinery of this part of the Bill in motion. 
We are a very long way off, even ia Ireland, from the Con- 
tinautal system of letting the police decide, wider the diree- 


tion \df a seeret assistant of an irresponsible Minister, what | 


newspapers shall be suppressed. In Ireland a very high 
efficial will have to act personally and in a very public way ; 
and it may be allowed that this is the best check on rash 
despotic action that could be devised, and that any other 
would only tenél to make the Bill inoperative. ; 

But we must not conceal from ourselves what we are really 
doing. We are putting an end to the liberty of the press in 
Treland because we find that the institution of trial by jury 
breaks down there. The Government does not like to prose- 
cute because it cannot rely on getting a verdict. The whole 
gist of the Bill is to put down crime by reducing the penalties 
until the trial'is brought within the scope of authorities who 
are allowed to dispense with a jury. The press is to be 
coerced by proprietors being placed in such a position 
that the disagreement of juries will tell against instead 
of for them. It is impossible that the passing of this 
Bill should not form an epoch in English political history. 
We can scarcely again treat trial by jury and the liberty 
of the press as things which ought to prevail everywhere, 
and to forego which stamped a Government as wicked and 
a nation as degraded. We must henceforth allow that 
the preservation of peace comes before both. Theoretically, 
every one would of course say that it must come before thein. 
No critic of the Emperor Napo.eon ever suggested that, 
if his rigorous measures against the press could be shown to be 
necessary to avert a civil war, they ought not to have been 
employed. But the evil of employing them is, that it comes to 
seem natural, and a light and trivial thing, to employ them. 
Sir Rovunvett Patmer contested the assertion of an Irish 


member that no such measure would be tolerated in Hng- | 


land or Scotland, by saying that if such a press existed in 
England or Scotland as that which exists now in Ireland, 
every one in Great Britain would be glad to give the Exe- 
cutive power to suppress it. At any rate, whether this is 
true or not now, it will be true hereatter. 
once been owned that, in a dangerous state of political society, 
trial by jury and freedom of the press must be abandoned, the 
precedent is sure to bear fruit. The minds of Englishmen 
will have become familiarized with the thought that, if serious 
danger is to be apprehended, juries area mistake ; and that, as 
Sir RounpELL Pacer said, it is very unfair to punish crimi- 
nals and not to stop those who incite them to crime. It 
is true that the Peace Preservation Act is only to be tem- 
porary, but so are all strong measures only meant to be 
temporary. The Personal government of the Emprror 
was only meant to be temporary; the military government 
of the Southern States of the American Union was only 
meant to be temporary; but it is an era in the history 
of a nation when thesé temporary measures are resorted 
to, and the nation is never the same after them. It may 


Now that it has | 


seem a small thing to recognise that the things we have long | 
thought best and grandest in the English Constitution are | 


only of use to people who are fit for them, but it is a source 
of very serious reflection when we consider that we are inex- 
tricably mixed up with the government of a nation which 
cannot be trusted to make contracts for itself, which will not 
aid in repressing crime, which cowers before its own bullies, 
which is unfit for trial by jury, and must have the liberty of 
its press put nominally down. till we cannot alter facts 
by regretting them. The Irish have to be treated as an 
exceptional people, and we certainly are so treating them. 
In the present crisis it is desirable that the Bill, without 
serious alteration, should speedily become law. Mr. Guap- 
STONE has satisfied the country that it was only after fully 
weighing the consequences of what he was doing, only in the 
last resort, and with deep reluctance, that he applied to Par- 
liament for the wide and extreme powers he now seeks. 
Somebody must judge, and the head of the Government is 
the right person to judge, unless we can get a better 
Ministry to form a judgment or can show how what the 
Ministry suggests.can be done in a better way. Now no one 
of any weight or prudence or authority suggests that the 
evil is not great enough to need the severe remedy which 
Mr. GLapstone proposes. With great sorrow, therefore, and 
with much apprehension of the indirect effects which a Bill 
so alien to English traditions will produce, not only in Ireland or 
even in England, but in all the nations that look up to England 
and are guided .by her, we must aecept what is urged on us as 
an indispensable measure in a time of great peril. Before the 
supreme importance of the precedent we are adopting, and of 


whether the Bill was brought in exactly at the right time, or 
whether the Government has been uniformly wise in itg 
Trish policy—tepies which eccupied so large a portion of, the 
debate weck—fadeaway into imsignifieance. Parliameng 
will at least sanction the policy of fhe Government ‘so far ag 
now to adopt its suggestions, and England will be pledged to 
another step of exceptional statesmanship with regard tog 
country which is one huge exception to everything we could 
expect or’ wish, 


SPAIN, 


| appears that, after long hesitation, Marshal Pru hag 
determined to precipitate the inevitable rupture with the 
Unionists or the Moderate party. On former occasions ‘he hag 
professed the warmest attachment to his colleagues, whether 
they were actual, outgoing, or incoming. Their conduct in 
staying, in resigning, or in accepting office was dictated by 
the most exalted motives; and the Prime Munyistrer had only 
to congratulate himself when their scruples were overcome, or 
to lament over patriotism which assumed the form of over- 
strained delicacy. Of the relations between Prim and Ser- 
Rano litthe was known, although it might be interred that 
the Rearenr was on friendly terms with the Minister who 
nominally held office by his choice. On one occasion it was 
supposed that Marshal Serrano had taken great oilence at 
the selection by the Cabinet of the Duke of Grxoa as official 
candidate for the Crown; but the difficulty had been appa- 
rently settled, and Admiral Torrre himselt retained his post 
as Minister of Marine. The Progressist or ultra-Libcral sece- 
tion of the Cabinet has lately been strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of one of its principal leaders as Minisier of 
the Interior; but Sefior Rivero, in the elaborate speech in 
which he explained his acceptance of office, insisted on the 
justice and expediency of allowing the Unionists a share in 
the control of the Revolution in which they had taken a pro- 
minent part. If the supporters of Monarchy divide theiselves 
into two hostile parties, the Republicans will enjoy a great 
advantage in allying themselves with the Progressists against 
the Unionists; but it is not at present known how the majority 
of the Cortes will distribute itself, and the inclinations of the 
army are still more uncertain. It is said that the generals 
and superior ofiicers lean to Serrano in preference to 
Prim; and probably the subalterns and the rank and file 
would follow their immediate chiefs. It is the misfortune of 
Spain that its political leaders are almost necessarily soldiers. 
If Serrano were to dismiss Prim, it would be necessary to 
choose 2 successor who could be trusted with the command 
of the army as well as with the management of the Cortes. 
There are no means of forcing SERRANO to resign, although he 
might be dismissed by a Parliamentary vote; and if he 
voluntarily relinquishes his high oflice, it will be difficult to 
supply his place. No other politician or general was equally 
qualified for a post which recalls the memory of the Granp 
in Stbyrs’s favourite Constitution. It was under- 
stood that in the fulness of years and honours Sirnano de- 
sired nothing more for himself; and it was generally believed 
that his active participation in the dethronement of the QuEEN 
had been the result of upright and honourable motives. The 
assignment to one military leader of the highest honorary rank, 
and of substantial power to another, bore the resemblance of 
a reasonable compromise. If Prim henceforth stands alone, 
or confers the Regency on some follower of his own, it will be 
said that his usurpation is not prospective, only because it 1s 
already complete. 

The ostentatious quarrel of the Ministers with the Moderate 
party was evidently premeditated. After a vote in which the 
Unionists had refused to follow the Government, Marshal 
Prim invited the Liberals to support him, since he had been 
deserted by the Unionists. Admiral TopeTe immediately 
announced his resignation by leaving his seat on the Minis- 
terial bench. On the other hand, the Republican members 
crowded round the Minister with expressions of sympathy 
which appear to have been cordially reciprocated. It may 
be taken for granted that, unless the quarrel is patched up, 
Prix will be compelled, either immediately or aficr an 
interval, to throw himself into the arms of his new Republican 
allies. His own scheme of reigning in the name of a titular 
king was rendered impracticable by the refusal of the Duke 
of GeNoa to accept the Crown; and he has always steadily 
opposed the pretensions of the Duke of Montrensirr. Kt 
may perhaps have become gradually clear to his mim 
that a kingdom without a king was more impossible than 
the Republic which he condemned a year and a-half ago 
on the ground that there were no Republicans in Spam. 
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‘After holding the chief executive authority in a pro- 
yisional interregnum, he may perhaps think it feasible to 
govern as chief of a Republic. It seems possible that his 
decision may have been accelerated by the popularity which 
the Duke of Monrrenster has acquired by his bearing in the 
unfortunate duel with Prince Henry. There was no. other 
candidate who could have provoked any feeling of jealousy. 
}t will be a cause for regret if the experiment of Parliamentary 
Government in Spain is interrupted by the dissensions of civil 
and military leaders. The Provisional Government, holding 
office at the pleasure of the Cortes, in some respects re- 
gembles an English Ministry; and the Regency wasa harmless 
and useful contrivance to conceal the direct dependence of the 
Ministry on the Cortes. The collision of parties could have 
peen adjourned ; the country might have become accustomed 
to government by a Ministry which was at least nominally 
sible; and a Republic would have been virtually esta- 
blished without the acknowledgment of a name which, in Spain 
and in many other countries, is associated with the wildest 
revolutionary projects. The preference of the majority of the 
Cortes for the form of Royalty is merely a protest against 
anarchy and spoliation. The chief danger ot a Republic would 
eonsist in the encouragement of the permanent conspiracy 
against property and order. It is also a grave objection to a 
Republic of the ordinary type that a President directly 
eleeted by the people is a formidable rival to a Parliament. 
If Pris, who has already a hold on the army, were chosen 
President by a popular vote, he would exercise the power of 
# Dictator. It is not unreasonably held that he is more inno- 
enous as 2 Minister, especially when he has a Regent above 
him. In Spain, as in many other parts of the world, the 
moderate Liberals are the most steady opponents of arbitrary 
power. It is impossible to judge of their numbers or of their 
comparative force, as they have hitherto allied themselves 
with the Progressists against reaction on one hand and 
Republicanism on the other. Their strength probably lies 
among the middle classes, and they have great influence in 
the amy. It is highly probable that, if they had foreseen 
the consequences of their own act, they would never have 
commenced the Revolution of 1868. In disturbed times the 
chances are on the side of extreme politicians. 

The quarrels of parties may give the Republicans an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring temporary supremacy, but, unless they 
could win over some part of the army to their cause, it is 
improbable that they could form a permanent Government. 
Their violent allies would resent the inevitable eiforts which 
would be made to maintain order and to protect property, and 
the malcontents would have the advantage of quoting the rash 
sayings of their leaders, as Jesuit writers taunt the members 
of the Opposition in the Roman Council with the adulator 
language which they used when it was supposed that their 
words would have no practical effect. The factions which 
have quarrelled over the distribution of power would remain 
in opposition to a Government equally odious to them all; 
the alliance of a military chief would give the Republicans 
solidity and consistency, but it would also impose upon them 
amaster. The members of the minority who thronged round 
Prem when he formally defied his Unionist associates are 
perhaps prepared to accept his assistance even on the con~ 
dition of placing their Republic beneath his feet. Ganri- 
BALDI, in the curious farrago which he has published in the 
form of « novel, expresses the utmost contempt for a ruling 
Assembly, and maintains that liberty consists in the right 
to choose an absolute ruler. A compact between Prim and 
the Republicans would imply on his part an intention of 
Perpetuating his power, while, on the other side, the right 


of overthrowing « dictatorial authority would be expressly: 


or tacitly reserved. Notwithstanding the unsettled con- 
dition of affairs, which has lasted for a year and a half, it is 
still Macertain whether the people of Spain care for political 
opinions. ‘The rabble of the towns is naturally republican and 
aiarchical; and in some of the provinces occupiers are as 
eager as in Ireland to become owners, while the landless 
in their turn clamour for a general repartition of pro- 

perty. The shopkeepers, the more substantial farmers, and 
the thriving members of professions, are probably not unpre- 
pared to submit themselves to any Government which may 
pen to be triumphant. The Republicans have shown on 
More than one occasion that they are ready to fight for their 
ines; but they have neither arms nor discipline, and their 
Dumbers are but imperfectly known. No peaceable civilian 
Will risk his life and fortune in support of Pra, of Serrano, 
o of MontreNsixr. It is still possible that, as in former times, 
i issues will be ultimately decided by an appeal to the 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND THE BIBLE. 


speech with which Mr. Guapsrone wound up the 
debate on Mr. Drxon’s ill-timed amendment was a 
sufficient answer to the assertion that, if the unusual course of 
offering a professedly friendly opposition to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill had not been adopted, those Liberal members. 
who object to Mr. Forsrer’s solution of the religious difficulty 
would have had no adequate opportunity of giving effect. 
to their dislike. The controversy which has been excited 
by the power proposed to be entrusted to local authorities. 
to determine what religion shall be taught in the schools 
set up by them might have been fought out with far 
more effect on the provision to which it properly re- 
lates. As it was, no speaker, except perhaps Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, seemed to have quite made up his mind whether 
he was discussing the manner in which the Bill deals with the 
religious question generally, or the manner in which it deals. 
with it in connexion with a particular class of schools. It is 
obvious that so long as this uncertainty prevails the whole 
subject must be enveloped in confusion. The amendment. 
assumed that these two things were identical, but the assump- 
tion is so inconsistent with fact that, with the exception before 
mentioned, all Mr. Dixon’s supporters diverged more or less 
widely from their text and attacked other parts of the Bill. 
We suspect that in the case of several of them their dislike 
to the measure goes a good deal deeper than the words of the 
amendment would imply. They are opposed not merely to 
the clause which leaves the question of religious instruction 
in schools supported by public funds and rates to be deter- 
mined by local authorities, but to the provisions which allow 
of schools supported even partially by public funds giving any 
religious, at all events any denominational, instruction at all. 
What Liberals of this class really want is a system of national 
education which shall absorb, and by degrees supersede, the 
denominational and voluntary system. If they will be con- 
tent with nothing else tian this, they had better make up their: 
minds to oppese the Education Bill. The main object of the 
Government measure is to develop instead of absorbing, and to- 
supplement instead of superseding, the denominational and: 
voluntary system. Viewed in'this light, the Bill, in spite of some 
faults, is a conspicuous success. It so remedies the defects and 
fills up the shortcomings of the existing machinery that, as Mr. 
GLaDsTONE said, within a very short time the means of popular: 
education will be brought up “to such a point as that they 
“shall be able to grapple with the entire necessities of 
“ the country.” Putting aside unavoidable instances of indi-- 
vidual hardship, existing schools will be no losers by the 
change, provided only that they are willing to comply with the 
very reasonable conditions laid down in the Bill. ‘Che induce- 
ments in the way of economy and saving of trouble held out. 
to the School Boards to assist voluntary schools rather than 
establish schools of their own are too powerful to leave 
much doubt that in the great majority of cases this will be 
the course taken; and the provision that schools of all 
denominations shall be assisted equally will ensure any 
sect that is strong enough to maintain a school against. 
any unfairness in the distribution of aid. But it is precisely 
these recommendations that constitute the demerit of the Bill 
in the eyes of some Liberals. How many of them are pre- 
pared to reject it on this score it is difficult to say, and this. 
point might very properly have been set at rest by an amend- 
ment on the Second Reading. A good deal has been said of 
the risk of causing a schism in the Liberal party, but we are 
inclined to think that it is a risk which has been both exag-. 
gerated and unduly deprecated. No doubt there is a little 
group of doctrinaire Liberals whose anxiety it is to make anti- 
denominationalism in education the test article of the Liberal 
creed. The one idea of Mr. Fawcerr and his friends seems. 
to be that in the matter of education the State should occupy 
a position of impartial and contemptuous hostility to all reli- 
gious creeds. But we do not believe that this wish is shared 
by any large body of Englishmen. There are many who, not 
caring for religious teaching themselves, are irritated at the 
obstacle it has so long presented to a settlement of the question, 
and are so far not indisposed to cut the knot by proscribing it. 
There are many who teel that the religious teaching they 
themselves care for has been put at a disadvantage by the 
educational system hitherto in operation, and who are willing 
to see all creeds placed under a common disability rather than 
one, as they think, exceptionally favoured. But neither of these 
attitudes is in the least inconsistent with a hearty acceptance of 
the Government proposals. The Bill prevents the religious. 
difficulty from being any longer an obstacle to legislation, 
and thus it ought to satisfy the Indifferentists. It prevents, 
or, if it does not do so perfectly, it can in Committee be made 
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to prevent, any preference being given to one denomination 
over another, and thus it ought to satisfy the Dissenters. If 
both these great classes are disposed of, we question whether 
the extreme anti-Denominationalists will care to secede from 
the Liberal camp, or whether, if they do so, their numbers 
will be such as to make their defection really formidable. 


The true policy, therefore, of those who wish to see the Bill 
carried without any sacrifice of its essential features, is to 
shield it by every possible safeguard against the reasonable 
objections of the two classes we have mentioned. Various 
methods of effecting this result will present themselves hereafter 
for examination. The only one we shall dwell upon now is the 
omission of the very clause against which, by, as it seems to 
us, a curious misconception of their real game, the anti- 
Denominationalists have directed their heaviest artillery. It 
is our conviction that by withholding from the School Boards 
the power of prescribing religious teaching in the schools set 
up by them a very great advantage will be secured to volun- 
tary Denominational schools. The choice then submitted to 
every School Board will be this—will you assist existing 
schools, thereby effecting a great saving of money as well as 
insuring that the majority of the children in the district shall 
be taught some kind of religion; or will you, at a very large 
outlay, establish new schools of your own from which all re- 
ligious instruction shall be necessarily excluded? With these 
alternatives before them and no other, we believe that by far 
the greater number of School Boards will prefer to take the 
former course. If, on the contrary, they have a third choice 
presented to them, they may in a good many instances try 
the experiment of setting up a school in which the religious 
teaching shall be limited to the Bible, with or without such 
comments as the master may think fit to add. A well-known 
eorrespondent of the Times has lately defended this solution 
not merely as the best attainable at present, but as the best 
attainable in its own nature. “ ANGLICANUS” maintains 
that “there is a general religious belief in the English 
“ nation apart from the catechisms, articles, or confessions of 
“ faith of particular churches,” and this position, he adds, “ has 
“just received a striking confirmation from an altogether 
“ independent, unintentional, and probably reluctant, witness,” 
in the person of Dr. Newman. “ Bible religion,” says the 
latter in his new Grammar of Assent, “is both the recognised 
“ title and the best description of English religion. It consists 
“not in Creeds and Articles, but mainly in having the Bible 
“read in church, in the family, and in private.” It 
is this really national religion, “ ANGLicaNus” infers, that 
“the Government of England has to consider.” The 
fallacy of this inference lies, as it seems to us, in the implied 
assumption that this “ Bible religion” is something common to 
all denominations, something that they would all agree upon 
as a foundation on which to rest their distinctive teaching, a 
kind of religious accidence which must be mastered by all 
Christians alike, whatever be the line their subsequent studies 
may take. The very circumstance that his quotation is 
taken from Dr. Newman might have reminded “ AnGLicanus ” 
how far this is from being the case. ‘ That such a general 
“ religion does exist” may be true, but it is true only in the 
sense that this “ Bible religion” is the creed of a very large 
and very loosely defined denomination. If it were something 
beyond this, if it were a substratum underlying the religion 
of all Englishmen, Parliament might do more than leave 
it to the decision of the local authorities whether they 
would adopt it in their schools; it might make its adoption 
compulsory. This is Lord Russe.u’s proposal in his charac- 
teristically dogmatic letter to Mr. Forster. Parliament 
“should direct,” he thinks, “that a portion of the Bible 
“ should be read and a hymn sung every morning.” Even he, 
however, is obliged to admit that this “ really national reli- 
“ gion” is not co-extensive with the nation, for he would excuse 
Roman Catholics and Jews from attendance. Lord RusseLt 
apparently does not see that if it is a hardship to Dissenters 
that the teaching of distinctive Christianity should be paid for 
out of the rates, it is equally a hardship to Roman Catholics 
and Jews that the teaching of Common Christianity should be 
paid for out of the rates. The truth is that if High Church- 
men or Roman Catholics or Presbyterians would be content to 
have their children taught the Bible for the first twelve years of 
their life, and to postpone all reference to catechisms and 
formularies until a later period, there would be no longer a 
religious difficulty. Until this readiness is proved to exist, 
we must retain our belief that a Common Christianity, not in 
the sense of something substituted for particular Christianity 
by a large number of persons, which we take to be Dr. New- 
MAN’s meaning, but in the sense of something held in common 
by all denominations, is a purely imaginary creation. If 


“ ANGLIcANUS” can produce one Common Christian—one 
man, that is, who believes nothing inconsistent with the creeg 
of any denomination—we will consent to reconsider our ¢op. 
clusion. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE IRISH LAND BILL, 


IIE interest of the Land Bill has almost faded away before 
the overwhelming interest of the Peace Preservation Bj 

as, obviously, if there are to be no landlords left it cannot much 
signify what relations landlords, if they had been permitted tg 
exist, would have been permitted to occupy towards their 
tenants. But we may trust that the Peace Preservation Bil] 
will rapidly become law, and then the Land Bill will again 
seem of primary importance. In anticipation of the discus. 
sion in Committee a host of amendments have been proposed, 
although the number of members from whom these amend- 
ments proceed is small. There are the improvements jn 
the measure of the Government which are proposed by 
Mr. Cuicuester Fortescur, and there are the amendments 
proposed by Mr. Disrarti which embody the changes 
in the Bill desired by the Conservative party. Further, 
there are the amendments proposed by desultory unattached 
Whigs like Mr. Heaptam, and by half a dozen Irish 
members who are naturally trying how much more cap 
be got out of the Government by a little pressure. But 
the main point at this early stage is to attend to what 
the Government now propose in lieu of their original scheme, 
and what the Conservatives will faintly insist on in the 
Commons and strongly insist on in the Lords. The 
topics of controversy are doubtless important enough, but 
they are not very numerous. It is only on the Compensation 
clauses that serious discussion between the two main parties 
in the Commons is likely to take place. It is these clauses, 
and these only, which Mr. GLapstons—whether vainly or not 
—hopes to get through before Easter. They contain the gist 
of the Bill, and if private members do not prolong the contest 
unnecessarily, the time necessary for the determination of the 
few real issues involved ought to be comprised within the 
limits of three or four nights of debate. 


As to land subject to customary rights, there is no serious 
difference between the Government and the Opposition. Mr. 
DisrakE.t has nothing to propose at all as to holdings in Ulster, 
and as to customary holdings elsewhere he merely objects to 
the permission given to tenants to sub-let for the purpose of 
giving labourers dwellings on the estate, while he begins the 
battle for future freedom of contract by permitting a tenant 
after the passing of the Act to contract himself out of the 
benefits he might enjoy if he could claim compensation for dis- 
possession from a customary holding. 'The Government will 
of course resist the latter change, for if customary tenants 
were allowed to contract themselves out of the Bill, so also 
might tenants-at-will ; but the real contest must be fought out 
as to tenants-at-will who are the rule, and not as to customary 
tenants who are the exception. Whether tenants ought to be 
permitted to sub-let at all to agricultural labourers is a 
doubtful point, and Mr. Cuicnesrer Fortescue has an- 
nounced that he is willing so far to restrict the power that only 
one cottage shall be erected for every twenty-five acres. The 
controversy between the Government and the Opposition as to 
the first two clauses might therefore be soon set at rest, but 
the ingenuity of private members has been as much aroused 
by these as by any clauses of the Bill. It has occurred, for 
example, to Mr. Kavanacu, that if cottages are to be built 
for labourers, they ought to be proper cottages, and that it 
would be advisable for the Act to decide what a proper cottage 
is. He, therefore, proposes to enact that each cottage 
have “a sufficient glazed window that can be opened; a sutli- 
“cient door, a space in front not less than twelve feet, and 
space at rear sufficient for a pig-sty.” So minute 
the care which, in the opinion of Irishmen, a patriarchal 
Government ought to take of all its adult infants, Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, in spite of his theoretical objection to the legaliza- 
tion of customs, has no change to propose with regard to 
Ulster tenant-right, and Mr. Curcuester Forrescue thinks 
it advisable to eliminate the few vague words in which 
the nature of the Ulster tenant-right was referred to. The 
Government has made up its mind to adhere to its distinction 
between Ulster and the other provinces, and to avoid even 
the faintest semblance of an attempt to define what Ulster 
tenant-right is. A series of amendments proposed by private 
members challenge them on both points, some melting the 
Ulster tenant-right into the general body of customary rights; 
some defining the Ulster tenant-right, and taking care do 
so very conspicuously in the interest of the tenant; and some 
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determining and facilitating the process by which Ulster 
tenant-right may be extinguished. 

The main contest may be expected to take place on the 
third clause—that which provides for the compensation of 
tenants, other than customary tenants, who are disturbed 
by the act of the landlord. The Government, in accord- 
ance With the announcement of Mr. Giapstone, have altered 
the clause so as to give compensation clearly and distinctly 
for the loss sustained by the tenant quitting his holding 
quite apart from the compensation he may receive from im- 
provements ; and they have slightly altered the scale, so that 
now there are to be seven degrees of compensation instead of 
five, as in the original draft, but the limit of seven years’ rent 
js still to be applicable to holdings under 10/.—that is, to 
the great bulk of Irish holdings. Mr. Disraetr alters the 
figures of the scale slightly in favour of the landlords, making 
five years’ rent the maximum; but the real and very radical 
change he proposes is, that the compensation should be given 
not for the loss sustained by the tenant in quitting his holding, 
but “in respect of unexhausted improvements made by him 
“and his predecessor in title, and of interruption in the com- 
“pletion of husbandry suited to his holding.” It will be 
remembered that in order to account for his assent to the second 
reading of the Bill Mr. Disrari adopted a theory invented by 
Dr. BALL, that the tenant was not to be compensated for being 
turned out, but for the loss of an imaginary lease. This 
sounded rather ingenious, but to meet it the Government has 
distinctly asserted that the compensation is to be given under 
this part of Clause 3 for the loss he sustains in being turned 
out, The amendment proposed by Mr. DisraEti embodies 
the theory of Dr. Batt. But Mr. Diskarwr shrinks from 
carrying this theory out. He retains the sliding scale, giving 
the greatest compensation to the poorest man. ‘There is some 
sense in this on the Government theory, for if a man is to be 
compensated for the loss he endures in being evicted, the 
poor man may be said to suffer a greater proportionate loss, 
for he is more helpless when turned adrift. But if the com- 
pensation is to be given for the loss of an imaginary lease, it 
ought to be greater, not according as the heiding is smaller, 
but according as it is larger. A tenant with a farm above 
iool. a year rental is much more likely to suffer from inter- 
ruption in the completion of a course of husbandry than a 
tenant with a holding of 3/. or 41. a year. ‘This compensa- 
tion for disturbance is the keystone of the Government | 
Bil. It is the mode in which a new and _ artificial 
security of tenure is to be introduced into Ireland. 
Without it the Bill would, from the point of view of 
the Government, be no Bill at all. Lither this must be 
carried or the Bill abandoned, for the Government, rightly 
or wrongly, has pledged itself to secure thus much for the 
excited Irish tenant; and it is quite right that the issue should 
have been raised as distinctly as possible by the very precise 
words Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue proposes. But the Opposi- 
tion has abandoned the only strong ground on which it 
could fight. It might have altogether refused to favour the 
poor because they were poor. It might have taken its stand 
onthe received doctrines of political economy, and on the 
ordinary theory of property. It might have urged that.a 
tenant, whether he held three acres or three hundred, should 
be treated exactly in the same way. But this seemed going 
‘00 far. It would have shown a real belief in political 
‘conomy very alien to the Conservative mind; and so, to 
imake it seem that the Conservatives were, after all, very 
good friends of the Irish, and not at all inclined to be too 
lard on them, the sliding scale in favour of the poor is to be 
vetained, only it is to be retained in conjunction with a 

}inciple which is totally adverse to it. 

The principal weight, however, of the Opposition will 
wdoubtedly, whether logically or not, be thrown into the | 
wttack on this compensation for mere disturbance, and on 
the limitations imposed on future freedom of contract. It 
s difficult to anticipate what line the Government means 
‘otake on the latter point, which is one of the utmost im- 
portance. In Mr. Guapsroxr’s elaborate and minute ex- 
Psition of the Government scheme, it was announced that | 
the tenant could not be allowed to contract himself out of 
the compensation clauses, but that the landlord might clear | 
him self of all claims for compensation for disturbance by | 
indering a lease for thirty-one years, on terms to be approved | 
'y the Land Court. Mr. Guapsrone explained that the Irish | 
“ould thus be tenderly and gently led to accept a system | 
os holding by contract instead of the complicated and theo- 
“ueally bad system under which they now hold. These 
“tses for thirty-one years on proper terms were to be the 
‘ilver link between an iron and a golden age. They were to 


be the means by which miserable Irish squatters might be 
brought up to the comfort and dignity of Scotch farmers. 
A clause embodying the proposal was inserted in the Bill, 
but now Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue calmly proposes to omit 
it entirely. He as yet has offered nothing whatever in its 
place. The thirty-one years’ leases have gone to limbo. 
This is a most extraordinary change, but if the Govern- 
ment has really repented of its scheme for barring com- 
pensation for disturbance by leases of this sort, it will 
require much consideration to decide whether the tenant 
should not be able to contract himself out of the compensation 
clauses. The tenant in bargaining has always the advantage 
of that security which, in the form of a pecuniary penalty, is 
the basis of the Act. ‘The landlord, we will suppose, asks him 
to enter into a contract that he will not claim compensation 
for disturbance. The tenant will know that if he declines to 
enter into the contract the landlord cannot disturb him with- 
out paying the penalty. If this penalty is sufficient to deter 
the landlord from disturbing him, the tenant is not likely to 
enter into a contract not to receive compensation for distur- 
bance. He will be master of the situation. What should 
induce him to contract himself out of the Act? He has only 
to say that he will not, and then the landlord must allow 
him to go on undisturbed, or pay him the amount of 
seven years’ rental. The landlord can no longer tender him 
a long lease, and force him to accept it. He must bargain on 
the footing of a man who will have to pay a large penalty in 
order to have his way if the tenant is obstinate. If the land- 
lord offered the tenant a portion only of the statutory compen- 
sation for disturbance, and then proposed to take power to 
turn the tenant out at the end of a year or two years without 
further payment for disturbance, the tenant would probably 
refuse. But if the landlord offered, we will say, five years’ 
rent down, and a ten years’ lease, the tenant might think it a 
good bargain. Why should not the tenant be free to make 
such a bargain? It is said that the competition for land in 
Ireland is so great that tenants will agree to anything. But 
it must be assumed that the pecuniary penalty is high enough 
to make the existing tenant secure in the sense that, if he is 
evicted, he gets what is amply suflicient to pay him for 
going out, and he is not likely to forego this advan- 
tage. If a new tenant chooses to take a lease at a 
higher rent, and also to give the landlord a sum by way 
of bonus equal to that which the landlord will have to 
pay for disturbing the existing tenant, why should this not be 
done? The existing tenant, according to the whole theory of 
the Bil, would suffer no wrong, for he would get exactly 
what would pay him for being disturbed. It is too early at 
present to speculate on the reasons which the Government 
may have fcr adhering to their limitations on future con- 
tracts. They may have fresh amendments to propose, or 
fresh arguments to adduce, but at any rate it is safe to say 
that if future contracts were allowed without restriction, the 
tenant would be in a very favourable position for negotiation 
if he were sure of seven years’ rental as a compensation should 
he hold out, and if the Jandlord is to have no power of ten- 
dering him a lease in lieu of compensation. 


THE LONDON MERCHANTS AND THE CHINESE 
TREATY. 


Se reply of the China merchants of London to Lord 
CLARENDON’s statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment increases the doubts which had been previously enter- 
tained of the merits of Sir RurHerrorp Atcock’s Treaty. Lord 
CLARENDON probably knows more of foreign politics than any 
other Englishman since the death of Lord Patmerston ; but it is 
impossible for a Minister to rival in special knowledge the 
residents in any foreign country, and China perhaps lies some- 
what outside the region with which Lord CLARENDON is most 
familiar. His experimental attempt to treat China as a 
civilized State is laudable and probably judicious, although it 
is not likely to produce a successful result. If representations 
made to the Court of Pekin are found to produce redress of 
grievances, it will be clear that the old-fashioned methods of 
local coercion involved an unnecessary abuse of superior 
power. The failure of diplomacy, if it occurs, will sooner or 
later tend to the renewal of those vigorous irregularities which 
have rendered European life tolerable in China. Until the 
provisions of Lord Kain’s Treaty were made the rule of in- 
tercourse with the Chinese people and Government, it was 
impossible to justify the practices which may hereafter be 
necessarily revived. The incredulous mercantile com- 


munity unanimously rejects the assumption that ordi- 
nary diplomacy is suited to the circumstances of China. 
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Government. 
mands addressed to some zealous consular agents, proved that 
Lord CLarenpon was thoroughly in earnest. The dispassionate 
impartiality of the Imperial Government, although it pro- 


| 


| 
| 


duces irritation in the mercantile community in China, is | 


dignified and possibly wise. ‘The English Government had, by 
concluding the Treaty of Tien-tsin, recognised the absolute 
sovereignty of the Emperor, and there may have been some 
convenience as well as propriety in the formal recognition of 
his exclusive responsibility. If Vice-Consu!s and lieutenants 
commanding gun-boats find hereafter that their active services 
are once more required, they will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that their superiors have seriously tried to attain their ob- 
jects by pacific means. 
China should be admitted into the community of civilized 
nations, obtained a ready hearing in Downing Street, as 
well as at Washington and at the Continental Courts. In 
substance his instructions required him to facilitate retrogres- 
sion and abuse, by professing the desire of his employers for 
every kind of improvement. In one of his last despatches the 
Chinese Ambassador cited Sir Rurnenvorp Atcock’s 'Treaty as 
a proof of the liberal and sound enlightenment of the statesmen 
of Pekin. The document in fact does credit to their ingenuity, 
and they may fairly boast that they imposed on Lord 
CLARENDON, 


The vexed question of the increased customs duty has at 
last been made perfectly clear. By the former treaty 
merchants had the option of commuting internal duties for an 
increase of fifty per cent. on their payments at the port of 
entry ; but they have not been in the habit of profiting by a 
facility which has now been converted into a compulsory rule. 
In practice it was found that the central Government was 
unable or unwilling to restrain provincial cupidity. The 
goods which had already paid the legal rate of taxation were 
subject to overcharges whenever they crossed an internal 
frontier. Lord CLarenpoy, who throughout the discussion has 
found or deemed that he was bound to advocate the cause of 
the Chinese Government against his own countrymen, had 
used the singular and paradoxical argument that commercial 
treaties impose no check on internal taxation. The proposition 
was in itself highly questionable, and it now appears that it 
was peculiarly inapplicable as an apology for the exactions of 
provincial Governors in China. The merchants in their 
reply quote Lord Exaiy’s statement that the duty of 73 per 
cent. was to secure the importer against all taxes, tolls, and 
octrois. The use of the word octrod was the more unlucky 
tor Lord CLarenxpon’s doctrine, because it included all 
municipal imposts. It would have have a strange evasion of 
an international compact if the French Legislature or 
Government had taxed English cottons and hardware by an 
excise, although the charge might have been equally applied 
to domestic produce; but something might have been urged 
in excuse for a charge which would not have involved 
additional protection. As European imports into China 
have no competitive character, domestic taxation beyond 
the stipulated amount was utterly inconsistent with the letter 
and spirit of Lord Exain’s Treaty. It may be hoped that it is 
not yet too late to reopen negotiation. on a point which has 
evidently been misunderstood by Sir Ruruervorp Axcock. 
‘The merchants who are most thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of Chinese administration are fully convinced that the 
commutation of internal exactions will not secure exemption 
from the charges which the increased import duty is supposed 
to cover. 

Lord Ciarenpoy’s plausible defence of the additional ex- 
port duty on silk is conclusively answered by the merchants. 
As the price of the article has fallen, the Chinese Government 
as received less than the estimated amount oi five per cent. 
on the value of the silk. It was not obvious to outside ob- 
servers that the Chinese Government was entitled to thie 
relaxation of a contract which had been deliberately con- 
cluded; but the merchants are sutliciently confident in the 
justice of their cause to admit, for the purpose of the argu- 
inent, the soundness of Lord CLarexvon’s reasoning. ‘They 
are perfectly willing to readjust the tariff in accordance 
vith the calculations on which it was originally framed; 
but they insist on inchiding all Chinese articles of export 
in the proposed revision. While silk has paid less than five 
per cent., a change in the price of tca has benefited the 
inyperial revenue by an increase of a hundred and fifty per 


Mr. Buriixcame, who insisted that | 


cent. in the amount of export duty. By paying twelve and a 


are perfectly justified in objecting to a one-sided re-arrange- 
ment. It was quite wnnecessary to send a mission round the 
world for the purpose of convincing foreign nations that the 
Chinese are fully a.match for their most civilized rivals in 
commercial and diplomatic astuteness. In the late negotia- 
tion they appear to have confused and puzzled Sir Rururrvorp 
Axcock, and they have misled Lord CLAreNnDon into an adop- 
tion of their delusive calculations. It is perfectly true that 
the new treaty is open at any time to revision, whereas’ Lord 
Earn’s arrangements could not be disturbed until ten years 
had elapsed ; but there is nothing to compel or to induce the 
Chinese Government to renounce at any future time the 
advantages which it has obtained. The fanciful convenience 
of substituting a voluntary compact for a treaty imposed at the 


| close of a successful war is not highly estimated by practical 
traders. 


It is not improbable that to the Chinese mind the 
most valid of all obligations may be those which are imposed 
by superior and irresistible force. Lord Exein was too pru- 
dent and too just to exact unreasonable terms 2s the reward of 
victory. ‘The Chinese Government will not be equally con- 
siderate when it has redeemed its losses in the field by success 
in the diplomatic struggle. 

In most instances the English merchants resident in China 
represent the wishes «and opinions of the foreign mercantile 
community. At Shanghai, if in no other part of the world, the 
Americar: lion or eagle lies peaceably down by the side of the 
Kuglish lamb; and there is probably a general agreement that 
Sir Ruruerrorp <Axcock has made an injudicious bargain, 
The London memorialists, who have the best informa- 
tion on the subject, assure Lord Criarenpon that the 
division of opinion to which he referred no longer exists. 
If the treaty is ratified as it stands, French and American 
merchants may perhaps discover without regret that 
their English competitors have been unfavourably handi- 
capped in the commercial race. While they are entitled to 
share in all the privileges which may be conferred on the most 
favoured nation, they are not conversely liable to the dis- 
abilities and burdens which may be imposed on English trade. 
It would be a strange result of diplomatic activity if the duty 
on silk imported into England were higher than the tax paid 
by French shippers of the same commodity. Other foreign 
merchants may perhaps claim the use of steamboats on the 
lakes and rivers of the interior, while the English Minister 
has submitted to the perverse restriction on the use of any 
kind of navigation which is not ordinarily practised by natives. 
The Portuguese who are no longer troubled with the presence 
of Chinese officials at Macao will learn with surprise that a 
Consul.is to be allowed to reside at Hong Kong, which Lord 
CLARENDON by 2 singular oversight describes asa Treaty port. 
If it is not too late to revoke the ratification of the treaty, it 
would be well to reopen the negotiation, or perhaps to post- 
pone it. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND THE SENATE. 


TANIUE letter of the Emperor of the Frencu to M. OLLIVIER 

is a fresh example of the consolation H1s Masesty seems 
to derive from the persistent use of phrases which have 
ceased to have any real meaning. As far as words g0, 
the letter might have been addressed to M. Rovner or 
M. pe Forcape ta Roqurerre. The change which it is 
designed to sanction is treated as merely another step i 
the development of the Constitution of 1852. The primary 
object of that Constitution was “to provide the Govern 
“ment with the means of establishing authority and order. 
It had another object, “the establishment of public 
“ liberties on solid bases,” but inasmuch as “ the state of 
“the country would not permit” the immediate accom- 
plishment of this secondary purpose, it was necessary that 
for a time the Constitution “should remain perfectible. 
Now, however, the hopes of the Emreron have at length been 
realized. Successive changes, each carrying on a_ little 
further the beneficent work of its predecessor, “ have gra- 
“dually created a constitutional system in harmony with 
“ the bases laid down in the plebiscite,” and all that is lett 
for the Emperor to do is to “impress a definitive cha- 
“acter upon the latest reforms,” and “ to place the Con- 
“ stitution above all controversy.” For this purpose It 
is necessary to ask the co-operation of the Senate. This 
“rand body, which contains so many brilliant men, 4 
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patible rules of morality are likely to create misunderstanding. | half per cent. on tea, the merchants are muleted in more than 
Mr. Buriivcame’s mission, though it may perhaps have been | double the amount of their gains upon silk; and as the Chinese 
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invested with peculiar prerogatives, and the effect of these 
prerogatives is to limit the freedom of the Corps Législatif on 
many points of great and immediate importance. Conse- 
quently the Exrreror calls upon the Senators “ to lend to the 
“new system their most efficacious concurrence.” They 
are to resign their functions as sole guardians of the Con- 
stitution, and restore that portion of the constitutional 
power which has hitherto been delegated to their hands. 
In return for this surrender the legislative power is in future 
to be shared between the two Chambers, and the Senate may, 
jf it can, find compensation in real work for the sacrifice of 
an exclusive privilege. 

The smallest concession that can be made to an absolute 
Sovereign who is divesting himself of his personal authority 
is to allow him to describe the process of unclothing in what- 
ever terms he likes best. Rational Frenchmen will not therefore 
be anxious to pick holes in the language of this letter. Foreign 
observers may be allowed to smile at the curious unwillingness 
of NapoLeon III. to call things by their right names; but his 
own subjects will naturally prefer to look at the solid gains of 
which the publication of this letter is the expression. The 

tives ef the Senate might have given the Euprrror an 
opportunity, had he been on the look-out for one, of 
declining to go any further in the direction cf liberty. 
As long as none of the fundamental provisions of the Con- 
stitution could be abrogated or modified except by a body 
nominated by the Sovereign, he might fuirly tell him- 
self that, in abandoning the forms of Personal government, 
he had retained its solid substance. No doubt it might 
be necessary to consent to many alterations in particular 
articles of the Constitution, but while any movement in this 
direction must originate and be brought to a conclusion in the 
Senate, he would at least have full time to consider each 
necessity as it arose, and to determine whether it was ex- 
pedient to resist the change. To surrender this prospect 
may not be to abandon any real power, but it does amount 
to the abandonment of an apparent power, and through- 
out the last few months the latter sacrifice has seemed to 
«ost NaPoLeoN ILI. more than the former. In this instance 
also a very strong pressure was in all probability brought 
to bear on the Emperor by his old friends and sup- 
porters. A revolution in the Senate must bear with especial 
harshness on the Imperialists, who have been accustomed 
to look to that body both as a present protection and as 
4 future haven of well-deserved promotion. The Emperor 
is not the first master who has found it easier to humble 
himself than to humble his servants. The section of French 
politicians which finds a representative in M. Rovuer 
apparently believes that a Personal Empire is still a 
possibility for France. It would be extremely inter- 
esting to know on what grounds so acute a politician as 
the Presipent of the Senate founds this conviction, and 
by what means he has contrived to blind himself to 
the significance of the facts which have made so profound 
an impression on Naroteon III. Perhaps the explanation 
isto be found in the existence of the Prince Imprrian. M. 
Rovner is fighting only for his own hand, while the Emperor has 
a son toscheme for; and the tactics which win the odd trick 
ure not always those which make the longest score. With 
this able and once trusted counsellor still at the Emprror’s 
ear—for the accession to office of a Parliamentary Cabinet has 
hot closed the Tuileries against M. Rovuner—it is not wonderful 
that the hopes of the reactionary party should have fixed 
on the prerogatives of the Senate as the most likely point at 
which to induce the Emperor to make a stand. Viewed in 
this light the letter to M. OLtivier becomes of great value. It 
proves that under the most favourable conditions possible the 
efforts of the kureror’s friends have failed. His prudence or 
his fears have been more than they could overcome, and the 
OtLivier Cabinet adds another victory to its list of successes. 

An unfair interpretation has been placed, we think, on the 
words with which the letter opens. “ I think it opportune,” says 
the Emrrror, “ under present circumstances, to adopt all the 
“veforms demanded by the Constitutional Government of the 
“Empire, in order to put an end to the immoderate desire 
“ for change which has taken possession of certain minds, and 
“which unsettles public opinion by creating instability.” 
Taken in conjunction with the words further on, which 
speak of impressing “ a definitive character on the last reforms,” 
it is argued that this is the last concession he will make, and 
that, if any more reforms prove to be necessary for the perfect- 
ing of the Constitution of 1852, the Constitution of 1852 must 
be content to remain imperfect. But thisis to take the opening 
Words in a sense which is contradicted by the words imme- 


diately following. “I think it opportune,” the letter begins, 
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“to adopt all reforms required” by constitutional government. 


And then the next sentence goes on:—*“ The first place I 
“accord to those reforms which refer to the constitution and 
“the prerogatives of the Senate.” There could hardly be a 
clearer implication that these particular reforms are not the 
last that are to be looked for. The Emreror finds it “ oppor- 
“tune ”—or, speaking more plainly, necessary—to “ adopt all 
“the reforms ” required by the change from personal to con- 
stitutional government. So far is he from even hinting that 
the reforms in the Senate are all these reforms, that he 
says plainly that they are only a part of them. It is 
only the first place in the list that he assigns to them. 
The “definitive character” of which he afterwards sperks 
may be most naturally and simply taken as referring to 
the uncertainty which must attach to all reforms proposed by 
the Ministry or voted by the Corps Législatif, so long as above 
both there is a mysterious and undefined authority possessing 
the sole power of distinguishing between what is and what is 
not constitutional. There seems to be little reason—as far as 
the letter to M. Oxivier is concerned there is none at ail— 
for doubting that the Emperor has made up his mind to go on 
as he has begun, and to yield each new concession that is de- 
manded of him with just so much of delay as he thinks 
will remind France that it is a concession and not a 
matter of course. Nor is this at all incompatible with that 
radical disbelief in Constitutional government which has been, 
we believe quite correctly, attributed to him. If he really 
entertains any such distrust, he is playing the most consistent 
part possible in giving Constitutionalism enough rope, in the 
tull expectation that it will use it for its own destruction. To 
the proper working out of this design it is essential that the 
Emperor should be able to claim hereafter the credit of having 
acted with perfect loyalty by his Ministers. I gave you, he 
will be required to say, entire liberty to carry out your own 
policy in your own fashion. I knew all along that you would 
fail, but I acted as though you were certain to succeed. 
Another generation of Frenchmen has foolishly insisted on 
trying for themselves a nostrum discarded by their fathers, 
and 1 allowed them to try it under the most advantageous con- 
ditions possible. That you have not succeeded is attributable to 
no fault of mine; it is due to the inherent impossibility of the 
task you have undertaken. It is fortunate that the Emperor 
should have taken a line which time and not a revolution is 
all that is needed to disprove. 


ELECTIONS AND THE BALLOT. 


_ Report on Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
might have been drawn up with much economy of labour 
when the Select Committee commenced its inquiries; but 
perhaps the opinions of one or two of the members may have 
been modified by the evidence. Any ordinary reader of a 
newspaper knows more about Municipal and Parliamentary 
Elections than he will learn from the Report; but, if he is of a 
curious turn of mind, he may have hoped to receive some 
additional information on the connexion which has been esta- 
blished between local and political contests. The discovery 
that a candidate for the House of Commons may sometimes 
attain his object by paying for the election of a ‘Town Coun- 
cillor does credit to the ingenuity of the inventor, unless 
indeed, like other steps in the progress of science, the contri- 
vance was the offspring rather of time than of genius. Perhaps 
the Committee may have been well advised in abstaining from 
any discussion of the details of bribery. The great majority 
of the members, and perhaps the whole number, had sup- 
ported the measure by which the purchaseable section of the 
constituency was three years ago enormously increased ; and it 
would scarcely have been decorous to record the fact that at 
the last general election hundreds of the new voters were 
openly to be bought for half-a-crown a head, or even in 
return for a liberal distribution of beer. The demand for seats 
and the supply of votes have been simultaneously enlarged ; 
and it would be surprising if the trade of bribery had not 
consequently flourished. ‘The extension of the suffrage has in 
many places anticipated the creation of political interests, and 
it is difficult to persuade the owner of a commodity which is 
useless to himself that there is any crime in disposing of it to 
an eager customer. When political issues are raised which 
directly affect the social and economical condition of different 
classes, even the poorest voters will probably prefer the 
triumph of some favourite cause to the paltry profit of a 
bribe; but the small householder of Norwich or of Coventry 
eared nothing for the Irish Church, which formed the almost 


exclusive topic of addresses and harangues at the general elec- 
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tion. In other boroughs the vote which was given in 
December had been bought for the municipal election of 
November. The suggestion of the Committee that petitions 
against the return of Town Councillors should be heard by 
the Judge of the County Court is open to no objection except 
on the ground of the inexpediency of mixing up judicial 
functionaries with political squabbles. The experiment of trans- 
ferring the trial of Parliamentary election petitions to the 
Judges of the Superior Courts is not generally thought to have 
succeeded; and a County Court Judge resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the borough concerned would be more directly sub- 
ject to obnoxious imputations, though probably not to undue 
influence. The Committee wisely left untouched the causes 
and conditions of the corruption which they hope to check. 
An inquiry instituted by the House of Lords some years since 
into the conduct of municipal elections led Lord Grey, and 
other members of the Committee, to the conclusion that the 
constituency was too promiscuous to discharge its duties with 
caution and integrity ; but when disfranchisement is out of the 
question, it is idle to find fault with the materials of the poli- 
tical fabric. The Select Committee and Parliament itself must 
make the best of the Sparta with which it is their fortune to 
deal. 

It has for some time been known that the adoption of the 
Ballot was inevitable; nor is it any longer worth while to dis- 
cuss the question whether a vote is a public trust to be 
exercised under public supervision. If secresy extinguishes or 
greatly diminishes bribery, a flagrant scandal will have been 
abated or reduced ; and in some cases it is possible that better 
members may be returned, when they have no longer to pur- 
chase a majority; yet only the most enthusiastic opponents 
will believe that the character of a voter is greatly improved 
when he gives his vote for nothing because he can no longer 
sell it. The political principles which have hitherto been on 
sale at the price of five pounds or of five shillings will be 
worth much less when corruption is extinct. A venal rabble 
will henceforth only be affected by motives which were before 
too faint to prevail over simple cupidity. Envy and credulity 


_ will prevail in the absence of more sordid influences ; and the 


demagogue will inherit the political functions of the traditional 
* Man in the Moon.” That the establishment of the Ballot will 


_be conducive to external peace and order seems to be proved 


by the experience of the colonies in which it prevails. If 
Australian elections fail to produce the most competent legis- 
lators, the incidental object of securing ability and integrity in 
representatives has not been greatly valued by modern constitu- 
tional projectors. There can be no doubt that the Ballot will 
increase the power of the democratic party by diminishing many 
other kinds of influence besides the mere power of money. 
It is popularly assumed that every man ought to give his 
vote without regard to any wishes or opinions except his own ; 
and when all voters are highly intelligent and thoroughly 
conscientious, there will be much advantage in excluding fear 
and favour from elections. In the meantime the principal 
result of secret voting will be the acceleration of the progress 
of change. The Select Committee has boldly ventured to assert 
the notorious truth that county elections, although pure from 
bribery, are largely contro!led by landowners. The Ballot 
will deprive proprietors of the greater part of their political 
power, without perhaps consequently increasing the security 
of property. Direct intimidation is in modern times rarely 
practised by landlords; but the possibility that tenants may be 
biassed by feelings of gratitude for future favours has shocked 
the austere virtue of the Committee. Simple-minded country 
gentlemen who wili contend in the coming debate that tenants 
vote with their landlords through feelings of loyal attachment 
will be met with the unanswerable argument that the Ballot 
will not interfere with the free exercise of feudal devotion. 
The cynical reflection, that friendly services might sometimes 
be withheld if they were to be performed in secret, would be 
too unpopular an argument for the House of Commons. The 
reasons for and against the Ballot have but a faint resemblance 
to the motives of its supporters and its adversaries. It will 
make bribery more difficult; it will suppress intimidation ; 
but it will not raise the average character of the House of 
Commons, and may possibly lower it. To those who sincerely 
hold that the wishes and opinions of the numerical majority 
furnish the standard of political right, the expediency of secret 
voting must be obvious and demonstrable. 


The dislike of the Ballot which has not unnaturally been 
felt by the adherents of established institutions has lately been 
in some degree qualified by the belief that it would check the 
intimidation produced by riotous mobs. Even if Mr. Osrorne 
had not been a consistent advocate of the Ballot, he would 
possibly have been converted by his experience at Nottingham 


and at Waterford. In Ireland at least it seems absolutely 
necessary to make some attempt to limit or evade the mur- 
derous violence of lay and clerical agitators. It is impossible 
that Irish elections can be made worse, and in external 
decency at least they may perhaps be improved. It was 
generally expected that the Committee would recommend an 
obvious method of diminishing the prevalence of outrage, both 
in Great Britain and in Ireland, by proposing the suppression 
of nominations. Lord Hartineron, in his Draft Report, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the arguments against public nomina- 
tions preponderated over the objections; but he was outvoted 
by a small majority, consisting principally of the Conservative 
members of the Committee. In the Report, as it stands, it is 
alleged that the abolition of nominations would fetter the free 
choice of the electors, and that it would deprive a candidate 
of the opportunity of correcting mis-statements as to his 
opinions or his character. It has not been found that the 
electors of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are de- 
prived of freedom of choice; and it is perfectly well known 
that candidates who have suffered from calumny or misrepre- 
sentation are never allowed to explain themselves on the 
hustings. According to the Report, no practicable substitute 
for a nomination has been proposed; and it may therefore be 
useful to suggest the comparatively easy alternative of declar- 
ing the election or commencing the poll without any oral 
nomination. It seems not beyond the range of legislative 
originality to devise some legal form of proposal in writing, 
even if Parliament shrinks from a servile imitation of the 
practice of the Universites, and of the constituencies of the 
United States. When purely conventional grounds are as- 
signed for any conclusion, it may generally be assumed that 
there are more practical reasons in the background; but it is 
difficult to conjecture why Mr. Harpy, Mr. Hunt, and their 
colleagues should wish to expose their own friends to the 
turbulence of the hustings. ‘There can be little doubt that 
the error will be corrected either in the draft of the Govern- 
ment Bill, or in its progress through Parliament. The pre- 
mature debate provoked by Mr. Leatuam exhausted almost 
all that can now be said of the chief part of the measure. kt 
only remains to ascertain whether the House of Lords will, in 
a matter exclusively relating to the constitution of the Lower 
House, prudently acquiesce in the decision of a majority 
which will number two to one. The next general election 
will be conducted on the system of secret voting. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S LAW REFORMS. 


HEN our article of last week upon the High Court of 

Justice Bill was written, the debate in the House of 

Lords had not taken place, and it is due to the Lorp Cuax- 

cELLOR and the other Law Lords who shared in the discussion 

to consider how far anything which passed on that occasion 

tends to remove or to contirm the objections to which the 
Bills, on the face of them, are open. 

It is remarkable that, with the exception of Lord West- 
BuRY’s very pertinent observations, almost all the discussion 
on the Second Reading turned upon the proposed system of 
appeal—a detail no doubt of grave importance, but still a 
detail which scarcely calls for much consideration while the 
whole scope and framework of the Bills are under dispute. It 
we thought it possible that Bills could pass which would dele- 
gate to a body outside of Parliament an unbounded latitude of 
discretion, under which they could either leave our judiciary 
system unaltered, or revoluticnize it in any direction and to 
any extent which they might think fit, we should have much 
to say in support of the objections taken by several learned 
lords to the projected system of appeals. In substance the 
Bills propose first an appeal (applicable only to the full-manned 
Common Law Courts) from a single Judge to a Division ot 
the Court, then an appeal from the Division to the High 
Court, then an appeal from the High Court to the High Court 
of Appeal, and lastly, an appeal to the House of Lords or its 
Judicial Committee. By a rather obscure clause the High 
Court of Appeal is deprived of the power of re-hearing any 
interlocutory orders, or any orders founded on a verdict or 
on the finding of a Judge acting as a jury. If this means 
that there is to be no re-hearing on facts before the Court of 
Appeal, almost the whole existing Appellate Jurisdiction in 
Equity is destroyed by it. Not only in theory but in fact 
nineteen out of twenty appeals to the Chancellor or Lords 
Justices are re-hearings on facts and law together, generally 
upon the old evidence, sometimes with additional affidavits. 
Of these, appeals from injunction orders are often among the 
most important, and these are absolutely prohibited. If, for 
example, a man is charged with obtaining by undue influence 
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pro of a client or a ward to any amount, the case 
would be heard before a single Vice-Chancellor, a decision 
yould be pronounced involving perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and based upon the view taken of the con- 
duct of the parties and the doctrines of Equity applicable 
thereto. Under the new Bill this first decision of a single 
mind would be practically unappealable. Possibly, indeed, 
rules might be framed which would give a re-hearing before 
the High Court; but as at the most only one Vice-Chancellor 
could ever be spared for appellate work, and seldom even 
one, this would be an appeal on a purely equitable doc- 
trine from an Equity Judge to a Court wholly or almost 
exclusively composed of Common Law Judges. This would 
not be satisfactory. Anomalies of a like character would 
occur by scores, and added to this is the enormous incon- 
yenience of multiplying appeals in ordinary Common Law 
cases. It was clearly pointed out in the House of Lords that 
the number of appeals ought not to be thus increased, and 
we may add that the scheme of limiting appeals to points of 
law, and excluding re-hearings of evidence, would not only 
stereotype multitudes of erroneous decisions which are now re- 
versed, but would be really impracticable except on the special 
system of pleading now established at law, by which issues 
of law and fact are severed, and which the Commission have 
said ought to be superseded by the method of open pleading, as 
itis called, which prevails in Equity. If this recommendation 
is fo lowed, to prohibit re-hearings on mixed fact and law is to 
prohibit appeals altogether. We have touched upon this 
question only because it formed the staple of the House of 
Lords’ debate, but the really pressing question is whether any- 
thing can possibly be said in support of the proposed delega- 
tion of legislative powers, and we will briefly examine what 
has been urged upon this all-important matter. And first it 
becomes us to weigh very seriously the words, few as they 
were, Which fell from the Lorp Cuancettor, and this not so 
much because the Bills are Government Bills, and under his 
immediate charge, as on account of the almost reverential con- 
filence with which the whole legal profession trust in Lord 
Hatuertey. If there were any man from whose hands a 
measure of Law Reform might be accepted blindfold, it would 
be from the hands of Lord Hatuertey, and we have sought 
(and we think we have found) in his speech on the Second 
Reading, the explanation of the strange puzzle, how such a 
measure could have been fathered by such a man. 

Before we refer to what the Lorp CHANCELLOR said, it will 
be well to re-state our three cardinal objections to the Bills as 
they stand. They are these :— 

1. It must be fatal to any scheme of complete or even partial 
fusion of. Law and Equity to keep the Judges grouped in their 
present sectional (we might perhaps say sectarian) divisions. 
If all the Judges are to learn to administer the whole law 
of England, Common Law Judges and Equity Judges must 
habitually sit side by side. ‘The new lesson will be hard 
enough then, but if existing divisions are perpetuated, as 
the Bill proposes, the lesson will never be learned. 

2. It is wrong, and contrary to all sound precedents, to 
delegate to any body outside of Parliament the power of doing 
anything more than fill up the minor details of a scheme of pro- 
cedure the broad features of which it is for the Legislature to 
trace, In the successiul measures of Equity reform in 1852, and 
in the successive Common Law Procedure Acts, Parliament 
enacted the scheme of procedure, and left, as a rule, only 
minute arrangements to be determined by the Judges. The 
only instances of departure from this method in the case of 
the Equity Courts have furnished almost the only blots on 
that reform. The two points we refer to are the regulation 
of the powers of Chief Clerks and the framing of the practice 
as to evidence. On both of these subjects a larger discretion 
was left to the Equity Judges than on any other points, and it 
Was notorious, even belure the recent Commission reported, 
that these were the two palpably weak points of Chancery 
procedure, 

3. The body to whom the enormous powers of the Bill are 
proposed to be delegated, is not the best body that could be 
selected for the purpose. We shall not repeat the plain 
truths which we were bound to give utterance to on this 
subject. It is enough to say that if Equity Judges have been 
less successful than Parliament itself in framing rules of Equity 
procedure, and if Common Law Judges have equally failed to 
bring their own system of pleading and practice into perfect 
form, it is not likely that a body composed almost entirely of 
Common Law Judges will be able to construct a uniform 
code of procedure, suitable not only for the limited subjects of 

ir own jurisdiction, but for the whole breadth of the 
English Law, 


These being the objections which we (in common, we 
believe, with the most energetic reformers in the legal world) 
have felt to the Government project, let us consider how 
far they are met by the Lorp CuanceLtor’s arguments in 
support of his measures. On our first objection—patent as 
it is on the face of the Bill—we cannot find that the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR said anything. He mentioned the fact that 
the old lines of demarcation were to be retained, subject to 
a power, if the regulations to be framed should so determine, 
of occasionally lending to one division a Judge belonging to 
another. He also hinted at the possibility of regulations 
being framed for sorting the business, so as to keep it pretty 
much in its present channels, and pro tanto to neutralize the 
benefit of the projected fusion. But there was not a» word 
to justify the retention of divisions, the existence of which 
is certain to disappoint all the great expectations which had 
been founded on the action of the Government. Lord 
PENZANCE, it is true, did dilate upon the subject which the 
CHANCELLOR more wisely left untouched, and Lord Penzancr’s 
speech, if it truly interprets the purpose of the Bill, con- 
firms our worst apprehensions. The substance of it is this. “It is 
“idle in this generation to dream of a fusion of Law and 
“ Equity. All that can be done is nominally to make all the 
“ Judges members of one Court, but actually to keep them 
“separated as now—nominally to give to each division 
“universal jurisdiction, but actually to empower the Courts 
“of Law to cast off every cause which savours of Equity, 
“and to authorise Courts of Equity to transfer every cause 
“ which has a flavour of Law. In this way things will go on 
“ pretty much as they do now, except that the transfer of a 
“ matter in which Equity crops up will be effected by the order 
“ of a Court of Law, instead of the injunction of a Court of 
“ Equity. The bandying of suitors from Court to Court will 
“continue as now, but the operation will be a little more 
“ conveniently performed.” 


We do not think that this paraphrase does less than justice 
to Lord Prnzance’s views, and if not, all we can say is, that 
the reform which we desire is a reality, while the reform 
which he contemplates is a sham. 

We pass now to our second and third objections, which 
may best be considered together. All that was said upon 
these topics (with the exception of Lord Westsury’s pointed 
argument against the proposed delegation of power to the 
Judges) is contained in a few sentences of the Lorp Cuay- 
CELLOR’s, the most material part of which we will quote 
verbatim. ‘What every Court ought te be able to do, 
“and what Parliament is singularly incompetent to under- 
“ take, is to settle the course of procedure which experience 
“ shows from time to time to be the most convenient for the 
“ attainment of justice.” It may be all the worse for the 
facts, but the facts are terribly against this plausible theory. 
Let us take one example out of many. The procedure of 
the Court of Chancery prior to 1852 was a judge-made pro- 
cedure. It wascumbrous and absurd to the last degree. For 
instance, if the evidence of a witness was wanted, say for a 
plaintiff, the plaintiff prepared a string of questions in writing 
which were to be put to the witness by a Commissioner who 
knew nothing about the case. Of course, either from the 
imperfection of the questions or the answers, the most material 
facts were generally not deposed to at all. But this was 
nothing to the cross-examination. The defendant had the 
privilege of preparing a list of questions for cross-examination 
which were also put by a Commissioner, but in order to pre- 
vent the proceeding being of any use, it was insisted that the 
questions for cross-examination should be drawn up not only 
without hearing what the witness had said in his examination 
in chief, but actually before the plaintiff’s questions had been 
propounded. And this, among a multitude of other absurdi- 
ties, was actually sanctioned by a series of Chancellors, many 
of them Judges of colossal powers, apparently without the 
slightest sense of the absurdity of the whole procedure. This 
kind of practice went on for centuries, until in 1852 Parlia- 
ment stepped in and did successfully what the Judges had 
failed todo. It was the same with Common Law. The Judges 
developed their system of pleading into one of the prettiest and 
most complicated playthings that were ever devised for the re- 
creation of subtle minds, and the result was that it was an ex- 
ception when a cause was decided on the merits. Here again 
Parliament stepped in and mitigated (though it unfortunately 
did not quite abolish) the mischief which the judge-made pro- 
cedure had worked. If we had space we might multiply like 
examples to any extent. And the circumstance is after all 
not so strange as it may seem. The judicial mind as a rule 
is not a creative or constructive mind, and this is enough in 
itself to account for the almost uniform failure of purely 
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judge-made codes of procedure. Again, the judicial viow, 
though the most important, is only one of many views. A 
bird's-eye view is extremely comprehensive, but it excludes 
a vast mass of detail visible from below. As Mr. Guapsroxr | 
would say, the Judges are up in a balloon and must trust to | 
others for information as to what passes on the surface. What | 
Equity Judge, for instance, has any adequate conception of | 
what is called the cross-examination of 2 witness before an 
examiner? The Judges of any special tribunal have no doubt 
anexpericuce of its working which no statesman would fail to 
use as one of his chief aids in framing a new code for that tri- 
benal ; but, on the other hand, no wise statesman would rely on 
jadicial expericnce alone, and that you do if you delegate to 
a Court absolute control even over its own procedure. But 
when the task is to deal, not with the procedure of one Court, 
but of two, which are to be forced into the same mould, the 
unfitness of a purely judicial body becomes more palpable. 
Suppose France and England agreed to have what in modern 
slang would be called “ an international legal procedure.” Does 
any one suppose that a Committee composed of twenty English 
and five French Judges of first instance would turn out a 
satisfactory code? And yet Common Law and Equity are 
quite as far apart as French Law and English Law. A farther 
reason why it is impossible that this project of delegation can 
succeed is that the code would be given to the world com- 
plete before it could derive any improvements from extra- | 
judicial criticism. The principle we contend for is, in fact, 
admitted by every Government which issues a Commission. 
Who ever thinks of limiting such a Commission to Judges 
slone? And it is here that we find the special competence of 
Pwrliament which the Lorp Cwance.tor so singularly im- 
pugned. Parliament can and does use, not slavishly but 
intelligently, the experience of Judges and the wisdom of 
statesmen. Parliament can and does listen to outside criticism, 
and picks from it the wheat, rejecting the chaff. Parliament 
has in the House of Lords men eminently qualified to consider 
auy project of procedure from the judicial point of view, and 
the Llouse of Commons is not wanting in lawyers who can add 
the suggestions only likely to occur to those in a less exalted 
grade. Lastly, experience has shown that Parliament is not 
obstructive in such matters, but pays to the recommendations 
of well-sclected Commissions a deference which more often errs 
in excess than in defect. These seem to us overwhelming 
reasons for not accepting the Lorp Cuance.Lor’s opinion that 
Parliament is less capable than the aggregate body of Judges 
of framing a new code of procedure for Law and Equity 
alike. 

One word more, to redeem an implied promise in our first 
paragraph. can Bills introduced by Lord Harurriey 
ic so bad as these Bills seem to us? There is only one pos- 

._ sible answer—too much haste. A fact mentioned in. the 
CHANCELLOR’S speech throws a remarkable light on the matter. 
A deputation of solicitors, representing the local societies of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 
had waited on the CuanceLLor and urged that the projected 
reforms should be “speedily carried into effect.” ‘The inci- 
dont evidently impresscd the Lorp CHANCELLor strongly, as 
it well might do, and goes some way to explain why this 
stupendous undertaking of re-casting the English judicial 
system should have been knocked off by the Government 
draftsman, under special orders, in a week or two. But if 
ever there was a case for Lord Expon’s maxim, this is 
obviously one where we may say “Sat cito si sat bene.” 
Surely the only thing to be done is to withdraw the Bills and 
recust them with deliberation, making them do their own 
work instead of delegating it; then to circulate them through 
the profession and give time for suggestions, to be utilized at 
the discretion and on the responsibility of the Government. 
This was the method by which the most successful of our law 
reforms were accomplished, and a few months or even a 
Session would be well spent in a process which would convert 
the crude project ol the Government into a mature and lasting 
reform, 


| 
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HISFORIC DOUBTS ON CERTAIN CURRENT EVENTS. 


PVE critical historian of a thousand years hence will 

have remarkable materials furnished by some events of 
our own ¢imes upon which he may exercise his reconstructive 
skill. He will find in the popular chronicles or annals of 1870 
much that demands re-writing and the exercise of the regu- 
lating faculty. He will not unreasonably think that, like a 
great predecessor in the critical art named Wuarte ty, he can 
distmeuish between a certain central kernel of truth and those 
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factitious additions and accretions which have gathered round 
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it, and which may be traced to contemporary ignorance or mig. 
representation, or to the exaggeration with which time mug 
have supplied extraneous details and picturesque but unhisto. 
rical circumstances. What are the alleged current facts upon 
which the improved critic of ten centuries hence will have to 
exercise his sagacity? He will find it gravely asserted that 
precisely at the same time two events occurred which are 
obviously not conformable either to reason or to the abstragt 
laws of historic truth. It is handed down as authentic his. 
tory that exactly at one and the same epoch a Bovrpoy 
prince killed in single combat another Bourzoy prince; 
while a contemporary prince of the Bonaparte family is also 
said to have been guilty of the homicide, in some way 
also connected with a duel or duels, of a newspaper writer or 
journalist presented to us under the very legendary name of 
Vicror Nom. Can any story be imagined more grotesque 
and improbable? Here—placing ourselves in the attitude of 
posterity—we shall say that we find attributed to the same date 
events which from their very nature betray on the face of them 
untrustworthiness. We know from other sources that at this 
particular time all the branches of the Bourron family were 
in exile. Every one of them had succumbed to the same fate, 
and had been expelled from their thrones ; the oldest I’rench line 
representing the diserowned family of Cuanurs X., the second 
French line of tie House of Orteans, the Royal line of the ex. 
tinct Kingdom of the 'T'wo Sicilies, and the Spanish Bourgoy 
line—all were fugitives from kingdoms which they had once 
oceupied. Under these circumstances what can be considered 
more improbable, what more unreasonable and contrary to 
experience, than that these exiled Bounnons should be con 
cerned in killmg each other? A community in misfortune, 
according to all moral laws, implies a community in feeling 
and interest. Descending into particulars, what do we find in 
this wild legendary history? An Ortrans Bovrson is said to 
have shot a Spanish Boursoy, and the Spanish Bournon is said 
to have been an ardent Republican of the familiar red type, and 
he also is represented as being at one and the same timea 
newspaper writer and an admiral. Clearly, to enounce sucha 
story condemns it. Taking another character introduced into 
the narrative, we find a boxaparte prince described as par- 
taking in Italian insurrections, who is said also to have served 
in South American faction fights, and to have offered his 
sword indifferently to King Leoroip, Hsparreno, Mrnemert Atl, 
and the Emperor Nicwoias, and who, we are told, was alike 
imprisoned by the Pore and banished by the English, This 
Bonararte prince, who is alleged to have done some stirring 
deeds, heroic or other, now in the States of the Church, 
now in New Granada, and who turns up with equal facility 
in Albania, Corsica, Corfu, New York, Algeria, and who is at 
once a Prince of the Imperial Blood, a newspaper writer, a 
poet, and a sportsman, must at once be dismissed as un- 
historical. A cosmopolitan Liberal Bonaparte is certainly 
possible, but not a Boyararte of this inconsistent and 
irreconcilable and morally impossible type. The fact that the 
third Emperor Narotroy, when himself an exile, was one of 
the Carbonari may have given rise to the notion of some 
non-existent cousin imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
which is said to have been the case with this unhistoric 
Pierre Naroteon; but a Bonaranre willing to take service 
with both the Czar and the SuxLran is an absurdity too 
palpable to be believed. The alleged relations of Pierre 
Boxararte with Menemer Att might perhaps be derived 
from the fact that Naroceon Bonararre the elder offered to 
turn Mussulman. 


It may therefore safely be concluded that a Spanish 
Bournon and a Liberal is 2 contradiction in terms, and 
therefore could never have existed; and thus the alleged 
existence of this Pierre Bonaparte is equally disproved, 
partly by reason of the native improbability of the romantic 
associations which surround him, which are not more credible 
than those attributed to Baron Munemavsen, and partly by 
the well-established method of scientific criticism, which 
establishes that much of these adventures and romantic his- 
tories themsclves may be traced to the great European myth 
which had gradually grown up from distorted and exaggerated 
traditions of the life and character of the great—who perhaps 
is the only authentic—Boyarartre. It may be urged, ‘urther, 
that, while of the four personages said to have been engaged in 
these two sanguinary and fatal, but strangely contemporaneous, 
conflicts of 1870, a high criticism has satisfactorily disposed ot 
two—namely, the Spanish Liberal Bourson and the Imperial 
Liberal Boxararte—the same doubts attend the tale which 
has been handed down as to another person engaged in this 
alleged duel. If the alleged Henri or Enrique Bourson never 
existed, it probably stands to reason that he could not have been 
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killed in a duel. The two versions of the old legendary story 
are therefore reduced to one; and just as, in discussing the 
miracles of the ancient but exploded Christian Scriptures, it 
had long been settled that the miracles of the five thousand 
and of the four thousand were only discordant though appa- 
rently similar narrations of the same fact, so it is plain 
that the two outrages and the double duel and the pair of 

rsonal and fatal conflicts which are said just at the same 
moment to have taken place in the neighbourhoods of 
Paris and of Madrid must have been distorted versions 
of some single event. Whatever that event was—which will 
resently be discussed—Paris and Madrid, and indeed France 
and Spain, are likely enough to have been confounded and 
interchanged in the hands of a partial and hasty chronicler in 
those rude days in which the science and true nature of his- 
tory and historical investigation were so little understood. At 
that particular moment Spain was undergoing a revolution, 
and was in a transition state of politics; so was I'rance. 
The Ottivier Ministry and the Serrano Ministry possessed at 
least such superficial resemblances that the same event might 
with equal probability, or improbability, be attributed either 
to Madrid or Paris at this juncture. Nothing is more common 
with these ancient transcribers than inaccuracy in proper 
names which have some superficial resemblance. London, for 
instance, is often written for Paris, and Russia for Prussia. 
Hither of any two European capitals and cities might be 
mistaken for the other. Hence one single event might be 
described as having been two events, respectively occurring 
in different localities and connected with two separate agencies, 
and thus in the old narrative we get four duellists or combat- 
ants instead of two; and of course its scene might have been 
fixed both in France and Spain, whereas there was but one 
conflict ending in homicide. 

Who then, the critical historian of the future goes on to 
inquire, is the one victim, for it seems that we cannot deny 
that there is some evidence of truth in the old books that 
somebody was killed somewhere and by somebody? At 
present, as it has been proved that Enrique pe Bourvon was 
not killed, we are thrown back on one Vicror Noir, who, 
from the records of a trial reported to have taken place at 
Tours, is (so it is said) proved to have been shot with a re- 
volver, and as it is charged by the (as we have shown) unhis- 
torical Pierre Bonaparte. Here we have at once plain proofs 
ofa forged, or at any rate a legendary, tale. Vicror Nore can- 
not be a real name. As Romvtus is a mere impersonation 
of strength, so Vicror and Nom are mere impersonations, 
or so to say, incarnations of some moral quality or physiogno- 
mical accident. Victor Nom is an impossible name. No 
acute and sound critic can deny this; and this judgment is 
the more decided, as there seem to exist vague and confused 
accounts that the victim, if he ever existed, was named 
Satwon. ‘Tradition and the gay spirit of popular poetry 
would have composed such a significant name as the Black 
Conqueror. It is merely an instance of the allegorical descrip- 
tion of a moral phenomenon under the figure of actions and 
dispositions fancifully and metaphorically attributed to a cer- 
tain ideal person ; such allegories being afterwards mistaken 
for, and ultimately believed in, as history. Victor Noir is not 
4 person, but a system; and when it is said that Vicror Noir 
was shot down and killed by Prince Pizrre Bonaparte, we 
can trace a faint but significant reference to a fact—namely, 
that certain coercive laws were enforced about this time by 


the Emperor Naro.ron against the Black, and hitherto Vicio- | 


nous, journalism of Paris. 

And that we have here only a myth in the name and person 
of Victor Noir, is apparent from the extravagant and indeed 
Impossible incidents and details which were said to have at- 
tended the conflict between the ideal Prerre Boysrarte and 
the equally ideal Vicron Nor. It was not so much one 
duel as several duels which the old legend specifies; not 
one journalist, but 2 whole cloud of journalists. Rocur- 
Forts, Grovssirs, FonvizLtes are mixed up in a fight or 
conflict or challenge which was at once one and seve- 
ral, and in investigating which we can only subside into 
& confusion which the most searching criticism is unable 
thoroughly and satistactorily to disentangle, though suflicient 
remains for us to pronounce with certainty on one solid 
fact—namely, that this alleged homicide of an impossible 
Victor Nom merely means the suecess of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in putting down seditious, and therefore black, journal- 
‘sm. And that this is the real though solitary grain of truth 
which comes clear out of the critical sieve is confirmed by the 
fact that much about the same time an English Minister— 
familiar to us under a name, which ppssibly was only a symbol 
of his particularly joyous character, and which represents 


as well as the British nation were distinguished (¢/. “ Merry 
“ England ”)—is said to have introduced measures for restrain- 
ing the excesses of the Fenian—or, as some have it, the 
Bohemian—journals of the period. It remains only to add 
that these events in France—for we discard the Spanish duel 
as altogether deficient in verisimilitude—are said to have taken 
place under the auspices of one M. Oxtivier, which is obvi- 
ously only a generic and allusive term, afterwards mistaken 
for the proper name of an individual, and plainly connected 
with a period of political peace and tranquillity ordinarily 
symbolized in such ancient documents by the olive branch. 

But it will be said—Does not this scientific treatment of 
the current history of 1870 prove, or rather disprove, too 
much? Pierre Bonaparte and Enrique pe Bourbon never 
having had any existence, and Victor Noir being demon- 
strated to have been only an impersonation of the licen- 
tious newspaper press, what becomes of the duel itself? 
for it has now been demonstrated scientifically that of the 
four combatants of the two legendary conflicts only ome— 
namely, the Onteaxs Bourson prince Montpenser, or Don 
Axtoxio pE Bournon—survives this exhaustive critical pro- 
cess. We certainly admit his existence, and we admit a 
duel—not two fatal homicidal meetings. Who were the par- 
ties to this one duel? One, as we have said, was this Monr- 
PENSIER; the other was, for reasons already fully specified, 
neither the fictitious Prerre, nor the fictitious Enrique, nor 
the absurdly fictitious Vicror Noir. The other we are left 
toan « priori investigation to identify. Who, it may be 
confidently asked, would be likely to have most reason to 
engage in single combat with an Or.eays prince, and pre- 
tender in some sort to some throne? We see every reason for 
pronouncing that the adversary to MonTpensier in the cele- 
brated duel in 1870 was the Emperor Napo.eon himself; 
and that the throne to which MontTpeNsIER was a pre- 
tender was that of France, not of Spain; and that the 
assertion that it was the Spanish Crown which was fought 
for is only another instance of the confusion which prevails in 
all these old chronicles between the political concerns of two 
neighbouring kingdoms, the annals of which might be so easily 
interchanged. ‘Lhe enmity between the house of Bona- 
PARTE and the OrLeaxs branch of the Bourzons, the confis- 
cation of the OrLeaNs property by the Emperor Napo.eon, 
the attacks made on the Emrrron’s literary works by an 
OrLeans prince, all point toa deep personal hostility between 
the Emrreror and the OrLeanist princes. A single com- 
bat between the Emperor and the Orveanisr duke com- 
bines all the elements of historical truth-likeness — 
therefore of truth. Lf, as we believe, the OrLeanisT prince 
MontrensiEr fought a duel, it must have been with the 
Emrrror himself, and Exropean history is full of such per- 
sonal conflicts for a crown. In the case of England, if Harerp 
and Wit1am did not fight, one of them proposed to fight. In 
the metrical annals of one of the most trustworthy historians, 
the famous SuaksPEARE, Ricnarp II. and Henry of Richmond 
fought in person for the crown. So in Scotland did Macseru 
and Macpurr. Analogy, therefore, compels us to believe 
that the Ereror was hunself personally engaged in this cele- 
brated monomachia. An evident but curious confirmation of 
this authentic and happily restored account of an obscure 
transaction in history is supplied by some old documents to 
which we have had fortunate access. A solemn judicial trial 
connected with these events is said to have taken place at 
Tours; but Tours is an obscure place, and not likely to have 
been the scene of' a trial—or, as we believe, a single combat— 
between the Emreror and the OrLeaNs prince. But in Tours 
we observe a connexion with Orleans, and a very probable 
confusion between the two cities. From a very obscure and 
difficult document happily preserved in a fragmentary form, 
called Bradshaw's Continental Railway Guide, it seems that 
there was in those times a communication between Tours and 
Orleans—since we read of the Orleans and Tours Railway. 
Further, we read that both places were famous for the fruit 
called plums, the dried Towrs plums and the Orleans plum 
of the gardens being well known. What, therefore, more 
probable than that, from the common nature of their plums 
and railway, the two cities should in the old narrative have 
been confounded? We conclude, then, that when we read 
of the trial at Tours, what is really meant is the duel, not at 
Orleans, but with an ORLEANS prince—to wit, the single combat 
between the Emperor and the Orleanist Monrrensier, which 
may now be considered as the one solid fact emerging irom 
this thick mist of ancient, but unaceredited, tradition, myth, 
and allegory. 
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; must be confessed, does not tally with the facts quite so accy. 


PRIVATE INFALLIBILITY. 


HE question must have occurred to many outside observers, 
during recent discussions, how a man feels who sincerely 
believes himself to be infallible. The sensation of speaking wit 
absolute and unimpeachable authority upon the deepest — 
to which human language can be applied must certainly be a 
very strange one. The experience will fall to the lot of so few 
men, Whatever may be the decision of the GEcumenical Council, 
and they are so little likely to be communicative of their experi- 


ence, that the point will hardly be cleared up by direct testimony. 
Our natural impression at first sight is that, considering the diffi- 
culty of believing in the infallible authority of anybody else, it 
must be next to impossible to believe in one’sown. Yet in saying 
so we are perhaps arguing very hastily. After all, does not | 
everybody believe more or ‘Jess that he ‘is personally infallible ? 
He does not, indeed, extend the sphere of his authority over 
questions so difficult and complex as those which await the 
decision of the Pope; but there are at least certain small de- 
partments of thought within which he thinks that he is not 
only right, but incapable of going wrong. It is a favourite taunt 
of Roman Catholics against Protestants that the right of pri- 
vate judgment makes every man his own Pope. Against any 
reasonable form of the doctrine this involves an obvious fallacy. 
We do not say that every man is infallible in matters of politics or 
of medicine when we admit that each man has a right to his own 
judgment; and we may believe that certainty is obtainable in 
such topics by the combined eflorts of a number of fallible indivi- 
duals. But it is true that certain theories amount to something 
like the claim in question; and we may add that in one sense 
they are the most logical form of belief possible. Once grant 
the premisses, that is, and the conclusions follow with the 
most absolute certainty. It would indeed be easy to demon- 
strate that everybody cannot be always right, inasmuch as 
people have a confirmed habit of contradicting each other. 
But if any grown person chooses to declare that he per- 
sonally is invariably right, and has always a direct knowledge 
of the truth, there is simply no method of arguing against 
him. When douce Davie Deans declared that he was not a 
MacMillanite, or a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or 
a ilowdsnite; that he would be led by the nose by none, and take 
his name as a Christian from no vessel of clay; his antagonist 
could simply reply that he must be a Deanite, and refuse to con- 
tinue the controversy. Of course one may be astonished at the 
curious mental illusion which causes Mr. Deans and his like to 
fancy themselves individually the central point of the world, and 
to measure the errors of all other inhabitants of the globe by the 
extent of their deflection from their own private code of opinions ; 
but when a man has, in fact, the audacity to place himself in such 
a position, he is entirely safe from the whole armoury of logical 
reasoning. There is a certain dignity and a considerable degree of | 
comfort in adopting the attitude. When an opponent has been | 
arguing with you as long as he pleases, he must ultimately come, | 
under the most favourable circumstances, to this dilemma; either | 
you are wrong, or the whole of the rest of mankind is wrong. _ If, | 
when he has driven you, as he supposes, to this obvious absurdity, | 
you calmly accept the absurdity, and reply that the whole of the | 
rest of mankind is undoubtedly wrong, there is simply no more to | 
be said. You have retreated into a fortress from which, like | 

| 

| 


some fabulous creature, you may smile grimly at your baflled 
pursuers, You are in the position of the captain of a ship who 
authoritatively “makes it twelve.” ‘The sun and the astronomers 
may be of a different opinion; but on board the ship it is twelve 
for all practical purposes, and neither the stars nor the astro- 
nomers can bring their authority to bear. Of course the conse- | 
quences may be ultimately inconvenient in either case, because | 
facts will not adapt themselves to our convenience; but within | 
the limited boundary of the ship or the human brain there can 
be only one authority, and its decisions are for the time being | 
without appeal. 
It will generally be found as well to limit this infallibility | 
to a narrow range of subjects. Some people, for example, con- 
sider themselves to have the Papal attribute in regard to matters 
of art, and declare with perfect confidence that everybody who 
differs from their taste in architecture or painting or poetry is 
not only wrong in an intellectual point of view, but shows unmis- 
takeable symptoms of moral degradation. Other people are con- 
tent with a much humbler sphere of authority. We have met 
travellers who rejoiced in what is popularly called a bump of | 
locality, and considered themselves absolutely incapable of ever | 
missing their way. In such a case as this, it might be thought 
that the test of facts was unpleasantly near. It is as if the Pope 
should pronounce, not merely that the sun goes round the earth— 
a matter which cannot be brought to the test of actual experi- 
ment—but that a certain eclipse would not take place at a given 
time. If, however, the eclipse insisted upon keeping its appoint- 
ment, devout believers in the Pope would not be troubled; and 
the gentleman who finds that a point which he supposed to bear 
due north persists in getting nearly to the south of him has 
never much difficulty in getting out of the apparent contradiction. | 
‘The modes in which we may reconcile any given assertion to any 
other are practically infinite, and require very little practice for 
their satisfactory application. Thus, for example, we may take 
refuge in the distinction, so extremely useful in the parallel case, 
as to a decision being made, or not being made, ex cathedrd. When 
we made that unlucky assertion that biack was white—which, it ' 


rately as might be desired—we were not quite awake ; or we wer 
thinking about something else ; or we were speaking without that 
full consideration of the tacts which, it must be admitted, is neces. 
sary even to our own undeviating accuracy. Then we may point 
out that, in a large number of cases, our opinions differ only in go 
far as the later is a legitimate development of the earlier, [yp 
our youth perhaps we were Radicals, and in our old age we have 
become staunch Conservatives. But the great principles which 
we have asserted only receive their due complement when we 
advocate the necessity of order as well as progress. Great 
changes have taken place around us; the grievances which 
excited our wrath have been removed; and that bloated aris. 


' tocracy which we denounced with so much vigour has learnt 


wisdom, partly, if our modesty will permit us to say so, owing to 


| our own exhortations, and now deserves the support and aifec. 


tion of all rightminded men. It is not we that have changed, 
but the world; and we can only deplore the rashness of those 


_ nisguided youths who apply in an altered state of things the sub- 


versive energy which was so much in its place when we were 
young. It is pleasant, or perhaps melancholy, to observe how 


_ easily people who have grown reconciled to the world generally 
| persuade themselves that it is because the world has grown so 


much better. If, on the other hand, they have grown to dislike 
reform as much as they once disliked obstruction, they fancy that 
the world has changed from excessive immobility to excessive 
rashness of movement. 

Of course when a private Pope—if we may so call him—has 
the misfortune to be slightly incoherent in his opinions, he is 
necessarily reduced to rather awkward expedients. He does not 
actually take to forgery or those questionable assumptions of which 
the Popes have been recently accused by learned Roman Catholics, 
But he manages to invent certain illustrations of his own marvellous 
foresight and wisdom which are at least sufficient to satisfy him- 
self. We have known a man to found a considerable reputation 
(in his own opinion) upon the fortunate remark which he made 
on hearing of the last illness of a distinguished man, at a time 
when it was not supposed to be dangerous, that he did not like 
the looks of it. Ever afterwards he considered that a solemn 
shake of his head was almost as bad as a sentence of death pro- 
nounced by one of the judges of the land; and though he made a 
merciful use of his power, he naturally succeeded in accumulating 
a suflicient number of favourable instances to strengthen his own 
conviction of his marvellous insight. A man who will venture 
upon a steady course of prediction must be unlucky indeed if he 
does not cften enjoy the pleasure of saying “I told you so.” By 
collecting all his successtul hits, and judiciously sinking any in- 
convenient circumstances, he may possibly put together a body of 
testimonials which would entitle him to the votes of any intel- 


| ligent body of electors. They become, as it were, unimpeachable 


patents of office entitling him to assume the character of an in- 
fallible authority in any company where it pleases him to be dog- 
matic. If we cannot always cheat the jealous sceptics who sur- 
round us, we can at least cheat ourselves into a confirmed belief 
that in all doubtful circumstances we have always hit the right 
nail on the head; and if our incomplete information may have 
betrayed us into some doubtful statements, we have at least 
formed a satisfactory judgment upon everything that came 
before us. 

Everybody may of course pronounce himself to be infallible, and 
may derive considerable pleasure from the process, It must be 
admitted, however, that it isnecessary to a man’s full comfort that 
he should have a certain body, however small, of true believers. 
Even Davie Deans, with all his sublime confidence in himself, 
rejoiced in the fidelity not only of his daughters but of a certain 
“Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre.’ It is of great importance 
to secure a satisfactory Johnny Dodds, and it must be admitted 
that this cannot always be done. The Pope, as we know, has 
considerable trouble with his Council, and the rough approxima- 
tions to a council which can be summoned by the little popes of 
private life are apt to show themselves rather unbearable. Some- 
thing may be done by the help of a Mutual Admiration Society; 
and occasionally a man of great energy, such as Dr. Johnson, may 
succeed in securing his appointment as permanent dictator of his 
own clique. As a rule, however, it is necessary to make a com- 
promise. An oligarchy is always jealous of a single head, and 
prefers portioning out the various powers of the State among its 
members. If a man is not very unreasonable he may succeed in 
gaining recognition as an infallible authority in one special depart- 
ment. He may set up as unanswerable in political economy or in 
historical or antiquarian matters, but it is on terms of granting 
equal privileges in another department to his neighbours. If he 
is wilting to submit to a divided rule, and if he is judicious 
enough to be content for the most part with a female audience, he 
may be enabled to pass through life with few shocks to his sell- 
esteem, except those which, as coming from the outside world, 
may be set down as mere products of heretical envy and malice. 

‘To such a papacy as this every man may elect himself by a little 
patience and perseverance. We have admitted that the position 
has many charms, but we confess that, on the whole, the self-con- 
stituied pope is apt to be a rather disagreeable member of society. 
Ile is very common amongst all sects of reformers, and gives to 
them that disagreeable tendency to tread upon other people's toes 
which is apt to be one of their most marked characteristics. 
That sublime consciousness ‘that all the world has hitherto been 
grossly in the wrong, and has wandered in the mazes of dark 
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ness and error till the great Smith and the equally great Jones 
dawned upon an astonished world, is occasionally offensive. It is 
a proof of the readiness with which people assume that their own 
idiosyncrasies of mind and disposition are the natural state of 
things, and that every deviation from them is a strange pheno- 
menon, which may be capable of explanation, but which, to say 
the least, is lamentable, and, moreover, is palpably wrong. But 
whether we are to take some simple A. or B. or a more imposing 
personage as the standard by which the world is to be judged, we 
always meet with the same difficulty, in a greater or less degree, of 
placing ourselves at some special point of view, and regarding the 
whole of the universe which cannot be easily brought under con- 
templation from it as a disagreeable and unaccountable pheno- 
menon. If we could only look down upon the world from a 
sufficient distance, say from Jupiter or from Sirius, we should 
perhaps fancy that the infallible Smith was not so very much more 
absurd than the infallible Pope. 


INDEXES AND INDEX-MAKERS. 
y geen are some sayings which have a perennial freshness and 
entertainment, and of which the mind is never weary. These 
sayings are not always remarkable for their wit or for their 
wisdom. ‘They are sometimes, on the contrary, the condensed 
essence of folly. Dogberry and Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are not less delightful than Mercutio and Benedick and 
Falstaff, and as much entertainment is to be had out of Mr. 
Whalley, Sir George Jenkinson, or the Earl of Malmesbury 
as out of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Osborne, or Mr. Disraeli. The aphor- 
ism which “my dear Lord Privy Seal” has contributed to 
the collective wisdom of ages is worthy of immortality, and is 
likely to receive it. Lord Russell has the credit of describing a 
proverb as one man’s wit and all the world’s wisdom. As the 
reputed author of this clever definition, and as the subject 
of Sydney Smith’s saying about the Channel Fleet and a cer- 
tain surgical operation, he will be known with some distinct- 
ness to the popular mind of future generations to which other- 
wise he would be but the shadow of a name, like Newcastle, 
Addington, Portland and Liverpool, Taylor, Polk, and Pierce, 
and other dim Premiers and Presidents. Lord Russell, however, 
pales his ineffectual fire before Lord Malmesbury. That noble- 
man’s statement that the knowledge of references is knowledge is 
not only characteristic of the man, but marks the age. The 
saying could have been uttered only in an era of cram and 
of competitive examinations. In emitting it Lerd Malmesbury 
was the unconscious organ of what transcendental seers have 
called the Time-Spirit. Ancient credulity saw a divine inspiration 
in the sayings of idiots and maniacs. Lord Malmesbury is far from 
belonging to either class. An epigrammatic folly,a ncatuess and pre- 
cision of dullness, and a fatuous smartness invest his most memo- 
rable deliverance, which are not excelled by anything in Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy, and which stamp it as the effort of conscious 
reflection and of deliberate intellectual elaboration. ‘The origin of 
his remarkable saying is a matter of historic interest. If we 
recollect rightly it came into existence either on some disputed 
point of orthography in detail, or on the more general question 
whether a knowledge of the art of spelling was an essential part 
of the education of a gentleman and the accomplishments of a 
diplomatist. Lord Malmesbury maintained the negative, contend- 
ing that any one who could afford to buy a pocket dictionary 
might be said to know how to spell. If a man is conversant 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic, it is hypercriticism to 
ceasure him for describing them as the three R’s. This in- 
quiry is of biographic importance as pointing to the particular 
branches of learned research in which Lord Malmesbury at 
the period his aphoristic utterance was engaged, and the difli- 
culties which impeded his scholarly investigations, His prin- 
ciple is of wide application, A Foreign Secretary becomes 
the author of a masterly State-paper by discovering which of 
his clerks can write the best despatch. A military historian 
like the late Lord Londonderry, or the editor of family papers 
like the late Duke of Buckingham, is converted into a man 
of letters by a similar discernment. They exhibit a mastery 
in the art of reference. Plagiarism is one of its branches. The 
man who called the verses his own which he had bought and 
paid for practically anticipated Lord Malmesbury’s discovery. 
All these people knew where to look for what they wanted. We 
confess to some curiosity as to Lord Malmesbury’s favourite read- 
lng. The world knows that he likes the Daily Telegraph. We 
suspect that he relishes Mr. Tupper. For the rest it is probable, 
if he carries out his own great principle, that his studies are con- 
fined to the English dictionary, and to the indexes of the “ books 
which are no books, bébita a-biblia,” which, in Charles Lamb’s 
phrase, no gentleman's library should be without. 

The principle of study and research which Lord Malmesbury 
has expressed in prose, Pope set forth in verse. In the Dunciad, 
to which by some capricious and inexplicable association of ideas 
we have been led, Oid Dulness explains to her votaries 

How index learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science by the tail. 
The coincidence is close between the teaching of Old Dulness 
and that of Lord Malmesbury. The poet's satire is the peer’s 
sober earnest; and the practice of more people than would now- 
adays like to admit as much, Books are now very often regarded 
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Dickens's later stories, a professional anatomist retorts on an 
assailant with the remark, “ Don't sauce me; you've no idea how 
small you’d come out if I had the articulating of you.” A pro- 
fessional index-maker, we have reason to believe, regards a bulky 
author in something of the same critically contemptuous spirit. 
Many of our best writers, like the mistress of Mr. Dickens's ana- 
tomist, “‘not wishing to be regarded in that bony light,” decline 
the attentions and services of the index-maker. ‘lhey desire to be 
read and studied; and refuse to furnish indolent persons with the 
means of evading the task, while purloining the credit, of reading 
and study. But though they may defer, they cannot for ever 
escape their fate. They must come sooner or later to the index- 
maier, if they do not go first to the trunk-maker or the buttor- 
seller. This doom has already overtaken Mr. Tennyson. He has 
been articulated. When the late Mr. Robertson of Brighton pub- 
lished an analysis of /n Memoriam, the practice of literary ana- 
tomy and poetic vivisection went great lengths. But worse 
remained behind. Recently one of those astonishing persons who, 
like Holofernes, go toa great feast of language only to steal the 
scraps and live on the alms-basket of words, has made a 
complete concordance of the poetical works of the Laureate, 
— that his writings, like the book which Hamlet read and 
Polonius inquired about, consist exclusively of “ words, words, 
words.” This is the triumph of victorious analysis, But though 
indexes may be abused, they have their use. Fuller has very well 
expressed it. Without an index, “a large author,” he says, “ is 
but a labyrinth without a clue to direct the reader therein. 1 
confess,” he goes on to say, “there is a lazy kind of learning: 
which is only indical; when scholars (like adders which only bite 
the horse’s heels) nibble but at the tables which are calces 
librorum, neglecting the body of the book. But though the idle 
deserve not crutches (let not a staff be used by them, but on 
them), pity it is the weary should be denied the benefit thereot, 


/and industrious scholars prohibited the accommodation of an. 


index, most used by those who most pretend to contemn it.” My. 
Carlyle’s hearty approval of this sentiment may be counted on. 
His citations of the German historians who have supplied the 
miiterials for his [Zistory of I’riedrich IZ, form one continuous wail 
over their fatal neglect to provide even as much indexes as a guide 
through the wide-spread, inorganic, trackless desert of their writ- 
ings: “to the poor half-peck of cinders, hidden in waggon-loads 
of ashes, no sieve allowed.” Mr. Carlyle himself, in his later works, 
and in the new editions of his earlier ones, is honourably cleay 
from this reproach. He has provided his readers not only with 
indexes, but with analytical tables of contents. Any one who is 
anxious for information with respect to ‘ Apes, dead sea,” “ Mac 
Crowdy, the gospel of,” “ Smelfungus, the opinions of,” &c., may: 
with very little trouble find the volumes and the pages in whicly 
light is thrown on these topics of natural history and of literary 
research. 

A book without an index may be an evil; but a book with a 
bad index is worse. It is better to have no guide than in the 
hands of a treacherous or incompetent one. In an age in which 
a knowledge of references is supplanting knowledge, and indexes 
are superseding the books to which they are appended, it is 
important that index-makers aud the compilers of books of refer- 
ence should be accurate. They are the great instructors of the 
age; and if they go astray, they lead multitudes out of the road. 
Scarcely an index is published which does not deceive the reader 
as to the actual contents of the book which is prefixed to it. By 
way of illustration, and as lying at the moment most convenient to 
our hands, we have turned to the index of a volume of great. 
interest, which has been published this week, the Letters of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, edited by his brother. Let us take a 
few entries. We begin with “ Mill, John, his article on Civiliza- 
tion, 49. His Dialogue on Theory and Practice, 49. His ‘ History 
of British India, 72. His book on Logic, 120, 245.” Then 
follows an entry, evidently referring, in the index-maker’s opinion, 
to a different person; “ Mill, John Stuart, his Letter to Six 
A. Duff Gordon, referring to Mr. Austin’s article on Centraliza- 
tion, 153.” As index-makers are likely to be, in the course of 
time, the chief readers of books, they ought not to shirk thei: 
special business. Turning as directed to p. 49, we find Sir 
George Lewis speaking in disparagement of a “dialogue on 
theory and practice in the ‘London Review’ by old Mill in 
the character of Plato.” “Per contra,’ he adds, “there is 
an article on Civilization, by John Mill, which is worth read- 
ing.” There are historians who on the joint evidence of the text 
and of the index would construct a theory that at thirty years ol 
age John Mill was prematurely “old.” This identification of the 
father with the son bears a certain literary analogy to the theo- 
logical heresy of the Patripassians. But if James, with his 
dialogue on theory and practice, and his Wistory of British India, 
is absorbed into John, John on the other hand is distinguished into 
John and John Stuart, Another eminent logician and political 
economist does not fare much better. “ Whately, Archbishop, 
ceases to attend the Public Instruction or Board, 36. Joke attri- 
buted to him, 39. His book on gardening, 160. His Conversa- 
tion at Mr. Senior’s, 175.” As we had never heard of Archbisho 
Whately’s book on gardening, and were pleased to find that he 
had been attracted by the theme of Bacon and of Cowley’s 
pleasantest essays, we betook ourselves to the page cited, and 
read, “ Whately, the author of the book on gardening, was either 
the father or the uncle of the Archbishop of Dublin.” From the 
text and the index combined, it follows that Archbishop Whately 


as little else than the raw material of an index. In one of Mr, 


' was either his own father or his own uncle. An eminent Frenc 
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philosopher does not come any better off. “ Comte, M. Charles, his 
‘ Traité de Législation,’ 231. His ‘Cours de Philosophie,’ 24.6.” 
This is the latest wrong done to the injured shade of the great 
Auguste. To confound “Monk ” Lewis and Cornewall Lewis 
would not be a greater blunder. It is instructive to learn, 
on the index-maker’s testimony, that Mr. Hallam has somewhere 
or other made “remarks” on the Literature of Europe. ‘The 
entry, “John, St., controversy as to the first and second 
epistles of,” mixes up the author of the Durham Letter with the 
Scripture writer, confounding, on the strength of a misunder- 
stood joke of Lord Brougham’s, Lord John Russell with St. John. 
The member for Kilmarnock will be surprised to learn that he | 
was once Home Secretary, in succession to Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, who had the modesty to quit that high State office for the | 
Financial Secretaryship of the ‘f'reasury. Other startling frag-_ 
mente of literary and political history are conveyed in the same | 
index, Extraordinary though they are, they are by no means with- | 
out parallel in our own and in foreign literature. In the first edition 
of Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des Coutemporains, for example, we are | 
informed that Mr. John Forster, the former editor of the Zeaminer, | 
“in spite of his varied occupations, has found time to write a 
series of biographies of the Statesmen of England, of which the 
best, Goldsmith and his Times, is considered by English critics to 
be a masterpiece of literary composition.” ‘The same authority 
records the fact that to Mr. #rancis Newiman’s work on the Sow are 
tobe attributed numerous returns to the Christian faith. These 
things, slight in themselves, throw the light of analogy upon some 
of the strange statements which are to be found in some modern 
writers of history. Their blunders are probably due to the fact 
that they are students of indexes and books of reference. Lf we 
can suppose Mr. Froude’s researches leading him to the index of 
the law-book which is said to take note of “ Best, Mr. Justice, | 
his great mind,” it is easy to imagine him penning a eulogy of | 
the capacions intellect of that great magistrate, without turning to 
the text which narrates that Mr. Justice Best said he had a great 
mind to commit the witness for contempt. In the investigation 
of indexes we are on the traces of the method in which a good 
deal of history is now written, and on the sources of some of the 
paradoxes which mark it. 

One practical conclusion commends itself to us as the result 
of these and similar inquiries. In an age of index-learning, 
and of the knowledge of references, our index-makers must be 
insiructed. They are the teachers of the nation. At present 
their importent office is exercised chieily by the broken-down 
creatures who may be observed, scattered over the Reading- 
room of the British Museum, transcribing from huge folios, 
and looking like reduced secondhand booksellers, and penny-a- 
liners out of employment. Why should not this important 
branch of industry be organized in accoidance with the prin- 
ciples of the division of izbour? Why should we not have a 
sacred Colieye or Guild of Index-makers, with its Professors of 
various learning, and its licentiates or authorised practitioners in 
different branches of knowledge? Faculties might be instituted, 
and departments within these faculties. ‘There ought to be theo- 
logical, legal, medical, scientific, historical, and political index- 
makers, and uo one should be allowed to practise in any branch of 
his art withont having obtained, after exawination, a diploma of 
confidence. The proof of knowledge which we require from law- 
yers, doctors, divines, and schoolmasters under the Privy Council, 
ought to be exacted from index-makers. The institution which 
we sugeest would fall short of Mr. Matthew Aznold’s ideal 
Academy, but it would have its humble uses. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON ECONOMY. 

by September of last year the Foreign Secretary addressed a 

Circular to Her Majesty’s representatives in foreign capitals, in 
which he requested intormation as to the relative cost of living 
abroad as itis at present and asit was twenty years ago. The Re- 
ports of these yentlemen have now been published, and very unsatis- 
tactory rea‘ling they are to people with fixed incomes and increasing 
families. Ifthe cost of bare necessaries, to say nothing of luxu- 
ries, goes cn growing in a similar ratio for the next half cen- 
tury, there will be obviously no room in the world for any but 
millionaires. The contemplation of the contingency is equally 
appalling and perplexing, and lands us in a labyrmth of specula- 
tive political economy and Irish bulls. Itis true that the witnesses 
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who from China to Peru speak with a harmony so absolute are 
interested ones. If you ask a moderately-paid official his ideas as 
to the adequacy of his pay to the various calls upon it, you may | 
count with some certainty on the tenor of his answer. Still the 
character of these gentlemen is a guarantee for the candour of 
their testimony, and, moreover, our own inrpressions and expe- | 
rience go a loug way to confirm the general accuracy of their | 
carefully drawn balauce-sheets. What we were not prepared for 
is the universality with which prices have mounted in the as- 
cending scale. We knew that in the great cities luxury had ceased 
to be within the reach of the economical, and that persons of 
modest means could no longer, merely mtando calun, plunge | 
themselves in the vortex of fashion without being swamped. We | 
were aware that wien an English colony takes a place under its | 
utronage, Whether a second-rate German capital ora Mediterranean | 
th, ever; thing from eggs to house-rent went on steadily muiti- | 
plying its cost. But, after reading these Reports, a prudent | 
father of a family with daughters to introduce and sons to 


. 
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eduente, in search of socicty and of schools cheap and good, 
may fairly turn away in despair, iven distant Scandinavia, ice. 
locked as it is for a third of the year, has not escaped the influence 
of the movement, and at Stockholm, as Mr. Davidson assures us, 
prices have risen a full 50 per cent. in the last filty years, It is 
the same in the retired German capitals, placid refuges for those 
who had blue blood to stagnate in their veins, and give them access 
to the high-born aristocratic circles. ‘These have not escaped the 
contayion of novel wants and expensive tastes, any more than 
of revolutionary doctrines; their inhabitants no longer content 
themselves with the refining influences of art and music, nor are 
satislied with the quiet lounge in the park, or the early Court tea- 


| parties. Of all of them, Dresden was the most duily pleasant, and 


the most popular. It had its Mnglish church of course, and what 
is more, it had its English club. The banks of the Elbe, from the 
pine woods over the river and the suburban villas dominating its 
banks, away to the Saxon Switzerland and the mountains of 
Bohemia, were charming. It had its gallery and the Madonna di 
San Sisto, it had its Briil’sche terrace with beer and inimitable 
ices for the afternoon, and its Opera with the crashes of German 
melody for the evening. You found comfortable houses cheap, 
you had the run of the simple and reasonable amusements of the 
place, and no one, unless he pleased, was expected to entertain, 
Mr. Burnley writes that the plutocracy of Chemnitz and neigh- 
bouring maaulacturing towns have changed all that. They bring 
the fortunes they have realized to Dresden, and vie with each 
other in expense and show, and the cost of their entertainments, 
Mr. Burnley is living now at twice the rate that would have suf- 
ficed him ten or fifteen years ago. Munich used to be perhaps even 
cheaper than Dresien. The art capital of south Germany must 
always have its attractions, although the wide handsome streets of 
its new town are almost as cheerless as the broad sandy plain 
that stretches away from its gates. Leven at Munich the rise 
has been 50 to 60 per cent. on cheap Bavarian prices. Stutt- 
gardt, with its bright suburban watering-place of Cannstadt, is 
pretty if dull, and the forest scenery of Wuriemberg is enchanting 
and unhackneyed. But at Stuttgardt too the advance in expenses 
has been “considerable.” Even in the capital of Switzerland, 
where we should have thought that resident foreigners must be 
rare enough, prices generally have risen very decidedly, while 
tourists will not be at all surprised to learn that hotel bills have 
doubled. Jt must be remembered that imposing edifices like the 
Dernerhof are a change, if a questionable improvement, upon 
the snug old inns in the town like the Crown or the Falcon, 
Similar accounts come from all the smaller and more remote 
capitals in which Englishmen generaily are less interested. What 
surprises us most perhaps is the report from ‘\thens, although we 
were aware that hotels in Athens, as elsewhere in the East, were 
generally dear. But knowing the necessarily very modest amount of 
the salaries of the countless Greek vilicials, even of statesmen in the 
highest places; being aware of the measure of the dealings of the 
National Bank, and of the small sums of money in circulation in 
the country ; we are almost startled to hear that a junior member 
of the mission must expend 4ool. if he lives in furnished apart- 
ments, Gool. to 700/. per annum if he takes up his residence in an 
hotel—and the latter plan is pronounced in some ways the cheaper. 
Lisbon is the solitary exception, and there prices, like many other 
things, seem to have remaiued in arrear of the general movement 
in Lurope. Even there, this is counterbalanced by the assumed 
necessity imposed by theclimate of having a residence in the country 
as well as a house in town. It is very dilierent in Madrid, which 
is of the less consequence as no one would {vel greatly drawn to that 
palace of the bitter winds and baking sun, where human life, as 
the Spanish proverb has it, is blown out like the flame of a candle; 
and in ilorence, which was once among ihe cheapest and plea- 
santest residences of Europe, the prices have trebled since its 
metamorphosis into the capital of united Italy. 

We do not mean to follow the Report into yet more remote 
places on other continents. We will ouly observe that the genteel 
pauper may give up ail thoughts of emigrating to either of the 
Americas, and that Buenos Ayres in especial, where expenses 
down to the entrées and the sweets are given with an admirable 
precision of detail, appears singularly undesirable. To come to the 
great Lurypean capitals. At St. Vetersburg we learn that out- 
goings have only risen from 30 to 50 per cent., which may be ex- 
plained perhaps by the circumstauce that they have always been 
inordinately high for people moving in society, At Constantinople 
they have, in different items, increased irom 25 to 100 per cent, 
but this signifies the less as the residence in Constantinople it- 
self, where you are shut up among giorious views by dusty cart- 
tracks and cypress-wooded cemeteries, is one of the dullest m 
the world. ‘Yhings are much dearer too in Berlin, where M. 
de Mazuus writes that luxury has ascended into the houses 
up the indispensable marble staircases, and clings to the 
lavish stucco; but we never yet heard of a Dritish family set- 
tling itselé voluntarily in the sad city among the sands by the 


‘Spree. Life in Vienna, Lord Sblocmiield tells us, is 70 oF 


80 per cent. more costly than it used to be, and we believe 
this 1s more or less the case in the provincial capitals, while even 
the settlers at Giiitz, who used to be exceptionally well off, have 
suilered in their degree. We did not need to read Mr. West's 
remarks to be assured of the influence of the Imperial régime ant 
of the influx of strangers into the show capital of Europe upon 
prices in Paris. We are rather surprised, on the contrary, at his 
placing it so low as he does, when he asserts that the aitaché who 
could have liyed on 330/, in 1850 must expend 6004, in 1870 
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Not that these calculations represent in practice the whole of the 
difference between the past and the present. Mr. West remarks 
with creditable courage that. there is no necessity for the junior 
members of the diplomatic profession vindicating their position 
by needless expenses, or for their burdening themselves with any 
share of the duties of hospitable representation of their country. 
Theoretically this is no doubt true, but in practice the young men 
from whom we mould our diplomats are not of the sort to live 
the lives of anchorites in the middle of acity like Paris. Assuming, 
as of course we do, that they avoid the Scylla of the /orett: and the 
Charybdis of the baccarat-table, there are still the countless ex- 

nses of society which at least plead plausibly for indulgence with 
any man who mixes init. No town puts upon a popular bachelor 
such inevitable pressure to entertain as Paris does. It is so 
natural to ask the foreign acquaintance who has received you 
to accompany you into one of the hospitable restaurants, whose 
glass portals invite you at every step. If your circle of French 
friends is even moderately large, the tax of the New Year’s Day 
étrennes is likely to dwart the totai of the rest of your Christmas 
bills. It is one of those debts of honour that must be acquitted, 


under pain of black looks, cold shoulders, and social ostracism. We 


do not expect considerations like these to influence the votes of 
financial critics in the House, and radical reformers. We only 
express our personal sympathy with the agreeable diplomat who 
finds himself with a straitened income on beard our diplomatic 
galley of the Faubourg St.-Hounoré, 

But we have been tempted to diverge somewhat from our 

cial object, which is the application of the facts of the Report 
to the private purposes of the public, If families and family men 
are not victimized in Paris in the same shape as successful bache- 
lors, they have their own causes of complaint. They must lodge 
themselves in apartments more or less spacious, and M. Hauss- 
mann has been tite evil genius of the house-hunter. ‘The demoli- 
tions which have beautitied Paris have driven them further and 
further to the west and north, chased them from the first floors 
to the second, and from the second attic-wards. T'rom great to 
little Paris is a natural transition, and we must bring our discursive 
journey to an end in Brussels. Once upon a time it was the Bou- 
logne of Muropean capitals, where fashionable widows with small 
jomtures and men of the world with embarrassing families sought 
sanctuary and mutual countenance. Its very hotels were marvels of 
profuse comfort and economy. Now, we are informed, “it would be 
difficult to find any city of Europe in which a more extraordinary 
change has taken place as regards the expenses of housekeeping, 
carriages, furniture, and the manner of entertaining.” Always 
given to model itself on Paris, it has striven to tread hard on the 
lager city’s heels in the matter of luxury, and has been very 
fairly successful, Belgium has been eminently money-making 
aud prosperous, and rich merchants, manufacturers, and iron- 
merchants come to the capital to lavish their money open- 
handed. Not even in Paris does one see so much of vulgar 
display and costly bad taste as in the boulevards of Lrussels. 
As straws show how the wind blows, even the passing traveller 
may read the signs of the times in the heightened prices and 
dwindled menus of the hotel tebles @héte. Lunkeepers must do 
much more than make the two ends meet, and are driven to 
retrench on the traditional Flemish profusion. In short, turn- 
ing from the contemplation of this dismal gallery of pictures, all 
painted in the same dispiriting hues, we are driven to the con- 
dusion, that English families who cling to cities may as well stick 
by London, suiting the quarter they inhabit in it to the depth of 
their purses, 


THE BURIAL LAW. 


HE Dissenters in country districts of England appear to labour 
under a vrievance somewhat similar to that which was 
apprehended for scattered adherents of the disestablished Irish 
Church, ‘The only difference between the two cases is that the 
live Churchman may be unable to find 2 church, while the dead 
Dissenter caunot obtain admission to a churchyard. He is, indeed, 
entitled to be buried in the churchyard of his parish, but only 
aecording to the zitual of the Church. A Bill has been brought 
into the House of Commons to remedy this alleged grievance, 
which is rather oddly stated by Mr. Osborne Morgan, wi:o com- 
plains that, at the funeral of a Welsh Methodist minister, the 
tucumbent of the parish where he was buried “ positively refused 
to allow any expression of feeling on the part of the multitude 
beyond what was prescribed in the Prayer-Look.” One cannot but 
apprehend that, if the expression of feeling ouce commenced, it 
would be very difficult to place any limit on the shapes which it 
should assume, and almost impossible to stop it. Some friend or 
admirer of the deceased would probably desire to express his 
feeling in an ovation over the grave, and the beginning of words 
Would be like the letting out of waters. It would be improper to 
resist this Bill ou what may be called an wsthetic consideration ; but 
only let us imagine what would happen if the expression of 
feeling were allowed without impediment in churchyards. 


The undertakers would immediately prepare for a new line | 
of business, They would advertise that they were ready to | 


express feeling in the most tasteful and pathetic manner on mode- 
Tate terms, and that a large variety of feeling was kept constantly 
on hand, and country orders were executed with promptitude and 
accuracy. It is difficult to say whether an uplholsterer’s tuneral 
ora cemetery monument is the more objectionable. They both 
exhibit in its most offensive shape the pretentious vulgarity of the 


age in which we live. The burial service as it is now performed 
belongs to an age of simplicity and exalted piety, but the expression 
of feeling which Mr. Osborne Morgan would interpolate would 
speedily debase it to suit the taste of the advertising undertaker 
of the nineteenth century. ‘The great lesson of the equality of 
mankind, if forgotten everywhere else, is remembered in the ser- 
vices of the Church. ‘The sumptuous procession of carriages or 
the humble train of bearers, the pile of gilded marble or the grassy 
grave, belong alike to a brother or a sister here departed. But it 
the expression of feeling is to be permitted beside the grave, we 
may be sure that regard for wealth or station will intrude into the 
only place from which it is now excluded. 

We should by no means object to the expression of feeling 
which was desired in the particular case of the Welsh Methodist 


minister. If thousands of people followed him to the grave, they 
could not all get near it; but all could, and doubtless would, 
have joined in singing hymns of their own selection, if the incum- 
bent had permitted it. But the incumbent only permitted them 
| to sing one hymn of his own selection, and we can well believe 
| that the assembled thousands departed in no good humour with 
the Church of England. If the Church only allows one hymn, 
| while the Chapel allows hymns ad libitum, it is not to be doubted 
that the population of Wales will prefer the Chapel to the Church. 
This is only saying what has often been said before, that the rigid 
unyielding system of the Establishment interferes with its accept- 
ance by the masses. It seems a pity that Methodists should be 
repelled by any cause from the Church, and especially by such a 
cause as the insufficiency of spiritual exercitation which is: per- 
mitted to them in the Church’s services, We cannot help thinking 
that the incumbent already mentioned might have been conve- 
nicntly deaf on the occasion of this funeral, and if the assembled 
thousands had sung hymns till they were hoarse we do not appre- 
hend that the disorderly precedent would have been ‘seriously 
mischievous to the Church. The incumbent might have finished 
the service, and started on a visit to a sick person in a remote 
corner of his parish, leaving the hymn-singing to transact itself’ in 
his absence. It seems a pity that the Church of England should 
be shaken, as we are told 1¢ has been, to its foundations by denying 
to Methodists the opportanity of expending their voices freely at a 
funeral. We should be disposed to place no limit to their singing, 
except that they should not shake to its foundations the particular 
church near which they sang. But of course the Methodists and. 
other Dissenters would desire not only to interpolate hymns, but 
to have an entire service performed by their own ministers. They 
will urge that, when a member of a particular sect dies in a re- 
| mote district, a minister may be got to perform the funeral, but 
that minister cannot be expected to bring a grave with him. The 
grave, they will contend, ought to be found in the churchyard of 
the parish to which the deceased belonged. A poor man, it. is 
evident, must be buried where he dies, and if there be not a ceme- 
tery in the neighbourhood he can only be buried in the chureh- 
yard, He has been a Dissenter ali his lite, yet he is forced to 
become a Churchman after he is dead, and he is not permitted to 
protect himself against the burial service by a conscience clause. If 
a town were now to be founded, it would be a matter of course to 
provide, inlaying it out, burial accommodation for all reliyious deno- 
niinations. It is urged that the same ought to be done in towns 
or villages that were foundedlong ago; andit is not easy to resist. 
this claim. One answer that is made to it of course is that here 
we have the thin end of the wedge. If the Dissenter gets into 
the churchyard he will next try to get into the church. But 
theze would be force in the reply that the live Dissenter may 
walk to a distant chapel or stay at home, but the dead Dissenter 
must be buried somewhere soon, Many Churchmen would be 
unwilling to force the Church services on those who object to 
them, wd at the same time they would admit that when Dis- 
senters die they must be buried. It seems to follow that, in dis- 
_tricts which are too poor to maintain separate cemeteries for 
Churchmen and Dissenters, a portion of the churchyard should be 
separated from the rest, and appropriated to burials at which the 
Church service is not performed. ‘This separation has not perhaps 
been contemplated by all supporters of the Bill, but it would 
appear to be the only way to obviate disputesas to the exact place 
| of bunial. If there be not such separation, the incumbent must. 
necessarily decide where a body should be buried, and his decision 
would hardly be satisfactory to Dissenters. If the existing church- 
yard is not large enough for convenient division, additional ground 
| must be obtained at the expense of the district requiring it. We 
! do not see that the much-abused principles of civil and religious 
liberty have any particular bearing upon this question, The 
Trishman contends that he has a right to live upon the land 
and, however this may be, it is undeniable that he, and also the 
Englishman, has a right to die upon it; and being dead, he must 
| be buried either with or without a religious service. 
| But unless there be a division of the churchyard, difficulties and 
| disputes would be interminable. It must be remembered that 
among the persons “ having charge of or being conceraed in” a 
' burial would not only be members of well-known religious bodies, 
but all sorts of philosophers and fanatics. We hear of secularists 
and recreative-religionists and other associations, whose notions of 
' a religious service would astonish a Churchman or even a Dis- 
senter of the old steady-going sort. Nor does the Bill remove the 
difficulty by providing that a religious service shall be conducted 
in a decent and solemn manner; for who is to judge of decency 
and solemnity? It is quite competent for some enthusiast in an 
attic to invent a new religion out of his own head, and then to 
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“ concern” himself in a burial, and proceed to conduct it decently 
and solemnly within view of the windows of an old-fashioned 
high and dry incumbent. Our enthusiast, while he is about it, 
may invent not only a religion, but a Deity. The Church may 
undergo a good deal for the sake of peace, but she can hardly submit 
to be turned into a Pantheon. It is the duty of Government to take 
care that this Bill shall be put into a practical shape before it passes, 
and therefore it was absolutely necessary to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. We think that the claim of the Dissenters is put upon 
too high ground, but it is hardly worth while to dispute the question 
of right, if we concede their demand as matter of expediency. 
They say that every parishioner has a right to be buried in the 
churchyard of his parish, and so he has; but his right is only 
to be buried according to the ritual of the Church. Every 
Se has a right to attend worship in his parish church, 

ut he has not a right to choose what service shall be performed 
in it. He can hardly have a greater right when dead than he 
had when living. To say that a right exists when the meaning 
is that it ought to exist, tends merely to confusion. Be the 
right, however, what it may, some settlement of the question 


should if possible be arrived at which might help in future | 


years to unite Dissenters with the Church. There is probably no 
composition inthe English language atterthe Bible so widely known 
and so lovingly treasured as Gray’s Zlegy. The Bible belongs 
equally to all religiousdenominations ; but the Elegy necessarily be- 
longs to the Church of Englandalone. Nobody ever saw or dreamed 
of seeing a burying-ground of Protestant Dissenters in which that 
= could have been composed. Yet a Dissenter can feel its 

tuty and may well wish that he had the part in it which a 
Churchman has. This view of the subject is not less important 
because it may be called sentimental. 

There are not many cases in which “ Christian burial,” 
as it is called, can legally be refused. If a body which appears 
to be that of Jew, Turk, or infidel, be cast ashore from a wreck, 
the clergyman of the nearest parish is bound by law to presume 
that the body is that of a baptized person, and to proceed to 
bury it. But although this presumption must be made when the 
skin is dark, it appears that the question may be investigated 
when the skin is white. The sufficiency of lay baptism has been 
established as the doctrine of the Church of England by a well- 
known decision of the Privy Council, but it is conceivable 
that there might be a case where it was proved to a clergy- 
man’s satisfaction that the deceased had not been baptized 
at all, In the case of very young children the question actually 
arises and is answered. But, we should say, as regards a boy 
or man, it would be difficult to prove the negative of baptism if 
the minister did not wish it to be proved. The mere fact that 
the deceased belonged to a sect which did not baptize until an age 
which he had not reached ought not, as it would seem, to suffice 
to prove this negative. The present question, however, is not 
upon the existence of the right to burial in the churchyard, with 
the office of the Church, but upon the creation of the right to 
burial in the churchyard with any oftice which the deceased may 
have directed, or which the person “concerned” in burying him 
may choose. There is very little thata Dissenter would object to 
in the Church’s office, and, in fact, the complaint is not of what it 
contains, but of what it does not contain, and does not admit to 
be interpolated. The aversion of Churchmen to the Bill is pro- 
bably directed not so much to the solemnities which might be 
practised by those whom we will call regular Dissenters, as to the 
orations and other possible extravagances of eccentric and irregular 
professors of new religions. But we should expect that the public 
feeling would be a strong check upon absurdities. 


THE DEFINITION OF THE NEW DOGMA. 


FP TE Schema on Papal infallibility has now been three weeks in 

the hands of the Fathers, and Ultramontane journalists eagerly 
assure us that a definition may be immediately looked for. One of 
the English Roman Catholic papers, whose correspondence columns 
have borne abundant evidence of late to the bitter feud raging be- 
tween the rival parties in the Church on the subject, announced last 
Saturday that oe discussion must now be closed on what would so 
soon be transferred from the debateable land of opinion to the 
sphere of faith. And Dr. Newman’s recent letter in the Standard, 
to which we referred last week, has been too hastily interpreted by 
some of his critics, both Catholic and Protestant, as implying 
that he also will be at once ready to submit to the obnoxious 
definition if it comes, however little he may desire it. It may be 
that he will, but at least he has not said so; and so consummate 
a master of English cannot fairly be held committed to more or 
less than the true and literal sense of the terms employed by 
him. Dr. Newman is indeed the last person to use language, 
like Talleyrand, to conceal his thoughts; but he always chooses 
language to convey his thoughts with a felicity and precision 
which ordinary speakers and writers do not often attain to; and 
his words, taken in themselves, may at least as well mean that 
he feels convinced the Council will not sanction the new dogma 
as that he is prepared to accept it when it is defined. Taken 
in connexion with the context of the letter, which strongly 
reprobates the Infallibilist programme, this seems the most 
natural meaning. Moreover he has only avowed his conviction that 
what the assembled Fathers constantly proclaim “ with one voice ” 
will be true, and it has been already pointed out by the first 
of living ecclesiastical historians that this unanimity is indispen- 


sable, according to all precedents of former Councils, for a defini. 
tion of faith. But it seems hardly possible that the new dogma 
should be defined at all under such conditions, and accordingly the 
regulations recently promulgated provide for the vote of a majority 
being taken as conclusive. It is of course very conceivable that 
the Court of Rome may order the four or five hundred prelates 
whose votes it can reckon on to decree Papal infallibility, and stop 
all further discussion, and it is quite certain that they will obey 
the order ifit is given. But if professions are to go for anything 
the large and influential minority who are led by Dupanloup 
and Strossmayer must feel bound to oppose such a decree, and their 
opposition would deprive it, according to Dr. Dillinger, of all 
moral weight, and would place it beyond the scope of Dr. Newman’s 
letter altogether. To quote the impressive words of Mer. 
Dupanloup, in his Second Letter to the infallibilist Archbishop of 
Mechlin— 

You cannot speak of unanimity, nor allege “ the general sentiment of the 
Episcopate and the faithful in Germany and France,” when nearly the 
whole German Episcopate is against you; when its gravest bishops, after 


| having, from Fulda downwards, expressed their fears, have just reiterated 


them with so much force; when so many French and so many American 
bishops, not to speak of others, have associated themselves with that act, 
and will stand by them in the discussion, if you insist on forcing it upon us, 
It is, therefore, no “refining” on words, as has been oddly 
enough suggested, to indicate the significance of Dr. Newman's 
carefully specified limitation of his contidence to such conciliar 
judgments as the Fathers shall proclaim unanimously. He is not 
a writer to misuse or waste his words, least of all in so gravea 
question, involving, as Bishop Maret expresses it, “an entire 
transformation of the whole system of Christianity and the 
Church, and the substitution of Credo Papam for Credo Ecclesiam 
in the Creed.” What another great leader of thought in the 
Roman Catholic world would have said to such-a detinition we 
know from his dying words, and we Jearn what importance was 
attached to them at head-quarters from the way in which the 
news of his death was received at Rome. One would be glad 
to be able to disbelieve the report of the Pope’s seizing the op- 
= of a large reception of foreigners to pronounce a 

itter condemnation on the opinions of the departed. But there 
seems at least no doubt about the public insuit offered to Count 
Montalembert’s memory, however the fact may be explained, by 
forbidding his friend Mgr. Dupanloup to celebrate mass for him, 
and arranging for its performance at a time when no members 
of the Council would be able to attend it. Rome is indeed 
very anxious just now to be saved from the services and the 
presence of her best and truest friends. 

There have been so many conflicting rumours as to the parti- 
cular shape which the proposed definition of infallibility was to 
assume that it is satisfactory at last to have the ¢pstssima verba ot 


‘the Caput addendum decreto de Romani Pontificis Primatu laid 


| before us. 


One commendation we need not hesitate to bestow 
upon it. There can be no possible mistake about its meaning, and 
there is no sort of attempt to shirk the most explicit statement of 
the new dogma in every detail, in the most explicit and offensive 
form. A tone of studied detiance runs through every clause. 
Some cherished conviction or venerable precedent or historical 
verdict is trampled upon in the moulding of each  succes- 
sive sentence. It can hardly have been from ignorance that 
all the most conclusive arguments against the Papal claim 
are glanced at in the form of the delinition only to be con- 
temptuously ignored, as though the compiler had chuckled, with 
a muttered Ve victis, over every line. The chapter consists 
of two paragraphs—the first purporting to give the reasons, 
and the second the actual decree. We will take them as they 
stand. We are first told that “the Holy Roman Church has 
received from the Lord, in the person of Blessed Peter, full and 
supreme primacy and principality over the Universal Catholic 
Church” (super universam Catholicam Ecclesiam), “ with plenitude 
of power.’ On this it is suflicient to observe that, when Martin V. 
condemned the errors of Wiclitfe in denying the supremacy of the 
Roman Church, he did not venture to make any such claim, with 
the recent decrees of the Council of Constance before his eyes. 
lle explained that Wiclitie was in error because he meant by the 
Roman Church the Universal Church or a Council, or at least 
denied the primacy of the Pope super alias ecclesias particulares, 
which is quite another thing. The decree proceeds to state, that 
as the Pope is bound above others to defend the faith, so * whatever 
questions of faith arise ovght to be settled by Ais judgment according 
to the words 7 es Petrus.” If this assertion be true, one can but 
remark that, as Punch once said, “ ought stands for nothing” in 
this world. ecclesiastical history for above twelve centuries is 
a lamentable record of how entizely the Church has left undone 
what she ought to have done, and done what she ought not to have 
done. During that period no single question of doctrine was finally 
decided by the Pope, and his judgments were again and again revised 
and sometimes rejected by G2cumenical Councils. ‘There is no hint 
of his right of finally deciding in any catechism or confession or 
in the theological literature of the Church, For four centuries 
there is no trace of any dogmatic decree at all of any Pope. All the 
great controversies of the early Cuurch were decided without the 
intervention of Popes ; in three only did they attempt to take part, 
and in none of these did tiey succeed in carrying their point. The 
great Arian controversy had been discussed in above fiity Synods 
and settled by the Council of Nice before Rome opened her lips 
on the matter. And the two first Popes who did speak on it, 
Julius and Liberius, spoke on the wrong side. When the Church 
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had been betrayed into complicity with Arianism by the heretical 
synods of Seleucia and Rimini, no one dreamed of appealing to the 
Pope to put matters right. At the second, both in time and in 
importance, of the (ecumenical Councils, when the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost was defined, Rome was not represented at all. 
Pope Sivicius, at the end of the fourth century, when appealed to, 
declined to pronounce sentence on an accused bishop, on the ground 
that he had no jurisdiction and must await the judgment of the 
pishopsof theprovince. We mighteasily go on, but we have perhaps 
said enough to illustrate the modest claim that all questions of 
faith ought to be decided by the Roman Pontiff. 

The compilers of this notable caput are not satistied, however, with 
laying down the law as to what ought to be done. On the principle, 
we presume, that itis dangerous to argue with the master of twenty 
legions, they think they may venture to go a step further and 
roundly assert that what ought to be always has been. And they 
have, it would seem intentionally, chosen to frame their assertion 
in words which make it not only a substantial but a formal and 
yerbal contradiction of the most notorious facts of history. “ Hac 
que dicta sunt, rerum probantur effectibus ; quia in Sede Aposto- 
lica tmmaculata est semper Catholica servata religio et celebrata 
doctrina.” If the words were chosen accidentally, there is an almost 
judicial infelicity about them. We need not pause here over the 
heterodox or contradictory judgments of Innocent I. and LiL, 
Gelasius, Vigilius, Leo IX., Urban LIL., Stephen ILI., Celestius IIL, 
Nicolas I. and III., and many more. There is one case, which is 
alone sullicient for the purpose, which is irresistibly forced on 
ourrecollection by the wording of the document before us:—‘‘ The 
Catholic doctrine,” it says, ‘has always been preserved immacu- 
late in the Apostolic See.” There was once a Pope who thought 
very differently, and had the indiscretion to give public expres- 
sion to his thoughts. LeoIL., writing to the Emperor Constan- 
tine, after the Sixth GEcumenical Council, which had condemned 
his predecessor Honorius for heresy, stigmatizes him as one qui 
hance Apostolicam Ecclesiam profana proditione immaculatam macu- 
lari permisit, while he volunteered the assurance to the Spanish 
bishops that Honorius was “eternally condemned ” for doing so. 
And in the Profession of Faith in the Liber Diurnus, probably 
drawn up by Gregory IL., and exacted for centuries of every Pope 
on his accession, Honorius is named, in terms apparently derived 
from Leo II.’s letter, among those “gui novo ct heretico dogmate 
immaculatam Det Ecclesiam polluere nitebaniur.” If we are to 
accept the statement of the Schema on Infuallibility, what are we 
ss say — former Popes who by anticipation so flatly contra- 

ted it 

In the actual form of the definition which follows, three points 
are chiefly deserving of notice. In the first place, the new dogma 
is quietly assumed and acted upon before it is defined. The 
Council, whether unanimously or by a majority, is not even 
allowed to define it, but, as Dr. Déllinger pointed out in his criti- 
cism of the Infallibilist Petition, the Pope ‘bears witness to 
himself.” It is not the Council which teaches, but “we (Pius 
teach and define with the concurrence of the Sacred Council.” 
Not only is the world to rest upon the tortvise, but the tortoise is 
to rest upon itself. In the next place, it may be worth while just 
to notice, in passing, that Papal infallibility is expressly extended 
to matters of faith and morals (in rebus fidei et morum), and there- 
fore covers all such moral or immoral principles as were specified 
the other day in the letter of “ an English Catholic ” to the Zimes. 
And lastly, it must be observed that the “divine assistance” on 
which the Pope’s “prerogative of inerrancy or infallibility ” 
depends is expressly grounded on the words of our Lord to 
St. Peter in Luke xxii. 3z—“I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not.” It might perhaps be enough to point out that 
the infallibilist interpretation of our Lord's words is not only 
contradicted by the most certain facts of history, but is on 
the facc of it thoroughly uncritical. The context shows clearly 
that the prayer was offered for St. Peter personally, and that the 
“faith” spoken of is not faith generically and in all the articles 
of the creed, but faith in the divine personality and mission of the 
Messiah, But it is more to the purpose here to remind the 
—. and adherents of the new Schema of the oath imposed 
by the Fourth Session of the Council of Trent on all bishops and 
Priests to interpret Scripture jucrta unanimem consensum Patrum— 
the consent, that is, not of St. Bernard’s writings, whether genuine 
or spurious, as Dr. Herbert Vaughan seems to imagine, but of the 
great Christian doctors of the first six centuries. Every bishop or 
priest who interprets this passage of Papal infallibility breaks his 
oath. No fewer than eighteen of the Fathers have occupied them- 
selves with it—including among others the venerable names of 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Leo the Great—but not 
one of them recognises in it anything beyond a personal pro- 
mise to Peter that his faith in his Saviour should not finally suc- 
cumb, Of any pledge of infallibility to himself, or still more to his 
Successors, they breathe no hint. The first writer to apply the words 
In any sense to the See of Rome was Pope Agatho in 680, in the 
Vain hope of averting the threatened condemnation of his prede- 
cessor Honorius, which his successor, as we have seen, accepted 
and most emphatically endorsed. It was not, therefore, his gra- 
tuitous assertion of the indefectible faith of his predecessors— 
qualified, however, by the admission that a great ignorance of 
theology had long prevailed at Rome—which the Council ap- 
proved, but his profession of faith against Monothelism. The 
decree of the Council, and Leo IL.’s subsequent statements 
quoted above, are a complete refutation of the desperate attempt 

bolster up the rotten orthodoxy of Honorius by an arbitrary 


ye prem of the words addressed to St. Peter before his 
denial of Christ. 

We have now gone seriatim through all the clauses of the pro- 
posed definition, and are in a position to appreciate at its proper 
value the concluding anathema, “ Whosoever shall presume to con- 
travene this our definition, let him know that he has fallen away 
from the truth of faith.” It is unfortunate if it be so, for whoso- 
ever shall presume to assent to it will unquestionably havo fallen 
away from the truth of history and of fact. m 


THE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY OF MARSEILLES. 


) there is any truth in the common saying that there is a 

smack of Serena in the remembrance of great pain or 
loss, the shareholders in the more audacious speculations of 1865 
and 1866 must have a very pleasant time of it just now. After 
years of strain, worry, and harass, the more fortunate of them are 
beginning to gather together the remnant of their shattered means 
and calculate the chances of decent subsistence in England. It 
must be eminently delightful to them to employ this tardy lull 
of care in conning over the incidents which Ned them into the 
labyrinth of difliculties from which they are at last beginning to 
extricate themselves. To those whose memories are short, or 
whose knowledge is inexact, we commend the judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Malins in the case of the Imperial Land Company of 
Marseilles. It will revive the remembrance of certain very 
astonishing events in some minds, whilst to others it will present 
them ina clearer shape than probably they have hitherto worn. 
But whether the victims be careless or unobservant, the curious 
incidents by which they were affected, and which have left 
an enduring mark on the course of their lives, must even now 
be matter of thrilling and absorbing interest. Novelists who 
took the concoction and failure of the extemporized speculations 
of 1865 and 1865 as the subject-matter for their romances 
have been severely criticized for their wholesale fabrication 
of the wild and the improbable. Nothing, it has been said, 
could show such a want of knowledge of life and of artas the 
stories they devised of Companies started by men without capital, 
and recruited by men without brains; of profits enormous beyond 
the bounds of possibility, and of contidence limited by no restric- 
tions of probability. Yet everything imagined by these extravagant 
writers of fiction barely keeps up with the devices and successes 
of Companies such as those to which reference was made the other 
day in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 

The Marseilles Land Company has indeed a marvellous history, 
and its own shareholders must even now be astounded at proceed- 
ings to which they themselves once were, in a eertain sense, 

arties. They illustrate with a strange and curious light the art 

y which persons gifted with a peculiar talent for finance can 
create two or three Companies out of nothing, and make them 
give mutual support to one another. This is no despicable 
art. Let it be remembered that every Company pre-supposes 
capital, and that capital pre-supposes contributions, and that 
the contributions come from an infinite, or—to speak correctly— 
from a very large number of subscribers, each of whom has toiled 
with as much sedulousness in making, as he exhibits anxiety in 

arting with, the quota he contributes to the common fund. ‘This 
is the first and the great achievement; to extract out of the 
pockets of the poor, the saving, the timid, and the sanguine, a 
sufficient sum to represent what modern speculators call ‘‘a big 
thing.” The next achievement is to make the “ big thing” pay 
its concoctors. Let no man, therefore, disparage the financial 
acuteness of the speculators who founded the “ Land Company of 
Marseilles.” This Company got together a capital of nearly four 
millions sterling. Now 4,000,000/. represents a very consider- 
able item of our national taxation and expenditure. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who adds 4,000,000. to the revenue, or 
remits 4,000,000l. of taxes, congratulates himself on his sagacity 
or his luck. And the founders of a Company who scrape together 
4,000,000/. from the savings of tradesmen, widows, curates, doc- 
tors, governesses, and half-pay officers may equally congratulate 
themselves on having done a remarkably good stroke of business. 
Well; the Imperial Land Company of Marseilles did collect this 
sum. The next thing was to turn it to good account. By this 
we are of course not so simple-minded as to mean a good account 
for the shareholders. Companies are formed to attract shareholders, 
but to enrich Directors; and the Marseilles Land Company only 
followed the rule of all other Companies in making the best thing 
it could for its Directors. Having issued a prospectus glowing 
with the golden eloquence of promised dividends, it took the most 
certain way of confining its immediate profits to the authors of 
the scheme. On its Board were three Directors—Sir Joseph 
M'‘Kenna, Mr. Harvey Lewis, and Mr. Henshaw—who were the 
subjects of certain judicial remarks from Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
which probably they will not soon forget ; with them were asso- 
ciated Mr. Albert Grant, of high fiscal notoriety, and two Directors 
of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank. The three gentlemen first 
named were also Directors of the National Bank, and Mr. Albert 
Grant was the “grande decus columenque rerum” of the once flourish- 
ing Crédit Foncier. The revelations of financial card-shuilling 
which the law Courts have effected within the last few years will 
indicate to the simplest mind the basis of operations on which 
the Marseilles Company was sure to proceed. With Directors 
who had also seats on the Boards of the Crédit Foncier and of 
two Banks, it would indeed have been surprising if notes and 
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bills, paper and bullion, had not been shuffled from one hand to 
the other, and if everybody connected with the four concerns did 
not become, or seem to become, immediately rich. First of all, 
3,300,000/. was paid to Mr. Masterman for the Marseilles pro- 
perty, by Directors two of whom were also Directors of 
his Bank. ‘This was transaction No. 1 with a Bank. ‘There 
was nothing complicated in this. It was simply a_ piece 


of unmitigated extravagance, such as the collusive apathy | 


of shareholders always allows Directors to indulge in. A 
Board, two members of which were Directors of Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank, paid a sum of more than three millicns 
to Mr. Masterman for a property of which they knew nothing, and 
which, we believe, has never returned a farthing to the hapless 
shareholders who contributed the purchase-money. Dut this is 
nothing more or less than shareholders expect nowadays. There 
are other transactions which happily even the morality of the 
Stock Exchange does not regard as ordinary and connnonplace. 
The 3,300,000/. paid for Mr. Masterman’s property does not re- 
present the whole amount that came out of the pockets of the 
shareholders. Six or seven hundred thousand pounds more were 
paid, nominally for the land, but in reality to reward the inde- 
fatigable energy of the promoters, And indeed we may observe 


that the marvellous strategy by which a great number of rather | 


poor people were induced to subscribe 4,000,000/. for the purchase 
of a somewhat unprofitable property did demand a handsome 
acknowledgment; though that the shareholders were the proper 
persons to wake this acknowledement is not altogether so 
clear to us. Of this sum the Crédit Foncier got 360,000/. 
This must have been in the glorious days when that mira- 
culous concern paid dividends of 40 per cent. But we are 
not at liberty to suppose that the whole or the bull of this 
360,000/. went to the shareholders of the Crédit Foncier. The 


noble art of paying capital away in the form of dividends was | 


already known, and Mr. Albert Grant’s colleagues were not likely 
to neglect its advantages. It will not be uncharitable, then, if we 
suppose that the Directors of the Land Company, who were also 
Directors of the Crédit Foncier, remunerated themselves in one 
capacity for the services which they had rendered in the other, 
and that when the wages of “ direction ”’ ended, those of “ promo- 
tion’ began. ‘The Mercury whose golden wand showered these 
muniticeut hoxorarta on admiring and grateful colleagues was Mr. 
A. Grant himself. Speaking of this famous but not sutfliciently 
exalied financier, the Vice-Chancellor remarks :—“ Mr. Grant had 
got so much into the habit of handling large sums of money, that 
he gave 10,000/. to one perscn, 15,000/. to another, and, in fact, 
distributed sums of this magnitude with as much ease as other 
persons would have given half-crowns.” 

The several * persons” to whom these rich rewards were given 
out of the shareholders’ money, and whom the Vice-Chancellor 
considerately does not name, seem to have had no compunction in 
receiving them at the time; but, as proceedings in the Equity 
Courts loomed nearer, their scruples waxed stronger. Under 
the iniuence of a tardy but not unreasonable repentance, they 
began to propose terms of accommodation with narrow-minded 
shareholders, whose appreciation of their own claims widely 
exceeded their appreciation of the claims of “ promoters.” One 
person who had received 110,000. satistied his conscience and his 
remonstrants by refunding 56,oo0/. Another, who had received 
37,000/, repaid 20,0007. but these claims do not measure the 
obligations of the Company, or the laxity of its administration. 
‘The very case which suggests these remarks arose out of a claim 
which more than any other illustrates the looseness and recklessness 
which characterized the whole administration. The Land Company 
prosecuted a suit in Equity in order to recover 5,c00/. which had 
been paid by its Directors for the purpose of inducing the National 
Bank to receive its deposits. The very statement sounds prepos- 
terously ludicrous. banks—especially new banks—are generally 
ouly too thankful to receive their customers’ deposits without 
further consideration. The deposits are, in fact, the stock-in-trade 
wherewith banks carry on their business. And the trade is not, 
on the whole, considered a bad one. But the Directors of the 
National Bank thought differently when the Imperial Marseilles 
Land Company—a Company with nearly 4,00c0,0col. of paid- 
up shares—proposed to open an account with the National 
Bank. It was obliged, orit thought itself obliged, to purchase this 
favour by a premium of §,000/. This was a strange and un- 
paralleled proceeding; but the incidents which accompanied it 
were stranger still. The offer of this munificent premium came 
not from the Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, but trom the 


“Crédit Poncier and Mobilier” of England. The Secretary of | 


this gorzcous institution wrote to the Directors of the National 
Bank, informing them that they were to receive 5,000/. as * banking 
comission, in consideration of the trouble ” they were to have in 
keeping the deposits of a Company which was going to spend 
3,300,000/, in purchasing unknown land. And, although 
the money was to be paid for the Marseilles Land Company, 
it was to be paid, not by them, but by the Crédit Foncier. It 
is impossible to explain this circuitous transaction on any other 
hypothesis than that the Marseilles Land Company first paid 
the Crédit Foncier, and then the Crédit Foncier paid the National 
Bank. Such ave the transactions of promoters. But why they 
should be so roundabout is not clear to plain folk. And it cer- 
tainly has an odd look that Mr. Harvey Lewis, who was one 
of the Directors of the Land Company, and who might reasonably 
be supposed to have assented to the writing of this letter and the 
disposal of this money, should also be one of the Directors of the 
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National Bank, by whom this money was to be received, 
It is odder, too, that he should actually have been present 
when this letter was received at the bank. But it is oddest 
| of all that he should have sworn that he knew nothing, or had 
| forgotten everything about the source from which the money came, 
| Perhaps few things connected with the concoction of Finance 
; Companies are more remarkable than the inattention with which 
| their most momentous operations are transacted, and the speedy 
oblivien to whieh they are consigned. In this ease the multipli- 
cation of directorships in one person and the intervention of 
several Companies in the same operation may be supposed to have 
dulled Mr. Lewis’s observation at the time, and to have deadened 
his recollection aiterwards. Still it is obvious that this plea, 
though plausible as an excuse, is hardly satisfactory as a defence, 
There is an undoubted awkwardness in this ignorance about pay- 
ments on the part of the man who oflicially received them. And 
the awkwardness is increased when the same person who did not 
know whence he received the payment of 5,000/. was also a party 
to the payment of more than 3,000,000/. for a property of which 
he never investigated the value or the capabilities. 
d'urther comment is superseded by the strong observations of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who said that he “had seen a great many 
disreputable things in relation to companies since he sat upon the 
Bench, but he had never seen anything move discreditable than 
the transactions which had come to lightin regard to the Imperial 
| Land Company.” It is not improbable that things still more dis- 
creditable may yet come to light. But surely enough has been 
revealed already to make people ask, Ought a man who is mixed 
| up in these questionable dealings to be a member of the English 
| Legislature? Weare bound to give Mr. Harvey Lewis credit for 
| his declared ignorance of the source whence the 5,000/. came, or 
| for his belief that it was in fact paid by the Crédit Foncier, 
But when we remember that the Crédit Foucier had received 
360,000/. from the Land Company for its services as “ promoter,” 
this ignorance on the part of a Director ef the latter association 
certainly requires explanation. If the people of Marylebone— 
that is, that class of people which now return members—are in- 
different to the character of the man who represents them, Mr. 
Hiarvey Lewis ought to consult his own conscience, and to ask 
whether, after the strong judicial remarks on his connexion with 
these most disgraceful operations, he thinks himself a tit person 
to make laws for England. Mr. Harvey Lewis is an “ advanced 
Liberal,” and probably not disinclined to Americanize the in- 
stitutions of his country. But he ought to know that there is 
one species of Americanization from which the English Parliament 
and people still revolt; that by which their colleagues and re- 
presentatives in St. Stephen’s are degraded to the level of the 
inost uuscrupulous money-grubbers in one of the State Legisla~ 
tures of the Union. 


A SUNDAY IN NEW YORK. 

\ 7E are informed by the New York Herald that “the new 

editor of the Oberlin (Ohio) News has issued a salutatory, 
brief but to the point. He says, ‘ We come here to make money 
and a readable paper.’ ” The “ salutatory ” of journals which hope 
to succeed aud of journals which do succeed, and the valedictory 
of journals which fail, might, we conceive, as in Oberlin so in 
London, be reduced to the terse formulary of our Ohio contem- 
porary. But if we come to reduce the statement to logical form 
the proposition does not admit of simple conversion. All 
is readable makes money, but we are hardly prepared to admit 
that all that makes money is readable, We have no doubt, 
for example, that Mr. Charles Dickeus’s later novels, and his 
readings, now brought positively for the last time to a final fare- 
well, make money, but we should be sorry to pronounce the stories 
readable or the elocution tolerable. The New York Herald itself 
by all accounts makes money, but its “readability,” to use a pro- 
bable phrase of its elegant writers, must depend upon public taste. 
h Among many specialities of this remarkable paper, and it seems to 
be an invention of its own, is giving on Monday twelve columns of re- 
ports of the various sermons preached and services held at the dif- 
ferent churches and meeting-houses, tabernacles, conventicles, 
theatres, and music-halls in New York and Brooklyn. The reporters 
and penny-a-liners—we beg pardon, the journalists—engaged on 
the New York Herald, like their British brethren, must turn their 
hands to everything, and we seem to detect the same fine Italian 
hand in the reports of New York religion and Washington plea- 
sures. A “Jam at the White House” and “ the Gossips of Grace 
| Church and the Beauties of Fashionable Worship and Lovely 
Ladies as Aids to Devotion” have the same unmistakeable flavour 
of Jenkins, just as we find a British chiffonnier of literature adapting 
the same style of word-painting to the details of a burlesque and to 
the Gicumenical Council. We note the fact because, in the impend- 
ing Americanizing of ail our institutions threatened or promised by 
Mx. Bright, we shall probably some day find in our Monday’s news~ 
papers copious and personal reports of the sermons and dresses exhi- 
bited at the London churches on Sunday morning. We have already 
advanced a step towards this desirable consummation. Already 
the Saturday papers, or some of them, give us a prelibation of the 
banquet about to be spread next day by our spiritual pastors 
masters, and from the increasing length of the announcements 
made by ecclesiastical touters of the “ Preachers in the London 
churches to-morrow” we conjecture that the churches and the 
sects alike are getting fully aware of the advantages of advertising, 
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But, as in the case of theatres and other popular exhibitions, 
anticipatory advertisements ought to find their correlation in 
critical reports. A play or a burlesque is advertised and then 
criticized. It is only fair, if services and sermons are advertised, 
that — should be reported. The New York Herald is more 
logical than the Pall Mall Gazette and the Globe. pc 

The difficulty, and by a little practice it may be got over, is in 
getting penny-a-liners to go to church—or rather, when they 
have got to church, in getting “ journalists” who are sufficiently 
acute not to display their entire ignorance of a novel subject. 
Just as the typical flunkey of the jest-book hoped that it would be 
considered in his wages if he was to be required to attend family 

yers, so we trust that the penny a line has been raised to 
twopence in the case of the gentlemen of the press who are 
required by the New York Herald to go to church on Sunday and 
afterwards write out their experiences of this unusual exercise. At 

sent we should say, judging from the reports in the New York 
Herald of February 28, that the reporters have not yet quite settled 
to their work. Theological and ecclesiological technology hardly 
comes, like reading and writing, by nature; and we remember some 
cases in this field of disquisition among ourselves where “ able 
editors ” and accurate sub-editors have committed their journals 
to queer blunders in unfamiliar matters. Years ago the 7'imes 
inserted a report, communicated by some expert, of some choice 
ecclesiastical celebration in which the writer described the 
altar of a new church, or college, as elevated on a “ foot- 
.” the recognised phrase for a step. This was printed 
in the 7imes as a “ foot-pan.” The New York Herald has not 
perhaps committed so good a joke as this, but its Religious 
Summary shows here and there the lucubrations of tyros in church- 
ing. It used to be said of a deceased Bishop, who hal acquired | 
a knack of looking very unctuous and religious in church, that he 
always joined in the Lord’s Prayer as though it were a decided 
novelty which he had met with for the first time. The journalist 
who does Grace Church for the Herald may be pardoned for his 
gushing and enthusiastic language, seeing that “ the strikingly 
impressive effect” of what he saw and heard was decidedly the 
sane sort of impression which is made upon us by our first panto- 
mime. ‘The picture is drawn by a novice in religious, but an 
expert in theatrical, effects :— 

The softened holy light streaming through the multi-coloured panes and 
devices in glass, the wavy pearls of music, the deep and stately tones of the 
earnest preacher’s voice, the delicate tracery in the Gothic roof, resting 
on high-reaching moulded pillars, the massive dark-stained and richly- 
furnished pews, the clezance of toilet and beauty of feature among the many 
fair worshippers, the air of real and calm and quiet contemplation, had alto- 
gether a strikingly impressive effect. 

That is to say, the combination of the Beauty of Ifoliness and 
the Holiness of Beauty had such an effect upon the susceptible 
reporter that we are noi altogether surprised at his conclusion :— 

Sitting on a softly cushioned seat near the centre aisle, midway between 
the chancel and the entrance, listening to the music, the ripple of responses 
from the congregation, and the full sonorous swell of the reader's voice, it 
was difficult to feel otherwise than an impulse of sympathy with this order 
of Christian worship). 

Grace Church, we need hardly say, is a very orthodox Episco- 
palian church ; but not an extreme one. And yet, if we may trust 
the reporter, some things are done there which would make even 
Mr. Purchas stare and gasp. We are informed that “after the 
splendid voice of Rev. Mr. Egbert had ceased to intone the lessons 
of the day, the tal! form of the Rev. Dr. Potter rose in the pulpit.” 
If in the use of New York the sermon follows the second lesson, 
and nothing follows the sermon, for such we are explicitly told was 
the case on this occasion, the New York Episcopalians can hardly 
complain of the length of their Sunday devotions. 

We felt curious to know how the more advanced school manages 
Matters across the Atlantic; but we regret to say that the reporter 
on “St. Alban’s Litualistic Church,” evidently knowing nothing 
about the matter, skulks from his duty in language safe, but 
provolingly vague. We are only informed that 

The services are o/ the orthodox ritualistic order. The officiating clergy- 

Men are attired in ecciesiastical vestments, and are surrvuunded in their 
exercises by a throns of white-robed choristers. While the celebrant 
solemnly recites the prescribed passages the members of the congregation 
alternately bow and cross themselves in the responses, while additional 
tapers are lighted us the worship progresses. 
The impression made upon the gentlemen of the press by the 
Episcopalian churches seems to have been that of an assembly of 
Otos-eaters, a cali and dreamy Castle of Indolence, and a revival, 
if anything, of the Dutch governors of New York. The Sec- 
tarians are certainly more lively. At Plymouth Church, so the 
summary informs us :— 

Mr. Beecher preached on the “ hourly preparation to meet God in the other 
life,” and some of Lis hearers must “have thought they had been rather 
delayed in this work by those gentlemen who stood at the door of the taber- 
nacle erving out “ Only pew-holders aliowed to enter at present.” Silently, 
md with Christian resignation, we trust those unhappy mortals who 
had been unable to bid fer a pew, stood by while the clect, some of whom, 
We fear, imayined that they had paid a price for the first consideration of the 

ord, entered iv silks and satins. .. These anxious supplicators for 

vine grace were no seoner seated than some of them engaged in pious 
conversation about sociables and the price of gold. . 
At the Church of the Messiah—Unitarian—a singing match was 
decided. The pastor’s place 
Was filled by a Boston clergyman, who informed the congregation that he 
heard much of their singing, and desired to ascertain for himself if 
they could do as well as the congregation on “the Hub.” ‘Thus challenged, 
the worshippers struck up “Far from mortal cares retreating,” with an 


energy and a lustiness that must have been gratifying to the challenger, 
and we pray acceptable to Him, &c. The match was worthy of the 
metropolis. 

At the Lyric Hall, Mr. Frothingham, the person who assisted 
Mr. Beecher in the clinical marriage of Richardson and the woman 
McFarland, got into first principles and the high etymological 
latitudes, and also somewhat out of soundings. He delivered 
a “sermon on religion, which word has three definitions — 
one to ‘read over,’ one to ‘bind again,’ and a third to 
‘loosen.””” We are quite aware that Cicero is responsible for 
the first, and that Lactantius and others father the second 
derivation of the word. But that religion means a “releasing” 
is peculiar to Mr. Vrothingham’s dictionary, though not to his 


| practice, seeing that in the ceremony aforesaid he considered the 


loosening of the marriage knot a very religious duty indeed. 

Were it not that to inculcate any duty is not in their way, and 
did we not detect a slight plagiarism of a certain Spartan practice, 
we should for liveliness recommend to the conductors of the Sunday 
Lectures at St. George’s Hall the following American mode of 
spending Sunday evening :— 

The usual temperance meeting, under the auspices of the King’s County 
Temperance Association, was held at Hooley’s opera-house last evening. 
The place was crowded to excess, and the “end men” got off several very 


| amusing caricatures of incbriates to the delight of a decidedly “mixed” 


audience, 


If, as we have already hinted, the knowledge of the New 
York reporters is limited on religious matters, as in one case 
where we are informed that the sermon was on the text 
“Charity never fadeth,” and in another where a verse, new to 
the Authorised Version, is quoted, “Thou didst not lead thy 
Holy One to see corruption,” the penny-a-liners are quite at home 
in their pictorial and personal estimate of New Yori church-going. 
The column which, in the New York Jerald, immediately fol- 
lows the Religions Summary is filled with an account of the 
“yveceptions and balls last week.” The one column reads exactly 
like the other, and evidently proceeds from the same pen. At the 
White House we are told that the President’s wife “wore a robe 
of ruby velvet, with her portly shoulders subdued under a fichu 
of point d’Alengon,” and that Mrs. Hamilton Fish “ wore delicate 
mauve satin.” At the churches the reporters are equally and in 
every sense at home. At Grace Church the “costumes of velvet 
and plush jackets in brown and black were numerous.” “ Rich 
and heavy velvets and flashing diamonds” are noticed at one 
church, while at another we are favoured with a personal intro- 
duction to “a young lady of nineteen, small but elegant in figure, 
with a complexion of the purest pink, &e. &e., and attired in a silk 
dress, draped with graceful flounces en panier, a pink tie, and a pretty 
beau-catcher.” In New York the Quakeresses seem to “ comprise 
the wealth, beauty, and fashion of the city, and it might make Fox 
and Mrs. Fry turn in their graves when told of the velvet and silks, 
satins and iris plumes of the doves. But they are run hard by the 
sable belles. in Zion Coloured Church we find that “ the con- 
gregation is decidedly well-dressed, and that a subdued quietness 
prevails, which gave a very elegant tout ensemble; while deep 
purples and black velvets show to advantage a dark skin and 
pearly teeth, and that the costumes are heightened by diamond 
pins and ear-drops.” To do them justice, the various pastors 
seem to feel what the Bishop of Orleans calls the Unbridled 
Luxury of Women as a sort of challenge, and a good many of 
them preached against the feminine extravagance of the age. 
One pulpit orator quoted some verses new to us :— 

What is the reason, can you guess, 
‘That men are poor and women thinner ? 
So much do they for dinner dress, e 
That nothing’s left to dress the dinner. 


But, judging from our own experience, the women rather like 
these pastoral objurgations. ‘rhey treat a homily against fine 
clothes as a sort of **beau-catcher” and advertisement of their own 
and their milliners’ taste. We are not sure that there is not some 
understanding between the shepherds and the lambs of the flock, 
and that the ladies do not consider the pulpit reproof rather in the 
light of a testimonial of their good taste and skill in fashion. The 
writer of the Religious Summary of New York says that there 
were only two aristocratic churches in which the subject of female 
dress was not touched on in the pulpit. We can only say in con- 
clusion that we almost, when it is too late, begin to repent of giving 
this picture of Sunday in New York. What if the satire should 

rove an inducement and the beacon be taken for an attraction ? 

We may yet live to see a new Pictas Londiniensis edited by the 
compiler of the Cowrt Circular and the reporters of the Dlorning 
Posi. And as at New York we are informed that “ ex-Health 
Commissioner Crane, and Mr. Chauncey, President of the Me- 
chanics’ Bank,” said their prayers, or listened to somebody else’s 
epee at ‘Trinity, Brooklyn, while “ Mrs. Commodore Vander- 

iit and her mother, Mrs. Crauford, with others of equal promi- 
nence” honoured Almighty God and Dr. Deems with their 
company at “the Church of the Strangers”—we should have 
been glad of some information about the fashionable congregation 
who assembled at the parti-coloured striped brick “ church edi- 
fice” in New York commonly known as the Church of the Holy 
Zebra—we are not without serious apprehensions that the day is 
not distant when the dresses and devotions of the Sunday visitors 
to the Belgravian churches will be as fully reported in the London 
newspapers 2s the victims of those much duller entertainments, 
Belgrayian receptions. 
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THE POOR LAW BOARD AND ST. PANCRAS. 

i’ the political interests of the last six weeks most people 

have forgotten the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. We have 
not been sharers in that blissful oblivion, because ever since we 
committed ourselves to a prediction that the last had been heard 
of this unpleasant institution, and found it falsified by the pro- 
ceedings of the next weekly meeting, we have ceased to expect 
that they will be got rid of. There are natural inflictions with 
which the progress of science has not enabled the inhabitants of 
certain countries to cope, and though it may be hoped that 
humanity, decency, and common sense are on the whole making 
way in England, we shall probably be liable for all time to perio- 
dical visitations of Watkinses and Kdmundses. In the present case, 
however, it is no new instance of misconduct on the part of the 
representative men of St. Pancras parish that we have to deal 
with, and for this—small mercy though it be—we desire and 
strive to be thankful. We have only to notice the decision of the 
Poor Law Board on the charges brought by the Guardians against 
Dr. Ellis, the medical officer to the Workhouse Infirmary, and the 
incidental testimony thereby afforded to their virtues and discre- 
tion. Now that the subject is again brought before them, our 
readers will perhaps remember that the accusation of Dr, Milis was 
a species of cross-indictment designed to show that the homicides 
committed in the Iufirmary were attributable to the negligence or 
wilful misconduct of the medical officer, and not to the parsimony 
or cruelty of the Guardians. The charges in question were four 
—tirst, that Dr. Ellis had mismanaged the ventilating apparatus, 
and by so doing had given the medical examiners a wrong 
impression, and allowed the airin the wards to become uaneces- 
sarily impure ; secondly, that he had been himself the cause of the 
overcrowding so constantly complained of in his reports, by keep- 
ing in the Infirmary patients whose proper place was the intirm, 
or even the ordinary, wards of the Workhouse; thirdly, that he 
had put cases of contagious fever into the general wards for the 
purpose of generating an epidemic ; and, lasily, that he demanded 
inquests in cases where none were needed, with the double object 
of putting money into his own pocket and bringing the adminis- 
tration of the Workhouse into discredit. 

‘The result of the inquiry conducted by Mr. Montagu Bere and 
Dr. Seaton amounts to an acquittal of Dr. Ellis upon three ot 
these charges and a part of the fourth, and to a verdict of “ not 
proven ” upon the other part of the tourth. As to the alleged 
misuse of the ventilating apparatus, the Inspectors remark, how- 
ever, that Dr. Ellis “ leant, very much more than medical autho- 
rities generaily would approve, to the opinion that foul air was 
less injurious to patients than risks of draughts—such directions 
as he was proved to have given being all directed against the 
latier contingency, notwithstanding the admitted foulness of the 
air in some of the wards.” ‘The medical officer was in fact 
reduced to this dilemma—that whether he shut the windows or 
opened them he must probably kill off a pauper or two. Hither 
way the economical interests of the parish would be furthered. 
Bronchitis would do the work if one alternative were adopted, 
the general action of impure air would do it if the other alter- 
native were preferred. As for the course taken by Dr. Ellis 
in this dilemma, we suspect that there is more to be said 
for his conclusion than the Inspectors seem willing to allow. The 
inmates of a workhouse infirmary are many of them old, and almost 
all of them have been accustomed to considerable overcrowding 
in their own homes. The “ medical authorities” to which the 
Report refers have usually expressed themselves without reference 
to these peculiar conditions. Habit has made the poor familiar 
with a foulness of atmosphere which would be fatal in a very 
short time to‘any one not inured to it by long custom, but it has 
vot brought them in contact with violent draughts of cold air. 
‘Yo take an old woman whose delight it has been to paper up 
every crack in her window, and stull rags into every crevice in her 
wall, and put her close to a large ventilator, would probably do her 


far more harm than to let her go on breathing air which, however | 


pestilent it may be in its composition, is at least of a temperature 
to which she has been used. Before deciding that Dr. lis is at 
issue with “ medical authorities generally” as to the comparative 
disadvantages of foul air and cold draughts, we should like to 
have the opinion of these authorities upon the very peculiar diffi- 
culty in which he found himself. 

Upon the charge of keeping patients in the Infirmary who might 
properly have made room for others, the Inspectors point out that 
there was nowhere else to send them. It is clear, they say, “ that 
the male infirm wards were at that time full, and that Dr. TIill, 
the medical officer of the Workhouse, had reported such fulness 
from time to time to the Guardians,” Upon the third charge— 
that of putting fever patients into the general wards, in order 
that the disease might become general in the Workhouse—the 
Poor Law Board, besides acquitting Dr. Ellis of all blame in 
respect of it, “deem it right to express their great surprise and 
regret that so gross and unfounded a charge should have been 
imported into the inquiry.” Most people will consider that 
“ surprise and regret” are a somewhat mild censure on oflicials 
who have falsely accused a man of deliberate and wholesale 
murder. The fact that such an accusation has been made is, 


however, an undesigned testimony to the value which its authors 
set upon pauper life. Even they might have thought twice before 
accusing their medical officers—for upon this point they coupled 
Dr. Hill with Dr. ilis—of a “ design of producing an epidemic,” 
if they had regarded the victims of it in the light of men and 


| women, If we suppose that they viewed the inmates of the 
Infirmary simply as so many animals, distinguished from most 
others by the circumstaace of being nobody’s property and pos- 
| sessing no money value, it may naturally not have occurred to the 
| Guardians that they were accusing Dr. Ellis of anything very 
bad. But though this theory may exonerate them from the blame 
of intentional libel, it hardly makes them more fit to have the 
| charge of paupers. 
| As to the charge relating to unnecessary inquests, the Poor Law 
Board “ regret that Dr. Ellis, by initiating inquests on what the 
| Inspectors have found to be slight and insufficient reasons, should 
| have exposed himself to the suspicion” of being actuated b 
pecuniary motives—a suspicion, they add, from which “he did 
not succeed in exonerating himself.” This conclusion seems to 
leave out of sight the fact, suiely not an unimportant one, that in 
a large number of cases the inquests held on people dying in St, 
Pancras Infirmary ended in verdicts directly charging the death 
on the sanitary condition of the Workhouse. After one such yer- 
dict had been returned, it is difficult to understand how any 
inquest could have been asked for “on slight and insufficient 
reasons.” The main end of all such inquiries is to ascertain 
whether death has been brought about by unavoidable causes or 
by human agency, and as soon as it had been established that 
one person had been killed by the failure of the Guardians 
to provide proper accommodation for sick paupers, every subse- 
quent death in the Infirmary might conceivably be traced to the 
sume cause. The arrangement by which the shamefully insufficient 
pay of Poor-law medical officers adinits of being supplemented by 
additional inquests is obviously faulty in the extreme, but in this 
case we cannot but think that the reports of some of the inquests 
held ought to have satisfied the Inspector that primd facie reasons 
could never be wanting to justify as many inquests as there might 
be deaths in the Workhouse Intirmary. 

We have no wish to ask impossibilities from Mr. Goschen, and 
there may be some ground for maintaining that to put the system 
of rating on a more satisfactory basis is to take up metropolitan 
Poor-law reform at the right end. But we confess to a feeling of 
keen disappointment at finding that he is not going to turn the 
diszust excited by the St. Pancras Guardians to any im- 
mediate account. It is quite possible that they may be 
re-elected next Easter, and though the management of the Infir- 
mary will happily be no longer in their hands, they will still 
be absolute masters of the inmates of the Workhouse generally. 
It cannot be called over-strained sentiment to hold that the men 


eare even of ablebodied paupers. 
| the St. Pancras Guardians would usually be considered a disquali- 


who persistently consigned sick people to the close vicinity of open 
sewers, and left them to catch the rats for themselves, have 
thereby shown themselves utterly unfit to be entrusted with the 
The peculiar characteristics of 


fication even for the warders of a convict prison. As the law 
stands, however, these men, if re-elected, will be in a position 
to disgrace the Poor-law system by another year of unchecked 
and irresponsible misconduct. The events of last autumn 
proved that the Poor Law Board can exercise no elfective con- 
trol over a really obstinate Board of Guardians. Mr. Forster's 
Education Bill may teach Mr. Goschen how the law ought to 
deal with local authorities who refuse to do their duty. We 
acknowledge that this remedy might not prove easy of adoption, 
but a Minister who has to contront the sulin of pauperism must 
learn not to be afraid of difficulties, 


MR. BELLEW’S MACBETH. 


Vy FE must once more inquire why, if Mr. Bellew wishes to 

act, he does not go upon the stage in the usual way? If 
the indelibility of his clerical orders be the obstacle, we recommend 
his case to the sympathetic consideration of Mr. Gladstone. He 
seems to be smitten with a stage madness which must gradually 
overpower the resistance of his reason. Ile read Hamlet from a 


| table, with the assistance of silent figures who gesticulated on a 


stage above him, He has now mounted to the stage himself, and 
reads Macbeth with the assistance only of a chorus, and, while 
calling himself a reader, he largely appropriates the province of 
the actor. There is no room for a chorus in Othello, but if there 
were we should fear that Mr. Bellew in his histrionic frenzy wo 

single out one of the ladies who composed it, and would address 
her in language which certainly ought not to be applied to any 
young person of respectability unless it is considered in her wages. 
Without intentionally selecting a Desdemona or Emilia it might 
easily happen that Mr. Bellew, as he turns all ways, might direct, 
or appear to direct, strongly personal observations to the chastity 
or fidelity of a lady who was neither a Venetian wife nor any other 
questionable personage, but merely a well-trained singer with a good 
voice. The ladies of the chorus in Macbeth suffer no imputation on 
their characters, but one of them is in some danger of being hit 
when Mr. Bellew, in his perturbation at the sight ot Banquo’s ghost, 
throws from him the goblet in which he was about to pledge his 
guests. The use of this goblet by Mr. Bellew raises a question 
rather difficult to answer. We should like, if possible, to know 
upon what principle Mr. Bellew allows himself some properties 
and abstains from using others. We have seen tragedians on the 
regular stage exhibit strange caprices in this respect. Thus Mr. 
Phelps at Drury Lane Theatre used to play Macbeth in a smart 


suit of tartan, and a broadsword and target, in which he —~ 
to look much younger than he was. But Mr. Phelps rather 
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damaged the illusion by laying aside his target just at the moment 
when he had need to use it. He did not say, by a slight adaptation 
of the original, 
Into a corner 
I throw my warlike shield; 

put this is what he did. He wore it out of doors all through the 
play, just as a modern gentleman does his umbrella, but he laid it 
Pile before fighting with Macduff, on the same principle, 

rhaps, that the Life-guardsman wished to divest himself of his 
cuirass before going into action. He expected that it would prove 
more of an encumbrance than a defence, as very possibly it might. 
Mr. Phelps, or his antagonist, or both, may have been imperfectly 
acquainted with the use of arms, and they may have thought that 
they would have as much as ever they could do to manage swords, 
and had better let shields alone. Any deviation from the regular 
stage combat, in which one holds his sword at a guard while the 
other cuts at it, might involve awkward blunders, and perhaps on 
the whole the combatants were right in thinking that shields 
were dangerous. Mr. Bellew, we need not say, has neither sword 
nor shield ; and viewing him on the side of art, we should calculate 
that he might be doubled up by a very moderate hit in what is 
technically called the bread-basket. Mr. Bellew, in fact, is not as 

oung as he was, and has gone considerably out of training. Yet 
te evidently thinks that a combativeness of aspect must in some 
manner be assumed for the last scene of Macbeth, and the source 
of his conception of this part of the character would seem to be 
the prize-ring rather than the school of arms. As he utters the 
words “ Yet will I try the last,” he assumes an attitude which 
suggests to the spectator that he is about to try the left. And 
as he moves from the desk in the centre to the side of the stage, 
exclaiming “ Lay on, Macduff,” we feel that he might properly 
have said “Before my body I throw my warlike right,” since 
he seems to be preparing to stop a blow of Macduff’s with his 
right and return it with his left. Mr. Bellew at this moment 
looks much more like a prizefighter than he does like a king or 

neral, and yet he looks very unlike a_prizefighter indeed. 
‘The hands, as we have said, are held somewhat in the manner of 
the ring, but the motion of the body is rather that of « nurse- 
maid carrying a baby, and the legs are not planted on the ground 
with that combination of lightness and firmness which professors 
of the noble art of self-defence desire to see exhibited by their 

upils. But, criticize the attitude as we may, Mr. Bellew, who 
evidently studies his performance of Macbeth carefully, chooses to 
assume it, and if there was a Macduff upon the stage he must, so 
faras we can see, assume a corresponding attitude. Mr. Bellew 
cannot suppose himself to be encountering his enemy with a 
sword, because his left arm, and not his right, is advanced to- 
wards the imaginary foe. We would recommend him, before he 
begins his provincial tour, to take a few lessons in the use of the 
weapon which he selects; and if that weapon be the fist, we are 
able to assure him, on the best possible authority, that private 
lessons in boxing are given to gentlemen by several professors, by 
whom gloves and every requisite, including a mop if necessary, 
willbe provided. If Mr. Bellew is going about the country read- 
ing, or rather acting, Macbeth, we venture to remind him that he 
will incur a graye responsibility if he instils into the minds of 
English youth imperfect conceptions of their duty to plant them- 
selves firmly on their legs and to hit out freely with their left. 
Let Mr. Bellew, if he chooses to assume a fistic attitude, do so 
correctly ; and when he does so, he would perhaps make his words 
harmonize more completely with his gestures if he weve to say 
“Come on, Macduff,” instead of following the received text. 

But Mr. Bellew reads a large part of the speeches of Lady Mac- 
beth besides those of her husband, and it certainly appears rather 
strange that he should choose to do so when he might select male 
characters from the whole of Shakspeare. Men have various am- 
bitions, but we should think that there never was a man, until 
Mz. Bellew appeared, who desired to excel in the representation of 
&woman’s part, except for the purpose of burlesque. We should 
not feel surprise at Mr. Bellew's merely reading a woman’s part, 

use many experienced actors who instruct pupils are called 
F ing habitually to read their parts to them. But Mr. Bellew acts 

e celebrated sleep-walking scene as if he really intended to 
compete with the great actresses who have thrilled spectators by 
performing it. A lighted lamp is placed upon the table, so that 
Mr. Bellew may take it in his hand and go off with it at the proper 
moment. We are tempted to inquire why Mr. Bellew does not 
assume a frilled nightcap for the same occasion. He takes the 

p and moves away with a sort of gliding step which suggests 
to spectators not so much Lady Macbeth as Mr. Pecksniti tlut- 
tering, strangely attired, on the top landing, and expressing 
4 desire to see Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg, if quite 
agreeable to that lady. We do not know how far Mr. Bellew 
intends to go in the female line of business, but we would suggest 
that, by way of a useful protest against certain doctrines of the 
day, he should read the /aming of the Shrew, taking special pains 
with the delivery of Katharine’s lecture on a wife’s duty to her 
husband. Of course when Katharine, at her husband’s order, 
takes off her cap and flings it on the ground, Mr, Bellew will suit 
the action to the word, and we hope that his inilliner will suit a 
cap to his complexion. And while we are upon the subject of 

gear, let us say that another excellent etiect might be pro- 
duced by Mr. Bellew as Constance in King John; and if he said, 
as he would have to say, “This hair I tear is mine,” he would be 
ely to be as near the truth as any lady who might undertake to 
tead the part. The process of unsexing which Lady Macbeth de- 


sired to be performed upon herself will thus go forward in her 
representative, and perhaps when Mr. Bellew returns from his 
provincial tour he will have overcome his lingering scruples, and 
will commence his regular career upon the stage as an actor of 
tragic females. He will find the management of petticoats and a 
train not much more diflicult to acquire than the art of stopping 
neatly with the right and hitting freely with the left. 

As we have already said, there is no dumb show in Macbeth, as 
there was in JZamict, but the stage is partly occupied by the 
ladies and gentlemen who are to sing Locke’s music when the time 
arrives, and who in the meanwhile sit quite still and look straight 
forward. In the next play that Mr. Bellew tekes in hand there 
will be no chorus, and he will be in the middle of the stage 
alone, looking as desolate as a boiled leg of mutton without 
trimmings. Not that Mr. Bellew will feel in the least degree un- 
comfortable in solitude, but, on the contrary, we shall expect to see 
him improving the opportunity thus afforded by striking attitudes 
in all parts of the stage. For the present he is restrained in his 
movements by the fear of tumbling over the benches of the chorus, 
but when this impediment is removed we quite believe that he 
dares do all that may become a man, and much also that may not. 
But if he chooses to stand up in the hearing of some scores or 
hundreds of people, and state that he has given suck, and knows 
how tender ’tis to love the babe that milks him, we can only 
observe that tastes are various. It should be remarked that Mr. 
Bellew does not imitate the practice of a lady who, when she 
lately played Lady Macbeth, pronounced the words “I have 
given suck” in a confidential whisper, as if she were men- 
tioning to her husband something which had been a secret 
even from him before. There are not probably many living 
actresses who can play Lady Macbeth as it has been played in 
former times, and Mr. Bellew has kindly undertaken to supply 
what would otherwise be a lamentable want. We shall wait with 
interest to see what sort of accessories Mr. Bellew will employ in 
his next experiment, or whether he will rely upon his own 
unaided powers. ‘The music, if tolerably performed, is a great 
assistance to Jacbeth; and if it had been necessary, Mr. Bellew 
could have found a — ally in Banquo’s ghost. But in a 
play that adinits neither music nor a ghost, Mr. Bellew will have 
to rely upon his own resources, and he may be expected to act his 
characters more vehemently than ever. We are not without hope 
of seeing him act Desdemona in bed and Othello out of bed at the 
same moment, and indeed it would be difficult to anticipate to 
which character he would give the preference. Of people who 
think they have a tragic turn all men desire to act Othello, and 
all women Desdemona. Mr. Bellew would probably desire equally 
to act both. 


~ 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


‘i thirteenth series of Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, now far advanced, has hitherto yielded in variety 
of interest to none of its predecessors. This we shall endeavour 
to show in a brief retrospect. Meanwhile we may observe 
that the good these concerts have been the means of ellecting 
and the reputation they have conferred upon the Crystal Palace, 
as a place in which, during six or seven months in the year, 
one of the arts at least finds serious recognition, and honour in 
proportion, are generally acknowledged. It, therefore, behoves 
those in authority to extend every facility to the musical con- 
ductor, and to allow no obstacle to interfere with absolute eflici- 
ency. Many amateurs are doubtless grieved to see the ime and 
labour of such a thorough disciplinaian as Mr. Manns, and such 
an admirably trained orchestra as his, employed, during a certain 
period of the year, in making music to the antics of harlequins 
and clowns, and, month after month, accompanying mediocre re- 
presentations of what is politely called *‘ English opera.” Wh 
not engage special performers for such entertainments? This 
would enable Mr. Manus to devote his energies exclusively to 
the good work which he was the first to originate, and which he 
has carried on for years with ability and well directed en- 
thusiasm. The worst misfortune that could happen to the 
Crystal Palace would be the breaking up of an institution which 
has earned the name of “the Sydenham Philharmonic,” and 
even helped more than anything else to the good opinion of 
those whose opinion is worth having. But this must sooner or 
later inevitably happen if the performances deteriorate ; and how 
can they fail to deteriorate when obstacles like those to which we 
have reterred are thrown in their way ? 

The concerts that preceded Christmas, in so far as related to 
the instrumental part, were almost uniformly good. As before, and 
as we trust and have little doubt will continue to be the custom, 
an orchestral symphony formed the solid attraction of almost every 
programme. Among the symphonies already familiar to the 
Crystal Palace, and about which there is little new to be 
said, were Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 7 of Beethoven (in C, D, C 
minor, and A); the so-called “Oxford symphony” of Haydu 
(in G); Mendelssohn’s Reformation; and Schumann’s in D minor 
(No. 4—or more correctly speaking, No. 2). The earlier essays 
of Beethoven in this direction are by no means too frequently 
brought forward; but the C minor, if laid by for a while, 
would come out again all the more vigorous and fresh. Not 
only at the concerts of the Crystal Palace but at several of 
the London orchestral concerts it has been heard of late; and if 
such a term may possibly apply to anything sc noble, it runs the 
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are comparatively manifold, the case is different. Yet the Oxford 
symphony is a masterpiece; and Iaydn himself in his happiest 
moments of inspiration has not surpassed its final presto. Of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony ”’—received with un- 
abated enthusiasm, the charming allegro vivace in B flat and G 
being, as usual, encored—so much was written last year that in 
suggesting that it may brave an annual hearing for a long time to 
come, we have said all that is requisite. The D minor symphony 
of Schumann, in form the most original and independent, is in 
matter of detail the poorest of the four that came from his 
laboured and ambitious pen. A peculiarity in this symphony is 
that the various movements—introduction, allegro, romance, 
scherzo, and finale—run into each other, without finishing; so that 
the whole constitutes one continuous piece ; while certain themes in 
the introduction and allegro reappear in other movements. A plan 
like this could only have been made acceptable by genius far 
above that of Schumann; and we must confess that in listening 
to his symphony we occasionally long for an interval of repose. 
Moreover, the leading theme of the aélegro is so square-cut and 
uninviting, that its re-employment in the finale, in the major key 
and in connexion with another theme from the alleyro, becomes in 
the end more or less of a bore. 


Of the eight symphonies played before Christmas only one was 
new to the Crystal Palace audience. ‘This, composed by Mozart 
in 1786 for the Winter Concerts at Prague *, is the symphony 
known to amateurs as the “Symphony in D without a minuet.” 
The first allegro isas grandly designed and as elaborate in the work- 


twelve concerts. Of the incidental music in Rosamunde we haye 
spoken more than once, It is of its composer’s very best. Herp 
Reinecke is dry and pretentious; and the only remarkable feature 
about his exér'acte is that the stringed instruments are muted, 
Take away his mutes and the music would say nothing. My, 
Manns, in the analytical programme, devotes a couple of pages to 
Iferr Rubinstein, whom he designates as 

from top to toe a son of art of our time, who, driven by an irresistible 
impulse, works away nobly for a good eighteen hours per day, with hig 
blood at fever heat, and even during the remaining six hours for rest cannot 
silence that demon of our age, the morbid desire to accomplish, in matters of 
art, what no one ever did before. Asa reproductive artist his powers ar 
truly prodigious, &c. 

If this be the case, Herr Rubinstein must be a very extraor 
dinary man—seving that he can exist without sleep; and the only 
thing that surprises us, after so glowing a description, is the very 
small amount of originality to be found in the adagio and scherzo 
which thus drove Mr. Manns into rhapsody. “That demon of 
our age” must have been unpropitious; for certainly the “ morbid 
desire” to do what was never done before is by no means 
fulfilled in the Ocean symphony—which, by the way, we re 
member hearing some years ago, entire (without being greatly 
edified), at the Fanover Square Rooms. It may be, as Mr. Manns 
insists—though with astonishing indiscretion, naming Herr Rubin- 
stein at one and the same time with Beethoven and Mendelssohn— 
that in his (Herr Rubinstein’s) tone-pictures there is “ mehr Emp- 
Jindung als Malerei”; but when the “ feeling” expresses nothing 


_ we might just as well have a little “ painting” (as in Beethoven's 


ing out of its details as any similar orchestral movement by the com- | 

oser, and the axdante for sweet and tender melody is unsurpassed. | 
Strange that such a work by one of the masters of masters should | 
now for the first time be introduced to an audience thoroughly | 


familiarized with all the symphonies and overtures of Schumann 
(not to name other things of more questionable merit). But better 


late than never. The symphony was admirably played, and must | 


have caused not a few to regret that Mozart receives less consi- 
deration at the Crystal Palace than is his fair due. For instance, 


among nineteen overtures included in the first set of twelve | 


concerts, there was only one by Mozart—that to Iigaro, There 
were three overtures by Beethoven—the Namensfeier +, Egmont, 
and Leonora (the great Leonora—No. 3 of the Fidelio series) ; 
two by Schubert—the Freunde von Salamanka and Rosamunde ; 
four by Mendelssohn—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Die Hebriden, 
the “ ‘frumpet Overture,” and 2uy Blas; Weber's Der Freischiitz 
and Oberon ; Schumann’s Genoveva ; Cherubini’s Medea; Rossini’s 


Konig Manfred; Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “ Jn Memoriam” ; and 
Mr. H. Gadsby’s Golden Legend. A brief remark about two or 
three of these is all that is called for—so many of them 
being old friends. Schumann’s Genoveva, the orchestral prelude 
to his only opera, is also one of his best—but, as customary with 
Schumann, monotonous, gloomy, and overcharged with anti- 
climax. Die beiden Freunde von Salamanka is the overture 
to an opera by Schubert, composed to a libretto by his friend, 
Mayrhoter (which is lost). The rest of the music is still in 
manuscript, hidden away in some dark cellar in Vienna, where 
it is likely to remain until that amiable enthusiast the 
Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Fund shall do for it 
what he did for Rosanende and the symphonies. The over- 
ture, fresh and pretty, is one of the master’s lightest, and 
might rank with his two preludes “in the Italian style.” 
Nevertheless, like all that came from his prolific brain (at least 
all we know of), it contains things too good to be consigned to 
oblivion. The “ Trumpet Overture ” of Mendelssohn—a marvel, 
considering the age at which it was composed (16) {—admits of 
hearing again and again; so does the thoughtful and touching 
“ In Memoriam” of our countryman, Mr. Sullivan, the encourage- 
ment given to whose music at the Crystal Palace is both advan- 
tageous to the concerts, and creditable to Mr. Manns, their director. 
Schubert’s so-called Losamunde (virtually the overture to the 
three-act operatic melo-drama, Die Zauberharfe§, produced at the 
An der Wien, Vienna, in 1820,—the libretto by Hoffmann), is 
so genial and bright that it can never be unwelcome. At 
the same time it will hardly be denied that its composer has 


* Where his Nozze di Figaro, which had been almost snubbed in Vienna, 
was afterwards so well received as to induce the great musician to write Don 
siovanni expressly for the Bohemians. 

t Composed for the Nameday Festivities of Francis II—a sort of com- 
anion to the Weihe des Hauses, in the same key (C), but an earlier and 
nferior work, 

¢ It was partially re-written seven years later, when produced, under 

Mendelssohn’s own direction, at the Diisseldorf Festival of 1833. 


§ This overture was also played to a one act operetta called variously Die 


Verschwornen, and Der hiusliche Krieg—in 1823 or 1824. 


Pastoral Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Meerestille und gliickliche 
Fahrt). 

Those of the four concerts at which the programme comprised 
no symphony were devoted to choral works, Handel’s Aczs and 
Galatea, with Mozart’s additional accompaniment, Rossini’s 
Messe Solennelle (first time), and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ] 
Son (first time), each took up a day. Acts and the Prodigal Son 
were well enough given, although the Crystal Palace chorus is 
by no means on a par with its orchestra; but the performance of 
the Messe Solennelle was, on the whole, the least satisfactory 
since its first introduction in England. Mr. Sullivan’s cantata 
was received—as it has been received everywhere else, since the 
Worcester Festival of last autumn (for which it was expressly 
composed)—with unqualified favour; and we are happy to be 
able to add that its merits entitle it to general recognition. The 
appearance of a work, from the pen of an English composer, with 
such solid claims to consideration, is so rare that it should be 


hailed with satisfaction b ho looks hopefully at E 
Siege de Corinthe; Adolph Adam’s Giralda; Herr Reinecke’s | 


lish art. 

Among the interesting features of the performances are concertos, 
&c., for pianoforte, violin, and other instruments, with orchestral 
accompaniments, With these the first half of the series under 
notice was in no way behindhand. Beethoven’s fifth, last, and 
greatest pianoforte concerto, the one in E flat, was played by Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Weber's pianoforte concerto in the same key by 
Herr Ernst Pauer; and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, again in 
the same key, by Miss Agnes Zimmermann—the most remarkable 
achievement of the three being decidedly the last. But, like the 
violin concerto of Mendelssohn, chosen by M. Sainton, these 
pieces were already known to the Crystal Palace audience. Notso, 
however, a concerto in B flat, for violoncello, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, the execution of the solo part in which, by Signor 
Piatti, was nothing short of perfection, while the work itself was 
scarcely less creditable to him as a composer than the performance 
of it was creditable to him as a virtuoso. This concerto is not 
only cleverly and effectively written, but in several passages, 
more especially in the second movement—a largo in the key of 
EK flat minor—exhibits a strong sense of musical fitness and 
beauty. Still more interesting was the Caprice in E major, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, one of the most graceful, refined, 
original works of the most gifted of English musicians. It 
says little for our own native pianists, and not a great d 
for the foreigners who flourish and thrive among us, that 
the only one who takes pains to master and bring forward 
constantly in public the music of Sterndale Bennett is Madame 
Arabella Goddard; but on the other hand the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor may console himself with the fact that probably no other 
would play it with such enthusiasm or could play it with s 
—— refinement as that lady. Such compositions as Professor 

nneit’s are not to be taken ad captandum. They are extremely 
difficult, and must be assiduously and conseientiously studied. 
This Madame Goddard invariably does; and hence her success 
whenever she comes forward with a concerto, or any other piece, 
from her compatriots. 

The second part of the series we reserve for notice on another 
occasion, 
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chance of becoming as “hackneyed ” as the Kreutzer-Sonata and been allowed somewhat more than his just share of the Cry, 
the pianoforte trios of Mendelssohn, which, while few can play tal Palace programmes. Mr. H. Gadsby’s Golden Legend pog. 
them as they should be played, every aspirant attempts. On the sesses unquestionable merit, which is more than can be al. 
other hand the symphony in G—that dear old “ Letter Q,” as leged of Adolph Adam’s Giralda. Besides these overtures, the 
Thackeray would have said—composed for the concert at Oxford splendid ZEnér’acte and piquant air de ballet from Rosamunde 
in July, 1791, when the degree of Doctor in Music was conferred (Schubert); some very laboured and meagre dance pieces from 
upon Haydn, might bear hearing much oftener. In former days that heaviest of heavy operas, M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba; ap 
this symphony was familiar—at least to those who had the extr’acte, with ballet-music, from Herr Reinecke’s Konig Manfred, 
privilege of attending the Philharmonic Concerts, instituted some and the adagio and scherzo from Herr Rubinstein’s symphony. 
twenty years later than the event at Oxford and three years after Ocean, were among the orchestral pieces during the first’ series of 
Haydn’s death (at Vienna); but now, while our opportunities - 
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ADMIRAL ROUS AND SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY. 


DMIRAL ROUS and Sir Joseph Hawley are having a 
A preliminary encounter before the pitched battle is fought 
in the Craven week. A discussion between two such men, on a 
subject which both, from their separate points of view, are com- 

tent to handle with ability, cannot fail to be productive of 
rofit. Both possess a long and intimate acquaintance with 

racing matters; both are ardent lovers of the sport; both are 
men of the highest honour. Moreover, both start with a frank 

admission of the same evil, Sir Joseph Hawley declares that 
racing is being degraded into a trade by the extension of sys- 
tematic gambling; Admiral Rous avows that he has long fore- 
seen that the evils of heavy betting will destroy the Turf. The 
jeading Liberal and the leading Tory of the Racing Parliament 
meet on common ground, and unreservedly attribute the mis- 
fortunes that have already oppressed the Turf, as well as the 
additional misfortunes which they anticipate as likely to fall on it, 
and possibly to overwhelm it, to one and the same cause. Under 
such circumstances, in the face of such a declaration of united 

inion from the heads of the rival partiesin the Jockey Club, ifno | 
common course of action can be devised to meet a common danger, 
the Turf must indeed be in a bad way. Unfortunately, here lies 
the difficulty. Manifest evils may be seen simultaneously by a 
hundred persons, but, when a remedy is demanded, every oné of 
the hundred has a nostrum of his own to propose. Already 
Admiral Rous has announced his plan, and Sir Joseph Hawley has 
announced his, for diminishing the evil which they alike deplore; | 
and the Admiral declares that Sir Joseph’s plan is so absurd that no 
member of the Jockey Club will be found to second it; while Sir | 
Joseph might retort that the Admiral’s plan is so utterly prepos- | 
terous that he will not even venture to propose it. No doubt other 
members of the Jockey Club have some pet plans of their own all | 
ready in their pockets, but they have not as yet announced them — 

blicly, We may remark, in passing, that Admiral Rous’s excuse 
tor the apathy of the Jockey Club with regard to the evils of heavy 
gambling which he, individually, so much deplores, is a very feeble 
one. He would make out that the Jockey Club has not taken any 
steps to check the spread of gambling, because it cannot. He 
would have us believe that, by its rules, the Jockey Club is wholly 
precluded from taking any cognizance of such a thing as betting, 
and that therefore, whatever may be the abuses of betting, the Club 
has no jurisdiction to check them, but must allow them to increase 
as they will. If this were the case, the claims of the Club to be 
the supreme tribunal of racing would be disallowed at once by 
its own admission that it had no power to deal with what always 
has been and always will be an integral part of racing. But this 
isnot the case. As Sir Joseph Hawley points out, every defaulter | 
in bets who is warned off Newmarket heath—a sentence involving 
secial penalties of the severest kind—is warned oi! by the Jockey 
Club, and by the Jockey Club alone. No other tribunal possesses 
a similar power. The Committee of ‘lattersall’s, to whom the 
examination of betting disputes is leit, have no power to pass the 
sentence which banishes the defaulter from the society of all 
respectable men. They make their report to the Jockey Club, 
whose Executive, the Stewards, pronounce the final sentence. 
“Tf this is not taking cognizance of claims with respect to bets,” 
says Sir Joseph Hawley, “I should like to know what is.” It is 
the silliest affectation to deny that a power which is continually 
exerted against non-payers of bets can be also used in all other 
questions connected with betting. We fear that Sir Joseph Haw- 
ley has strong grounds for the inference which he draws:— 

I maintain that whenever any proposal is made to the Club that might 
really improve the breed of horses, and limit the evils of betting, they stop 
their ears and cry out, “Non possumus,” though it is quite a case of 
“ possumus ” when encouragement is to be given to races the main object of 
which is gambling, and to enforce the payment of those bets which they | 
profess to ignore. 


But to return to the rival plans of the two disputants for the 
limitation of betting. We take Admiral Rous’s first, though it 
comes second in order of time, because it can be disposed of with 
extreme brevity. He proposes that any person winning 30,000/. 
on a single race “ shall forfeit the same to the informer, to be sued | 
in Her Majesty’s Courts.” He further announces his intention, if 
a Committee of the Jockey Club is appointed, of proposing that 
“if any member of the Jockey Club wins 50,000/. on one race, he 
shall be expelled.” It would seem that Admiral Lous, who has | 
been a small beitor all his life, cannot forgive Sir Joseph Hawley, 
who has been a heavy bettor and a large winner, for now coming 
forward to denounce the evils of heavy betting. He must have | 
Written the last part of his proposal with a vivid recollection of | 
Beadsman’s Derb , and the 70,000/. which Sir Joseph Hawley 
Won on that occasion. We look on it more as a piece of bravado 
than anything else, as if, being hardly able to comprehend how 

very man who has profited so much by heavy betting should 
be the first to assail the system, he would capa proposal that 
strikes him as absurd by one more absurd still But yet there 
18 just meaning enough in it to show us that Admiral Rous 
Wishes to limit betting for very different reasons from those 
Which actuate Sir Joseph Hawley. The Admiral would legislate 
for the benefit of a very small circle—for those, namely, actually 
engaged in the business of racing ; Sir Joseph would legislate for 
the benefit of the public. The Admiral sees with regret that 
many followers of the Turf have been brought to beggary, that 
many of his own friends and colleagues have been ruined, that | 


| So sweeping a measure. 
tion of Sir Joseph Hawley’s plan to the larger handicaps might 
| suflice for the present, coupled with such an alteration as he 


heavy betting has materially increased, if not actually caused, 
their embarrassments, and for the sake of the remainder he 
would like to check that heavy betting in the future. Sir Joseph 
sees with still more regret that the public at large is becoming 
rapidly infected with a passion for betting on horse-races, and 
that unexampled facilities are offered to the poor and needy, to 
young men in positions of trust, to merchants’ clerks and trades- 
men’s apprentices, to induce them to embark in this hazardous 
speculation, and to tempt them from the path of duty; aud he 
would take such steps as, if not suflicient wholly to remove this 
temptation from before them, would at any rate much diminish 
the chances of their coming in contact with it. The Admiral’s 
heart is evidently wrapped up in the sport, and in the interests 
of those directly concerned in it; and, absorbed as he is in the 
active duties of his adopted profession, he fails to perceive how 
the passion for gambling, which he deplores in his immediate 
associates, is rapidly extending itself among his countrymen in 
general. Sir Joseph thinks that racing men are pretty well able 
to manage their own affairs, but that the public needs protec- 
tion; and his measures are planned with a view to this end. 
In this conflict of opinion it is almost needless to say that we 
side entirely with Sir Joseph Hawley. As we have always 
admitted that betting must be an accompaniment of horse-racing, 
as we have always ridiculed the Quixotic dreams of those who 
imagine to themselves the total suppression of betting, so we 
cannot concur in any scheme for curtailing the right of those 
engaged in horse-racing to regulate their investments in their 
own way, unless the public necessity absolutely requires it. On 
the other hand, as we have never admitted that betting on horse- 
races is a necessary part of every Englishman’s birthright, as 
we have always opposed those whose design it is to make such 
betting a familiar practice in every English home, so we shall 
always be in favour of any scheme for restraining the torrent of 
gambling within its proper channel. 

With this view of the question we can approach the alternative 
plan of those at present submitted to public criticism. Sir Joseph 
Hawley proposes the abolition of ail P. P. betting. That is, if 
a horse was backed for any race, and did not start for that race, 
the bet would be null and void. For all practical purposes the 
result of this measure would be that there would be Tittle, if any, 
betting on any race, however important, till the numbers went 
up. No long prices would be obtainable weeks beforehand; the 
business of touts and tipsters would be at a discount; those 
who were present at the race would get fair, if short, prices, 
if they wished to bet; and there would he little inducement to 


| absentee speculators to bet at all. Post-betting, in short, would 


inflict a mortal blow on commission agents, prophets, and other 
more or less noxious racing parasites. ‘That Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
plan would be an unmixed blessing to the public at large, we 
have not a doubt; but we are bound to acknowledge that, if 
adopted in its entirety, it would inflict serious injury on legitimate 
racing business. Book-malking on large races is only possible, as 
Admiral Rous has pointed out, on condition of the money stand- 
ing whether the horses laid against start or not; on any other 
condition prices must fall to an average not much above the aver- 
age of starting prices, and in such a case all sensible persons 
would defer their investments till the start. As most owners or 
breeders of promising yearlings would wish to back them for the 
Derby at the time of entry, such an investment being very pro- 


perly considered part of the capital to be laid out in the whole 


usiness, any rule tending to frustrate this wish would be a direct 
interference with the freedom of contract that ought to exist 


/among persons engaged in any particular trade or occupa- 


tion. Nothing but urgent public necessity would justify any 
attempt to upset this right of free contract; and the ques- 
tion is whether, in the present case, public necessity requires 
We are of opinion that an applica- 


suggests—namely, that the weights should not be published till a 
week before the race. The Derby, Leger, and I'wo Thousand 
might still remain P. P. races, as a concession to the customs and 
convenience of racing men—a concession to be withdrawn, how- 
ever, if the remedies against public gambling proved insuificient. 


The problem which the Jockey Club has to solve is how to recon- 


cile the right of racing men to make their own rules and by-laws, 
and to wager as they please, with the protection that must be 
given to the public. The public can take care of itself, it may be 
said; the public does not want to be protected. Very likely; a 
child does not want a guard put up in front of the fire; but we 

ut it up nevertheless, The public, whether it likes or not, must 
G protected against the consequences of reckless gambling, 
which are already too evident and demand a speedy remedy. 
If the Jockey Club can help towards this remedy, we shall 
have no desire to meddle with the private rules and regula- 
tions of racing men, and they may bet and wager, and lose for- 
tunes and make them just as they please. But if it shuts its eyes 
to a crying public need, then, as Sir Joseph Hawley not obscurely 
intimates, a rough and ready cure will assuredly be found, after 
the application of which the Jockey Club may awake to find its 
occupation gone. And unfortunately, looking at the existing con- 
stitution of that august body, we have little faith in its capacity to 
act with prudence or resolution in the present emergency. 
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REVIEWS. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


N°? one who takes up Mr. Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient 
History will deny him the credit of great industry. The 
student who wishes to know the sources for the history or sup- 
posed history of any particular period will find in it ample 
guidance; and if he wishes further to work his way through 
the pages of modern writers on the subject, he will not often 
have to complain that the information given is not so full as it 
might have been. Nor are the merits of the volume confined 
within these limits. As in his ZZistory of the Ancient Eastern 
Monarchies, so here also his geography is well done ; and in this 
portion of his task he deserves probably a far larger measure of 
praise than he has generally received. 

But when from lists of ancient or modern writers we turn 
to the narratives which Mr. Rawlinson wishes his readers to 
accept as history, we are at once made to feel that general 
remarks on the book as a whole are altogether without value. 
The periods of which he treats fall into two classes—those for 
which, if we have a history at all, we have nothing but a 
traditional narrative ; and, secondly, those for which we have 
the genuine testimony of contemporary writers. If then history 
is the record of events which have really taken place, if it is 
concerned not with possibilities or conjectures or ingenious arith- 
metical arrangements, but with fact, which either we know or 
do not know, we are at once driven to ask whether this dis- 
tinction has been borne in mind wherever it was necessary to 
remember it, and not merely whether it has been recognised in 
words, and then for all practical purposes ignored. If, with re- 
ference to the present volume, this question can be answered 
affirmatively, the Manual is a good one; if not, its value can lie 
only in the guidance which it furnishes for the student to the 
works of ancient or modern writers. The matter becomes strictly 
one of detail, and we cease to care whether the portion to be 
examined be the history of “ Chaldzea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, 
Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judiea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, 
Macedonia, Rome,” or “ Parthia.” Of this goodly list which 
graces Mr. Rawlinson’s title-page we will only say that the man 
who could weigh in a just balance all the evidence which we 
really possess for the history of these countries, and give the 
results candidly and plainly as in answer to the question, Are all 
these true facts ? would do a work which ought to win for him 
the gratitude of many generations. Mr. Rawlinson professes to 
do this ; otherwise, we cannot doubt, he would never have dreamt 
of publishing this book ; and therefore our course in dealing with 
it is perfectly plain. 

At the outset we are met by his remarks on the value of in- 
scriptions as furnishing trustworthy historical material. M2. 
Rawlinson regards them as “ among the most important of ancient 
records,” and holds “ that their intrinsic value makes up to a great 
extent for their comparative scantiness.” The student is there- 
fore informed that “the histories of Egypt and Assyria have been 
in a great measure recoustructed from the inscriptions of the two 
countries. The great inscription of Behistun has thrown much light 
upon the early history of Persia. That on the Delphic tripod 
has illustrated the most glorious period of Greece.” On this we 
have simply to say that Mr. Rawlinson’s words would leave on the 
minds of youthful readers, a very diiferent impression from that 
which they will make on those who have really worked at some 
two or three portions of the vast field which he traverses. The 
former would doubtless think that, as Mr. Rawlinson says it is 
all right, all must be right, and comfort themselves with the 
thought that the Kings of the first Manethonian or Berosian 
dynasties are as solid historical personages as the English Tudors 
or Ilanoverian sovereigns. The more advanced student will see 
that Mr. Rawlinson’s sentences are susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions, and that the reconstruction and illustration of history are 
really equivocal terms. How then does the Delphian tripod illus- 
trate ‘the most glorious period of Greece”? Myr. Rawlinson 
shall speak for himself. IMlerodotus gives a list of the Hellenic 
tribes who fought at Plateea. This list looks much as if it had 
been drawn up to give a share in the closing scenes of the war to 
States or cities which had exhibited a miserable indecision or 
cowardice throughout its course. Can we test his statements by 
the tripod, the pedestal of which still exists with its inscription at 
Constantinople ? Mr. Rawlinson says that on it are inscribed “ the 
names, not only of the Greeks who fought in that battle . . . 
but of all who lent any elective aid to the Greek side during the 
war’? (Herodotus, vol. iv., p. 328). It would follow that this 
list is as much an epical representation as the inscription on the 
base of the statue of Zeus at Olympia, of which Mr. Rawlinson 
says that the “ having borne any part in defeating the barbarian 
gave a claim for inscription ” (Herodotus, vol. iv., p. 408). The 
reader may be forgiven if he feels a misgiving that unjust claims 
may have been made by some who were too powerful to be set aside, 
and just claims neglected when they came trom those who had not 
weight enough toenforce them. Mr, Rawlinson admits that the Lem- 
nians, Crotoniats, and Seriphians were excluded from the inscription 
on the Delphian tripod because they each contributed only « single 
vessel. Does Mr, Rawlinson believe that they contributed any ? 


* A Manual of Ancient History from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Western Empire. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1369, 


If he does, on whose authority does he believe it? And if he 
accepts the fact on the statement of Herodotus, how does he avoid 
the conclusion that on this point the inscription has deliberately 
falsified the history? In short, without going further, his own 
admission establishes the necessity, on which Mr. Grote insisted, 
of ascertaining whether the inscriber had an adequate knowledge 
of the facts which he records, and whether or not there may he 
reason to suspect misrepresentation. In other words, the inserip. 
tion must be attested by the witness of contemporary historians, 
even if we put aside the absurdities and impossibilities related oy 
noticed in many of these old inscriptions. 

Among the many incidents in the first seventy chapters on the 
histories of Herodotus “supported by this kind of testimony,” 
Mr. Rawlinson names the escape of Arion on the dolphin’s back, 
the wealth of Midas, and the filial devotion of Kleobis and 
Biton. Here again we have to ask, what is the support thus 
given? Is it a support which gives them their proper place 
in mythology, or a support which converts into history the 
type not only of the golden ass of Appuleius, but of the donke 
which vomited gold on hearing the word Bricklebrit? We loo 
in vain for any clear statement of the distinction between one 
class of inscriptions and another, or for any clear admission of 
the extent to which inscriptions and other memorials are known 
to have been tampered with or falsified. Mr, Rawlinson is well 
aware that empty tombs were raised on the battle-tield of Pla- 
twa to satisfy those who were not present at the fight, and that 
Herodotus speaks of a false Lacedeemonian inscription as placed on 
a vessel which he believed to have been the gift of Croesus, 
But although Mr. Rawlinson knows this, he nowhere mentions 
in his Manual a fact which it is of the very utmost importance to 
bear in mind throughout. It is quite clear from what has been 
already said that these inscriptions are not to be implicitly trusted. 
How tar then are they to be trusted, or are they to be rejected 
altogether? Let us take the Parian marble of which Mr. Raw- 
linson says that it gives “ a chronological arrangement of important 
events in Greek history from the accession of Cecrops to the 
archonship of Callistratus, b.c. 355.” Not a word is said to imply 
that the one event belongs to a different class or kind from the 
other, and the student may not unnaturally —— that Kekrops 
is quite as real a personage as Kallistratos. ‘lian ‘ illustrates” 
the reign of Bocchoris with the pleasant story of the lamb which 
had eight feet and two tails. Does the Parian marble do more 
for the early history of Athens? Of Kekrops we ave simply told 
that he was half a man and half a snake; that his father Nrectheus, 
like himself, was half man half dragon; that his daughter was 
Hersé, the dew; and that Prokris the daughter of Hersé had an 
interview with Artemis in Krete and received from her a spear 
with which she was unwittingly slain by Kephalos, the son of 
Hersé and the husband of Kos, the goddess of the morning. And this 
is the being of whose accession Mr. Rawlinson speaks as he might 
speak of the accession of George III., leaving the student to dis- 
cover that from this notable event 754 years are taken up with 
the reigns of 16 kings and 13 perpetual archons, and about 150 
more with the rule of decennial and annual archons down to the 
time of Kylon, of the whole of which we know absolutely nothing 
beyond a few stories as credible as those of A¥lian’s lamb or Jack 
the Giant Killer. Of the whole of this enormous period Niebuhr 
asserts that “we do not know a single fact, if we except the 
mention of the éyoc Kvdwyeov and the legislation of Draco.” 
Now either this is the case, or it is not; but if it be so, it follows 
that for about a thousand out of some thirteen hundred years 
the Parian chronicle is worthless, and worse than worthless, 
because it gives the semblance of history to a time for which there 
never was any history at all. An historian is bound to state this, 
but it is more especially the duty of one who professes to guide 
the young to a right judgment as to the evidence for facts ; for if it 
be not to this that they are guided, they would be happier them- 
selves, and doing better service to the State, if they were occupied 
in some honest trade. 

The results obtained from Assyrian inscriptions are to outward 
appearance even more imposing; and they are not less deceptive. 
Here, teo, Mr. Rawlinson’s terms are equivocal, and we do not 
know whether he accepts or rejects the statements which he 
makes. Thus we are told that under the Chaldean monarchy “ the 
study of astronomy commenced, and observations of the heavenly 
bodies were made and carefully recorded.” ‘This, we presume, Mr. 
Rawlinson regards as a fact. He adds, “ according to Simplicius, 
these observations reached back a period of 1,903 years, when 
Alexander entered Babylon” (p. 27). Is this a fact also? The 
observations were said to be stretched over a period not of two 
but of thirty-one thousand years, and in his Lustern Monarchies he 
admits that even for the shorter time they may have been “a mere 
calculation backwards of the dates at which certain celestial 
phenomena must have taken place.” In this case Mr. Rawlinson 
himself regards these observations as worthless; why does he not 
tell the student so? But Assyrian history seems to be hallowed 
ground, not rashly to be trodden by the profane. Pausanias tells 
us that the huntsman whose game escaped from him into the 
Temenos of the Lykaian Zeus gaw that the animals ceased to cast 
a shadow after they had leaped the sacred barrier; and they who 
dig out the records of Assyrian despots may be gifted in like man- 
ner with powers of vision not granted to ordinary men. Whatever 
is to be said of the first and by far the longer part of the second 
period of Assyrian history, we are at any rate told positively that 
for the latter portion, “ from B.c. gog to 745, the chronology 18 
exact, and the materials for history are abundant” (p. 28). The 
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ess of the chronology means only that there are no gaps; 
ac = there any gaps in the chronology of the kings of 
Rome. But the artificial nature of this chronology has been 
jaced by Niebuhr beyond all possibility of doubt, and therefore 

y. Rawlinson confesses that it is “ extremely uncertain,” and 
that “the numbers bear in many points the appearance of artificial 
manipulation ” P. 859). Surely it is more honest and more 
manly to say with Niebuhr that it is, throughout, “a forgery and 
a fiction.” Have we any reason for putting more faith in that of 
the second Assyrian period? Mr, Rawlinson thus begins his dates 

ie, the ascertained yt for the later and, as he implies, the more 
trustworthy portion of this time :— 

Line of Kings.—Asshur-danin-il I. ; reign ended 3.c. 90g. Successor, his 

son, Hu-likh-Khus ILL. (Iva lush) ; reigned B.c. go9 to 889. Successor, his 
son Tiglathi-Nin II. ; reigned from B.c. 889 to 886. Warred in Niphates. 
‘Asshur-idanni-pal I. (Sardanapalus), his son, succeeded, A great con- 
queror. 
Now, by Mr. Rawlinson’s own admission in his larger history, 
even this information, scanty as it is, is not all obtained from the 
monuments. There is no separate record of the second Tiglathi- 
Nin, and the only reason for inserting his name at this point is 
that Asshur-idanni-pal speaks of certain carved works as set up 
by his ancestors Tiglathpileser and Tiglathi-Nin. But as we 
must suppose that Asshur-idanni-pal would measure his state- 
ments accurately, and as a Tiglathi-Nin is said to have gone 
before Tiglathpileser, we cannot suppose that this was the Lig- 
Jathi-Nin of whom Asshur-idanni-pal was speaking. Hence a 
iglathi-Nin must be placed after him, and be styled the Second. 
In short, this doughty monarch is the creation of the Camden 
Professor, and this is what, we presume, is meant by the recon- 
struction of Assyrian history. But not only may these kings be 
brought into existence by the wand of the magician. Their names 
may be changed—can it be at his will? Certainly it was a 
meagre bill of fare for the annals of a reign when we were told 
that of a certain King Gunguna we knew nothing but his 
name, and that there were grave doubts whether it should not be 
Gurguna; but it seems now that our old friends whom we 
supposed in the Eastern Monarchies to be permanently Iva-lush, 
appear as Hu-likh-khus. Shamas-iva also, it seems, is now Samsi- 
Hu. Is it possible then they may both reappear hereafter under 
‘the more familiar forms of Houlakon and Genghis, and give 
birth tu speculations not less edifying than those by which Mr. 
Rawlinson proves the extinction of tle Chaldzean Empire, after a 
viulent resistance, by Arab invaders ? 

Mr. Rawlinson’s method is the same throughout. The history 
of the two decemvirates at Rome is given in less than two pages. 
If we choose to forget that the narratives of all the writers who 
treat of this tiie are full of contradictions from beginning to end, 
his account, though dry, is not impossible. Of the Greek origin 
assigned tu these ‘laws he says not a word; of any dilliculties con- 
nected with the episode of Virginia or other parts of the tale he 
gives not a hint. The tyranny of the second set of decemvirs 
was, he admits, against the plebeians, and the laws of the last two 
tables were intended to press especially upon them. Yet these 
laws are passed or retained when the decemvirs are overthrown, 
and Mr. Rawlinson serenely tells us that the wrongs of Virginia pro- 
duced a rising of the Plebs, as those of Lucretia had provoked the 
resistance of the Patricians. This is to make the story of the 
Trojan war credible by treating it after the fashion of Herodotus or 
Thucydides, Dion Chrysostom or Stesichoros. But it is the duty 
of a guide to warn the young if and wherever the ground on 
which he treads is unsound, and Mr. Rawlinson has not done 
this. If his readers regard as history those parts of the Manual 
for which he has not the evidence of genuine contemporary writers, 
they would be more profitably employed in reading novels, 


CREOLE GRAMMAR.* 


OST readers of Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures will remem- 

ber the passage in which he spoke of the words “ Yesr” 

and “ Yesm,” in the mouth of a negro. They will remember 
how the letter m, for instance, was the last vestige of the address 
“mea domina,” and all that “mea domina” implies; how, if 
English existed only in its negro form, a future phiiologer might 
amazed at the caprice of language by which an ailirmative 
particle was made to change its ending according to the sex of 
the person spoken to. We have before us a grammar, very full and 
very clear, and which looks as if it were very accurate, of a form 
of French analogous to the form of English of which Professor 
Miiller was speaking. This is the Creole language of Trinidad. 
We could wish that Mr. Thomas had told us a little more about 
the history of this curious form of speech. Writing in ‘Trinidad, 
aud mainly, it would seem, with practical objects, he assumes a 
knowledge of a great many things which we do not know but 
which we should like to know. Who are the people who speak 
the language? The word Creole is in England mest commonly 
used to express a mulatto; but we believe that its strict meaning 
18 a native of a colony, of European race, as opposed to an 
mmigrant. But we gather from Mr. Thomas’s book that the 
anguage of which he speaks is wholly or mainly spoken by 
hegroes. And again we should like to know how it comes 
that the basis oi the Creole speech should be French in an 


ti The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas, 
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island which certainly was for a short time a French possession, 
but where the period of Spanish dominion was very much longer. 
A few Spanish words have crept in, as a few English words have 
also; but the dialect is essentially French. Mr. Thomas writes 
in so thoroughly intelligent a way that we are sure that he could 
have told us all about it. Perhaps he did not reckon on his little 
book crossing the Ocean. 
The philological value of a grammar of this kind is that it shows 
us that the very same processes by which the most polished 
tongues of modern Europe were formed are actually going on, 
and forming yet again new langu out of the same elements. 
The Romance of Trinidad is something more than French mispro- 
nounced. It is open to any one to call it “bad French,” but it 
must only be in the sense in which French may be called bad Latin. 
The difference between Creole and French is not so wide as the 
difference between French and Latin, but it is a difference of ex- 
actly the same kind. Each is primarily a corruption; each has 
grown out of the attempts of men to speak a language which they 
could not speak accurately. But as Virgil’s bees were born from 
the carcase of the bullock, as Johnson spoke of an author who was 
engendered by the corruption of a bookseller, so, both in the forma- 
tion of French out of Latin and in the formation of Creole out of 
French, the process has not been a process of pure destruc- 
tion. In each case the old form has been broken to pieces, 
but in each case a new principle of life also sprang up to 
produce new forms. In Cycole, just as in French, the in- 
flexions of the older speech ave wiped out, letters are dropped 
in pronunciation, two or more words are mashed up as it 
were into one. But, with all this, we find something very like 
new inflexions; we find new forms of syntax, and actually new 
words, formed not at random, but according to a regular analogy. 
In short, in this dialect all the changes which we trace out histo- 
ricaily in the comparative study of other languages are actually 
going on. As Mr. Thomas says, “the Creole, considered in its 
relation to correct French, exhibits the whole derivative process in 
actual operation, and not in fixed results, as is the case in older 
and more settled dialects.” We gather moreover that, while these 
changes are going on wherever negroes have tried to speak 
French, the results differ in different islands. Mr. Thomas speaks 
of the Creoles of ‘lrinidad as having a difficulty in understanding 
either pure French or the Creole dialect of Guadaloupe or Mar- 
tinique. ‘That is to say, several distinct dialects are springing up 
out of French, just as French, Provengal, Spanish, italian, 
Romansch, and Wallach sprang out of Latin. And we gather 
that the differences are fast reaching, if they have not reached, 
the stage at which we may fairly speak of new languages. An 
ordinary knowledge of French certainly does not make the Creole 
of Trinidad easy to understand, even when printed, unless we look 
to the translation. ‘The meaning may be hammered out with 
some pains, as a man who knows one or two of 2 group of 
kindred languages can with some pains hammer out the general 
meaning of a sentence in any other language of the group. But 
it is not understood at once. And from what Mr. Thomas says, 
it appears, as we have already hinted, that those who speak pure 
Freuch are not readily intelligible to the speakers of Creole, and 
that the clergy who labour among them are beginning to find it 
needful to make some use of the language as actually spoken. 

The mere changes in letters in the formation of the Creole 
dialect are perhaps the least important part of the changes from 
French to Creole. But then exactly the same may be said of the 
change from Latin to French. But one or two of them shculd be 
noticed, one especially in which a change which has largely affected 
both Romance and ‘Teutonic tongues is carried further in Creole 
than it is in its parent. ‘I'he hard sound of ¢ or & has been to a 
great extent changed in the Romance languages for softer sub- 
stitutes, and the use of & or ch, of sk or of sh, is one of the signs 
by which Danish or Anglian names in England are distinguished 
from the Saxon of the south. In Creole this tendency is further 
carried out by substituting ch (with its English or Spanish sound) 
for ¢ or g before u. ‘Thus culotte becomes chilotte, quinze is chinze, 
marquer is mdcher. 

The indefinite article wn, une, takes in Creole the form of yon, 
without distinction of gender. ‘The definite article is placed aiter 
the noun, as in Danish, and takes the form of la, which Mr. 
Thomas holds to be not the French article /e, da, but the adverb 
la, as in cet homme-la. But many nouns have swallowed up the 
French article definite and indefinite in various ways. ‘Thus we 
have divin for wine (du vin), lapéte (la porte) for door, mounonque 
uncle, rome, man, and a whole tribe of words beginning with z, 
sanneau, zébe, zoreie, for des anneaur, des herbes, des oreilles. So 
the phrase vous autres has made zétes become the ordinary Creole 
form for vows. So in the common phrases bon Dieu, beau temps, 
and the like, the adjective has lost its meaning, and has become 
part of the noun; so that a wooden god may be called “yon 
bondié bois.” The swallowing up of articles and suchlike words 
is found in other languages, as in the many Spanish words, alcalde 
and the like, which have incorporated the Arabic article, as in 
French lierre for ila hedera, and in English, Nuncle, Ned, Nan, 
Nyland, Nangle (in angulo), newt, and perhaps nag—in all which 
the x belongs, not to the noun, but to some article, preposition, 
or possessive pronoun, which it has swallowed up. hen we 
say ‘an ugly newt,” our idiom is not much more consistent than 
when the Creoles say “ yon lapote ” for une porte. 

The declension of nouns is curious enough. The genitive is 
formed by simply putting the word in regimen after the other 


noun, as caie [case, casa] Jean, chapeau papa tit fiela, ‘The girl’s 
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father’s hat.” This is a perfectly good old French idiom. But 
the Creoles have made a dative for themselves in a way which 
carries us up to the earliest days of the formation of inflected 
language :— 

Besides the above, we have in Creole a sort of Dative Case, denoting the 
individual to, for, or with regard to whom any thing is done. The sign of 
this case is ba or bai, a shortening of the O.F. verb bailler, to give ; e.g. : 
di péter téuments bai famie’i, he brought trouble éo his relations ; li ca ehuier 
corps-li bui dents rie; lit. he is conveying himself give teeth to laugh; ic. he 
is exposing himself to ridicule. 

The two forms ba and bai, though identical in meaning, are not indis- 

criminately used. Ba comes only before the Personal Pronouns, except 
zdtes, which prefers bai; e.g.: ba moén; bali; ba yeaux. In all other cases 
dat must be used ; e.g. : bai yon madame ; bai fouer moén ; bai ces mounes la; 
li ciier fuir gouds sauts bai zdtes, he will be detiant towards you. 
There is also aremarkable delicacy in the inflexion or non-inflexion 
of adjectives. There is a good deal of irregularity on some points. 
Sometimes the French masculine and sometimes the French femi- 
nine is taken as the Creole form of the adjective; while, when 
human beings are spoken of, both are commouly retained. On one 
point we must quote Mr. Thomas :— 

As to those that qualify nouns denoting animals and inanimate objects, 
their forms depend on whether the nouns have been adopted from the I’rench 
by themselves, or so closely combined with the adjectives as to convey a 
single, though composite idea, In the former case, the adjective will have 
the form current in Creole: in the latter, it will have the form required by 
French usage. For example, yon grand tdbe, plime néf, are the Creole 
equivalents of the French une grande table, plume neuve, a large table, new 
pen. ‘The masculine forms grand and néf are employed in the Creole, be- 
cause they are the forms current in the dialect. But in tébe ouinde, round 
table, oudnde (i.e. ronde), the appropriate feminine adjective is used, because 
it happens to be the form always employed in this particular connexion, 
Thus it is with all similar compounds borrowed bodily from the French, and 
regarded in fact as a single word. In chandelle oudmaine, toéie grise, grande 
messe, goudsse piece, for example, the adjectives oudmaine, grise, grande, 
gouisse, are feminine, in agreement with the nouns combined with them, 
according to French practice ; and it is so because each of these combinations 
conveys but a single idea; being, in fact, a mere appellation, like the Eng- 
lish broad-cloth, hasty-pudding, sweet-meats, &c. 

We wish Mr. Thomas had given us the Creole form of béie noire, 
where it has been almost an established usage in Knglish to couple 
the masculine adjective with the feminine noun. 

Here too is a curious fate for a pronoun :— 

Tu, the second singular of the French Personals, has had, in the Trini- 

-Madian dialect, a singular fate. After diligent search, we discovered it at 
the tail of two words; the one an adverb, and the other an interrogutive 
particle, itself perverted and bereft of half its primeval force. The adverb 
Im question is 6¢i (where), and the particle, pét: (can ?). Were it not for the 
faluess of our conviction on the point, we should have hesitated to give the 
question ow es-tu? where art thou, as the etymology of 6t/, where. Lut, 
after all, there are stranger things in the Science of Language ; and, upon 
reflection, we are disposed to retract the apology introducing a derivation 
which is, on the whole, so obvious, 
Corps, body, has a particular use which is worth noting. Jéme 
emphatic after a pronoun, mor-méme, &c., is retained in Creole, 
avith the needful changes in the pronoun itself, moén-meéme, nous 
méme, ous méme (second person singular), sdfes méme (second person 
plural). But when the méme or other word is reflexive, Creole 
usage puts corps betore the pronoun. “Je parlais & moi-méme” 
becomes Moen té ca pdier bai corps-moen. “Vous ne vous con- 
naissez pas” is Zétes pas connaite corps-zdies, where we may mark 
the finat victory of pas, point, and their fellows, driving the real 
negative out of the field. As for corps, we are quite charmed 
with the word viecorps, an old body, which is ten times as expres- 
sive as vieillard. 

The Creole verbs set before us much that is very instructive. 
This new form of Romance has made out for itself a whole set of 
new auxiliary verbs. The Future is expressed, as it often is in 
French, by the verb aller, but only in a special form. Thus, nous 
duit dirons cela becomes nous caller die li ca. We shall now be 
asked the meaning of the c’ before alier. It is itself an auxiliary 
verb, the origin of which Mr. Thomas does not profess to account 
for ; ca before the infinitive, or the form chosen to act as infinitive, 
forms the present indicative “most usually with a progressive 
import. Thus yeaur ca déjinen for tls déjeunent.” ‘Yo express 
the imperfect, tc, « contraction of était, is put before the ca. The 
conditional, should or would, is expressed by sé, a coutraction of 
serait ; may by pé contracted from peut, and can by sa from savoir, 
As Mr. Thomas says, “ Like the English ‘can,’ savoir and its 
‘Creole corruption, sa, properly denote ability resulting from /now- 
ledge, e.g. mocn sa danser.” ‘This is just cunnan, kinnen, kennen, 
and the rest. In fact the whole system of auxiliaries is exceed- 
ingly elaborate, and it is formed in a way quite analogous to the 
formation of auxiliaries in earlier languages. 

As for Syntax, we will only mention one thing—namely, the 
rule as to the position of the verb and the personal pronoun. ‘The 
accusative always follows the verb, a fact on which Mr. Thomas 
makes an acute comment :— 

Bearing in mind the relation in which the first concoctors of the Creole 
stood towards those who supplied them with the vocabulary and gencral 
framework of their dialect, we should perceive that the difierence of arranye- 
ment existing between the French and Creole pronominal accusative, thouzh 
striking at first sight, is nevertheless, as respects the Crevle, a servile follow- 
ing of, rather than a departure from, French usage. Between two classes of 
men so different in nationality, race, position, no conversation strictly such 
was possible, From the ruling class the subject people received only com- 
mands—and having a language to frame for themselves, they fashioned it 
according to the model most frequently presented to them. ~ “ Prenez-le,” 
coupez-le,” “ arrangez-le,” exemplify the kind of construction likeliest to 
Strike the hearing of the Negrees: and it is no wonder that, with no teacher 
towuide and explain, they should believe this construction to be universal, 
while, in fact, it was only common. 
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We should like to know more of Mr. Thomas, and of the language 
of which he writes. We do not feel certain from his way of writ. 
ing whether he is himself a student of comparative philology or 
not. There are expressions which might be taken either way. If 
he is not, the acuteness of observation which he shows throughout 
is the more creditable. It would be very interesting to go through 
Mr. Thomas's Grammar, with a book like that of M. Ampére in 
hand, and, starting from the Latin, minutely to compare the pro- 
cesses of formation of the child and of the grandchild. But we 
suspect, that thoroughly to get to the bottom of the subject, it 
would be needful to know the original tongue of the negroes, so ag 
to judge how the new form of Romance may have been influenced 
by the usages of negro speech, just as the formation of the elder 
forms of Romance was influenced by the usages of Celtic and 
Teutonic speech. But who among our philulogers could under. 
take a task which would earry him so far beyond the ordinary 
range of Aryan, Semitic, and even Turanian scholarship? At 
any rate we are much obliged to Mr. Thomas ior opening to us a 
new and remarkable page in the history of language. 


MEMOIR OF SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE.* 
N the annals of the English school of painting, and more espe- 
cially in the history of certain art developments which in our 
times have assumed national importance, the life of Sir Charles 
Eastlake holds a position by no means insignificant. In many 
ways indeed the loss of a man of varied accomplishments, of 
singular tact and taste and of unswerving integrity, has been 
felt and will continue to be felt, not in art circles only, but in 
departments of the State. The judicious Memoir before us, com- 
piled by Lady Eastlake, carries us back to the youthful years of the 
earnest student who won a confidence which in the end made him 
President of the Royal Academy, Directcr of the National Gallery, 
and Secretary to the Royal Commission of the Fine Arts. Those 
who only knew the President in the calm and balance of mature life 
may scarcely be able to picture the ardour and adventure of the 
youth. A scholar in the Plympton Grammar School resolves to 
become an historic painter, and, what is more, he determines “to 
be great or perish in the attempt.” We find him a pupil of 
Haydon, he is introduced to Tuseli, he becomes a student in Sir 
Charles Bell’s School of Anatomy, and all the while he reads the 
classics and is engaged in that careful menial culture which grew 
into a leading characteristic of the man. The young student, 
though moved by ambition, was far from rash or hasty ; his plans 
were laid with cool calculation; each detail in his life-scheme 
was a part of a greater whole, which fitted together so nicely that 
mischance seldom thwarted his course. It is true that on his 
travels he was in danger of shipwreck on the coast of Italy; he 
ran, too, the risk of the plague in Athens; but yet what he pro- 
jected he performed ; the temper of his mind was placid, the tenor 
of his way even. 

The child was father tothe man. In this Memoir we have the in- 
dications and component parts of a character which may be accepted 
as a tolerably complete realization or compendium of the art mind 
and the esthetic idea. Sir Charles Mastlake had not the strength 
and originality which in Fuseli and Haydon broke into wild spas- 
modic action or creation ; his mind was framed with the propor- 
tion and symmetry which found response in Greek art ; his talents 
came into play as so many federal powers entitled to equal audi- 
ence, Which, though separately not orgauized for command, had 
collective strength to make their decisions respected. It is the 
privilege of minds thus constituted to be widely representative 
and wisely catholic. No sooner indeed had the future President 
crossed the Channel than he gave signs of an omnivorous appetite 
for art, and whatever could be imbibed was carefully assimilated. 
Thus, on enterinz the Louvre, then enriched by the spoils of 
Napoleon's conquests, he writes, “1 could sit down with plea- 
sure to copy almost any picture heve from ‘lcniers to the Trans- 
figuration.” Andif we mistake not, this toleration of all schools, 
even the most hostile, was akin to a habit of intellectual 
accommodation which made it possible for him to mix with 
men of every shade of opinion. Among his friends and at- 
quaintance he could number the most distinguished characters 
of the century. He studied, as we have seen, under Haydon 
and Sir Charles Bell; he entered Rome in 1816 on foot with 
Bunsen; two years later Charles Barry was his companion 
in Greece; and on his return to Italy were found Lord Spencer, 
Sir Humphry and Lady Davy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Moore 
the poet, Rogers, Turner, Chantrey, Jackson, the Miss Berrys, 
Cockerell the architect, Canova, ‘Vhorwaldsen. Gibson had not 
yet joined the company. ‘The Devonshire painter was in his 
element, and yet he speaks less of the intellect around him than of 
the loveliness of nature, intensified by associations of history and 
of art. Ilis mind evidently, as some of his more successful pie- 
tures indicate, was delicately attuned to the rhythmical beauty of 
the South; in common with others we have known his art 
faculties found exquisite delight in the colour of sea and sky and 
hill, in the dazzling lustre of the sun, in the inspiring presence of an 
art not crudely obtrusive but toned down by a thousand years and 
taken back to nature, the ruin mantled by the vine and shadowed 
by the cypress. Sir Charles Kastlake was giited with a sense of the 
poetry of nature; his eye perhaps did not five into frenzy, for it 


* Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts, Second Series. By 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, F.R.S. D-C.L., &c. With a Memoir compiled 
by Lady Kastlake. London: John Murray. 1870. 
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was sobered down to the scale of a Poussin picture ; the visual 
sense was as it were placed by a cool, clear intellect to keep | 
sentinel watch on the outer world. And when we turn to the | 
ictures painted about this time, such as “ Pilgrims in sight of 
, oe » and “ Byron’s Dream,” we give the painter credit for 
ardour aud aspiration. Such works—like Turner's Ancient and 
Modern Italy, and like certain of the musical compositions of 
Mendelssohn—may be taken as the expression of cherished ideas 
of beauty, memories of sunny days and happy times in lands of 
the South, which seldom fail to kindle into fire latent sparks of 
genius. That the English painter was not unmoved by his sur- | 
youndings the following extract from a letter may prove 


February 1817. This spring is said to be particularly fine—a Roman 
Spring! You can conceive nothing too delightful for it. The sun and the 
Vine Arts are the sources of most of the impressions one receives. I have 
no longer any doubt about the effect of climate; and everything one sees in | 
the streets—even the haudbills—have something to do with art. By night 
too, suppose me NOW on the Triniti de’ Monti, on my way home from the 
Academy. There is the city sleeping below, with its domes and columns ; 
and, that nothiag may be wanting in the picture, a single pine or cypress | 
tree isseen among the architecture ; higher on the right, is the Villa Medici, 
likea fairy palace, surrounded with evergreen oaks, throuzh which a fountain | 
sparkles—nothing is heard beside its murmurs but a flute or a guitar, and 
overhead is the moon without a cloud. And who does one know in this 
fairy city? Who ave to me its inhabitants ?—the learned, the tasteful, the 
polite and the beautiful. Ought [ not to be happy ? These [adds Lady 
Eastlake} were the bright impressions at twenty-three years of age, which | 
gs regards the outer world of Italy never wore off. | 

| 
| 


These pages give unlooked-for prominence to Sir Charles East- 
lake as a painter. Concerning the public labours by which he | 
became better known to the present generation, and which exerted | 
a wide and salutary influence upon the arts of his country, the | 
Memoir, probably trom personal considerations, is somewhat curt. | 
Many are the persons still living who might add to these scanty 
chapters interesting data, Sir Charles, as Secretary to the Com- 
mission on the Line Arts, of which the Prince Consort was the 
guiding spirit, prepared a series of Reports with treatises appended 
thereto, which, having served the immediate purpose for which 
they were written, now take a permanent place in the art litera- 
ture of the century. In the retrospect of this Commission, which 
hoped to train the Mnglish school to the practice of noble historic 
art,as well as in remembrance of the steps taken to gain jor the 
National Gallery a secure historic basis in the possession of works 
by the early Italian masters, we are struck with the happy 
chance which placed Sir Charles Hastlake at the side of the Prince 
Consort, ‘he student prince of Germany and the student painter of 
England were aliiu in cast of mind, and perhaps it will never be 
known how much the one was indebted to the other. Sir Charles, 
itis evident, tool kindly to the German curriculum; the system 
in itself was no new creation, no striking stroke of genius; already 
cut and dry in Germany, it was imported like many other service- 
able commodities across the seas, and when it reached our shores 
only required adaptation to English use. England was indeed 
far behind other countries in the critical knowledge and the 
practical application of the arts, and it is dillicult to over-estimate 
the advantage of the important movements which Sir Charles 
Eastlake guided with a taste and a judgment peculiar to himself. 
We do not forget that much which was undertaken in the Houses 
of Parliament lias ended in disappointment and disaster. But the 
ideas promulgated and the impulse given ave still working for 
good. ‘The general scheme for the auelioration of native arts 
naturally coiprised important additions to the National Gallery. 
And how little even tue so-called leaders of the people were pre- 
pared for the measures taken in accordance with the new idea that 
painting, in common with the other arts, cam be studied bestas an his- 
toric growth and a chronologic sequence, was soon unhappily proved 
by savage aud ignorant onslaughts made in the House of Commons 
upon the manazement of the National Gallery. It is true that 
Sir Charles Kustlake, couscientious to the uttermost in the per- 
formance of every public duty to which he set his hand, had 
nothing to fear; the Gallery itself was more likely to suffer, and 
that through a timidity which might shrink from the bold pur- 
chase of pictures which possibly would provoke renewed onslaught. 
But 163 works were notwithstanding added to the Gallery under 

wise directorate, though we regret to know that pictures 
Worth the acquisition of the nation fell into private hands. Yet 
itwill readily be admitted that the wisely devised plan for the 
Teorganization of the National Gallery was carried out with 
singular discretion, perseverance, and knowledge, The Gallery, 
hotwithstanding gaps in the history of art still to be filled in, is 
Perhaps the best-balanced and the most widely representative in 
the world. 
., We should gladly have learnt more concerning the years when 
Sir Charles Eastlake presided over the Royal Academy, but doubt- 
less there has been felt a delicacy in speaking out. Nothing is 
stated as to the four days’ evidence given by the President before 
the Royal Commission on the Academy. And to persons con- 
Versant with that inquiry, and with the questions agitated of late 
Years as to the Academy Exhibition, the education of the artist, 
and the general ditlusion of art throughout the country, this 
modest Memoir will scarcely seem to speak half the truth, 
Many it must have been felt that the President did much 
to sustain the Academy in ditlicult times by conciliatory bearing, 
Y scholarly knowledge, and by aims which reached beyond the 
present into a future resting on the sure experience of the past. 
The annual Academy dinner then was for the honour of the 
Vole not as now for the glory of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Olunteers, In those years it could not be said that the only 


speaker who cared to take a serious view of art was a bishop 
or an archbishop. Under the Presidency of Sir Charles East- 
lake it usually happened—scarcely perhaps any one knew pre- 
cisely how, save that like begets like—that a mental tone 
elevated by reflections which the surrounding works might be 
likely to inspire was maintained at the art banquet of the 
season. Often were the hearers struck with the felicitous way 
in which the Chairman managed to float round the room pro- 
found criticism, mingled with gentle strictures which might serve 
to correct some error which was creeping upon the English school. 
We recall the enunciation of principles which were not for the 
occasion only, but for all time. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the critical faculty was 
stronger in Sir Charles Eastlake than the creative. Even from 
the first moment when the young student entered the Galleries of 
Europe, the reader cannot but be struck with the clear insight 
shown into the characteristics of national schools. Thus,at the 
age of twenty-five, he ends a discriminative description of “ the 


_ Peter Martyr” with the remark that the whole composition seems. 


to have “connexion with grand music, or rather with the sound 
of the trumpet.” The thoughtful painter, in editing Kugler’s 


| Tlandbook, introduced the English public to that subjective or 


inward mode of criticism which, as it were, penetrates beneath. 
the outward surface of a work down to the underlying motive or 
idea, In the present Contributions to the Literature of the Fine- 
Arts we find the following characteristic sentence :—“ If the 
student seeks to be what he is not, to adopt the thoughts, the 
predilections, and the practice of others, without sometimes retiring. 
into himself and communing with his own heart, his works. wi 
either be without character, or may be contaminated by alfecta- 
tion.” The painter-critic had himself acquired the habit of men- 
tal introspection, and his inward thoughts obtained quiet, simple 
utterance in the garb of sincere conviction, In looking out upon 
the world he seems to have taken his station at a central point, to 
have occupied a neutral territory, and so his survey was many- 
sided, and the ultimate conclusions arrived at, being removed 
from the bias of a partisan, had often the weight and authority of 
an umpire. 


LA VIE ARABE* 
XENERAL EUGENE DAUMAS can boast peculiar qualifi-- 
cations for penetrating and depicting the characteristics of 
Arab life and Mussulman society. <A soldier of distinction 
under Marshal Clausel as early as the year 1835, he rose during 
the sharp and decisive struggles which established French 
ascendency in Algeria to the post of Director of Native Affairs 
under Lamoriciére, having for two years acted as Consul at. 
Mascara, and had the chief hand in organizing the Arab bureaux.. 
On the capture of Abd-el-Kader Colonel Daumas was entrusted 
with the custody of the Emir at Fort Lamalgue. In 1849 he led, 
as general, an expedition against the revolted tribes. In 1850 he: 
was made Director of Algerian Affairs at the Ministry of War at. 
home, and was raised to the Senate August 22, 1857. His ac- 
quaintance with the Arab tongues is not inferior to that of a native.. 
A lover of the free life of the mountain and the desert he has 
thrown himself heart and soul into the life of the wild tribes of 
the Tell and the Sahara, has eaten their salt and listened to their 
legends, their songs, and their confidential beliefs. His work on. 
the horses of the Sahara and the manners of the desert has reached: 
a fourth and enlarged edition, enriched, like the volume now 
before us, with notes and additions by no less august or authori- 
taiive a hand than that of Abd-el-Kader himself; while Le Grand! 
Désert, with M. Arsene de Chancel for collaborateur, has gone: 
through six editions, and has been translated into Spanish and. 
German. ‘The facts and illustrations he now has to announce have 
not been drawn, the General assures us, from other books, but. 
have been picketl up by himself bit by bit from the book of real 
life, under his horse’s teet during his long African sojourn, under 
the soldier's tent and under the Arab gourbi, one day seated on 
the poor man’s mat, the next upon the rich man’s carpet. 
“Je pourrais presque dire,” he concludes with saying of his. 
book, “qu'il a été fait en collaboration avec le peuple arabe: 
tout entier.” As such he presents it to the army, as well.as to- 
the use of officials, travellers, merchants, and all classes of Luro= 
eans called into contact with the native races. A more intimate 
nowledge and appreciation of the religion, the social code, the 
ancestral customs, and general life of their Arab fellow-subjects. 
may tend, he hopes, to engender greater respect and consideration. 
for those hardly used dependents. It may mitigate the coarseness, 
the contempt, and the bullying propensities with which keen 
French traders and rude military “colons” emulate the ignorant 
brutishness of some of our raw ensigns and cockney planters in 
dealing with the “niggers” of our Eastern dependencies. 

Prefixed to General Daumas’s disquisition are some excellent. 
practical remarks onthe Arabie tongue, its idiom and pronuncia- 
tion, with rules for surmounting the principal difficulties which lie- 
in the way of finding equivalents to Semitic sounds within the range. 
of French or other European organs of speech, A further adapta~ 
tion will of course be necessary for the use of English students. 
The main obstacle, however, to correct and uniform understand- 
ing of the language would beyond doubt be obviated were but. 
the phonetic principle here strictly laid down made the basis. of 


* La Vie arabe et la Société musulmane. Par le général E. Daumas. 
Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1860. 
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representation. Were Arabic spelt throughout, not as it is written, 
but as it is spoken, nine-tenths of the misapprehension and con- 
fusion that now exist would be done away. Jor the concomitant 
gestures which, as in Chinese, vary and intensify the gamut of 
uttered sounds, little can be effected by written rules. A quick 
eye and an aptitude for mimicry, together with patient observation, 
will be found indispensable here. One comfort for the learner 
will be that the oft-pressed distinction between what is termed 
the learned and the vulgar tongue is a mere fiction of European 
growth. It has no foundation in native usage. Indocti doctique, 
all Arabs, from east to west, from the time of the Kalifs to the 
present, speak one and the same mother tongue. General Daumas’s 
own experience is here borne out by the authority of M. Bresnier, 
Professor of Arabic at the Normal College of Algiers, and that 
of Baron de Slane, of the Institute, holding the Arabic chair at 
the School of Oriental Languages. It is simply a convenient 
way of slipping out of a difficulty, when failing to make one’s self 
understood by a native, to say “The idiot does not know 
scientific Arabic.” A good story of this is told by our author 
concerning a quondam bumptious acquaintance of his own :— 

Quand en 1838 j’étais capitaine au 2d chasseurs d’Afrique et consul de 
France & Mascara, un personnage, qui se croyait trés-fort en Arabe, vint m’y 
demander I"hospitalité. Admis quelques jours aprés en présence d’Aabd-el- 
Kader, de qui il avait sollicité une audience, et introduit dans la salle du 
commandement ot Vattendait l’émir, entouré d’une douzaine de chefs a 
barbe blanche, d’un aspect vraiment imposant, il lui débita un discours qu'il 
avait préparé avec soin, étudié, appris par cceur, et méme écrit pour en 
étre plus sir. L’émir I’écouta patiemment, puis, se tournant vers moi, il 
madressa ces paroles : 

— Daumas, qu’est-ce qu’a dit le chrétien ? 

(Za Doumass, ach gal erroumi?) 

Mon hote parut alors vivement contrarié, et lorsqu’il se retira, on l’enten- 
dit plusieurs fois répéter avec animation : 

— Mais, si Aabd-el-Kader ne m’a pas compris, c’est qu'il ne sait pas l’arabe 
savant! 

In his opening chapter General Daumas revives a number of rude 
popular traditions touching the religious and social state of the 
Arab race prior to the advent of Mohammed, Rassoul Allah, “ the 
sent of God.” Many curious legends and details of early super- 
stition live in the memory of the people for which we may search 
in vain the Koran or other accredited organs of Kastern history. 
Without professing the character of a scientific historian or critic, 
the author has faithfully put on record what tales and impres- 
sions he found generally current. It is too late for us to expect 
by the light of mere oral tradition to see far into the abyss of 
darkness which veils the primitive polytheism, idolatry, or 
fetishism of what we might almost call the prehistoric races of 
North Africa. General Daumas has set himself the task of esti- 
mating as far as possible the intluences of Berber, Kabyle, or other 
aboriginal blood, in comparison with those of the purely Arab 
stock immigrating by successive waves, from the eighth century 
downwards, from aboriginal Asiatic seats. The oldest traditions 
which he seems to have picked up in their floating state carry 
us back to the times and country of Abraham and Ishmael, but 
we are enabled to note not a few particulars in which they 
go beyond or supplement the orthodox or accredited organs of 
slam. There are many singular turns of the popular myths 
of which we have no recollection in works of the critical 
research and fulness of M. Caussin Perceval’s Histoire des Arabes 
avant UIslam, or Mr. Muir’s able Life of Mahomet. In some 
places, however, our author has certainly missed many details 
which the careful studies of these writers have made to rest 
upon a really historic foundation. He has followed the vulgar 
tradition of the springing up of the miraculous fountain Zam 
Zam, near Mecca, then in the heart of an arid desert, for the 
relief of Ishmael and Hagar. But he speaks as if its flow had 
been perennial from that mythic period to the present time, 
passing over the historic fact that the spring had tor ages been 
unknown till the time of its rediscovery, together with its vene- 
rable masonry, by Shéba or Abd al Muttalib, the prophet’s grand- 
father, in the middle of the sixth century. ‘This important fact 
has been sufficiently made good by Mr. Muir on the authority of 
trustworthy Arab writers. <A further point we miss in General 
Daumas is the curious tale, which appears equally authentic, of 
the casting lots, by means of arrows, for the possession of the 
Kaaba, ending in the cession by the rest of the Koreish of the 
sacred house, together with the black stone, the well Zam Zam, 
and the golden gazelles, to Abd al Muttalib and his representatives. 
The flow of the holy well has since been constant and plentiful, 
and no hadji returns home without a flask or skin full of it. A 
full report of its present state will be found in the pages of Cap- 
tain Burton, who agrees with Burckhardt and other travellers in 
pronouncing its taste brackish and disagreeable. 

The famous legend of the black stone itself appears also in Gene- 
ral Daumas’s pages in a form somewhat varied from that made 
familiar to us by the Koran and most of our received sources of 
knowledge. Instead of being white, the stone was originally a 
ruby, Yukoute, until it was turned black by the sins of man. “ it 
has eyes and a tongue, it sees and hears, und in the day of the 
last judgment it will bear witness on behalf of those who have 
kissed it, and against those who have set it at nought.” According 
to some traditions, the Kaaba existed a thousand years before 
the first man. Angels and devils went alike to worship it, 
and when Adam was turned out of Paradise it was before the 
Kaaba that he stayed his steps. Singular versions of the early 
history of man and his primitive worship have floated down the 
tide of events and tradition. A common Arab belief is that 
Adam had three sons—Yakoute, Yaouk, and Nesrane—who were 


pious, and worshipped the one true God. One of the brothers 
died, and the other two wore mourning for him. The devil, see. 
ing their grief, came to them and persuaded them to set up the 
image of the brother they had lost. They obeyed. A second 
brother died, and his efligy of brass and lead was placed by the 
side of the first. The example was imitated, and the devil having 
thus turned away nzen’s thoughts from the worship of God, mankind 
were given over to worship idols of their own making. This 
cultus of their ancestors went on till Sid-na-Nohheu, “our father 
Noah,” tried in vain to deter men from it. The Deluge came, and 
swept away the idols, but the devil taught the new race to replace 
them. Another version traces the origin of idolatry to the mere 
love which mankind at large bore to Yakoute, Yaouk, Nesrane, 
Ouddenu, and Souaane, great and faithful souls who lived be- 
tween Adam and Noah. Urged by the devil, and moved by 
the desire to perpetuate the precepts of these benefactors, men 
raised their effigies, which an ignorant generation, forgetting 
their origin, changed into objects of worship. There isa novelty 
worthy of attention in the symbolism connected with these heroic 
ancestors in General Daumas's version, savouring as it does far 
more of the Christian imagery of the Apocalypse than of the 
Mussulman’s abomination of figuring all living forms. Yakoute 
was represented in stone as a lion, Yaouk as a mare, Nesrane 
as an eagle, Ouddenu as a man, Souaane as a woman. What- 
ever may be thought anomalous in this modern form of myth 
connects itself instinctively in our minds with that peculiar 
feature in the early fetishism of the Arab race which was 
marked by the worship of stones. Whether following upon, or 
itself followed by, Sabaism or sun-worship, the veneration of 
stones meets us very early and very widely on Kastern soil. We 
may pass by the trite instances and allusions in the Old Testament, 
It was from the East that the black stone, an aerolite it has been 
thought probable, known under the name of Cybele, came into 
Greece. Stone-worship is heard of in classic story, in ancient 
Lydia and Phoenicia. Herodotus, it will be remembered, though 
he does not expressly refer to the Kaaba, speaks generally of the 
worship of stones by the Arabians, and mentions by name the 
chief Arab divinity Alilat, which Mr. Muir considers strong 
evidence of the cultus at that early period of the Meccan idol 
Allat. Maximus Tyrius, in the second century, speaks of the 
Arabs generally as worshippers of stones. If Gibbon is right in 
connecting these objects of worship with the Bairvda of Syria 
and Greece, there is nothing very far-fetched in the sugges. 
tion of a latent allusion here to the Kaaba, as the Beit Allah or 
“ house of God.” The Kaaba, if we are to credit what was reported 
to General Daumas, received as many as three hundred and fifty 
idols, which were venerated by all Arabs, by Phoenician and 
Canaanite, as ZZobal, Late, &c.,as well as by Egyptian and Nubian, 
besides the single and jealousGod of Abraham; no particular deity, 
however, dominating the rest. Out of the crowded Pantheon of 
the Kaaba Mahomet drew forth or restored the strict monotheism 
which has since formed the centre and rallying point of all 
Semitic races. 

A number of curious details will be found in this portion of 
General Daumas's book, illustrative of the popular Arab belief in 
ogres, djinns or afrites, with the terrible effects of their powers and 
wiles upon the victims of their malice or their lust. There is no 
end to the marvels of necromancers, interpreters of dreams, and 
professors of second sight. Among the various gifts of divination, 
generally hereditary in certain fanulies, two in particular supply 
new and extraordinary anecdotes. These are the Kiyafate-el- 
bacher, the “science of race,” and kiyafate-cl-aakter, the “ science 
of traces.” Of the former the Beni-Madledj are the great pro- 
fessors. Place before one of them any stranger, and were he 
among twenty others of different origin, he will enumerate his 
remotest ancestors. Still more keen and subtle is the art of 
tracking men or animals by their footsteps. No robber can elude 
these quick-sighted children of the desert. They will tell at a 
glance whether the footprints in the sand are those of a young oF 
an old man, aman or a woman, a maid or a matron, a stranger 
or one born in the land. ‘Their mere eyesight is fabulous. A 
native of the Ouad-soutli, at the extreme east of the Trench 
province of Algeria, said to the author, “ We are the best walkers 
of the Sahara, and we can do readily our thirty leagues a day. 
1 do not pass for being particularly far-sighted, but I can _per- 
fectly distinguish a camel from a horse a day’s journey off. 
have friends,’ he added, “ who can tell the fumes of tobacco 
or roast meat at a distance of five-and-twenty miles in the desert. 
If a hare crosses our path we know at once whether it is a male 
or a female, and, in the latter case, whether she is with young 
or not. Show us a date stone, we will tell you the palm 
that grew it.” Mohammed himself owed his escape from the 
unerring Koreish to the accident or miracle of a spider spinning 
her web across the mouth of the cave whither he and Abou Bekir 
had fled for concealment, leading their pursuers to think that no 
one had for a long time entered the cave. One day, between 
Mecca and the desert, two Arabs differed about the footprints of 
acamel. “It is a male,” said one. “It is a female,” said the 
other. They agreed to follow it up. After a long pursuit 
they came up with it. The camel was a hermaphrodite. This 
beats the old story of the scrap of leather and the rusty key at 
the bottom of the cask of wine. A striking answer was given 
by one Arab to the question why he drank no wine. One day 
Sheitan, the devii, appeared to a man in a terrible form, and said, 
“You shall die or do one of three things—slay your father, 
violate your sister, or drink wine.” What shall I do, thought the 
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ames Shall I murder him who ~~ me birth? Impossible. 


Violate my sister? Monstrous! I will drink wine. ‘The man 
ot drunk, murdered his father and violated his sister. Besides 
ink, ef Khamer, Mohammed denounced curses upon games of 
hazard, idolatry, and the casting lots by the fall of the sabre or 
arows. Incest, the murder of female children, and many 
other foul and hideous customs, were forbidden by his merciful 
code. Near Mecca is still shown a mountain, Bou Dalamat, where 
the Koreish used to bury their daughters alive, unless they were 
ransomed hy some one for a he-camel and two she-camels with 
oung. An Arab of the Beni-Oumiya would boast that his fathers 
had yaised .ne dead, referring to their practice of buying back 
these victims from the tomb. The mitigation of slavery, the 
softening of ancient manners, while consecrating all that was 
ure, just, generous, and in good faith in the older code of 
‘Africa, are succinctly sketched in the chapters where our author 
contrasts the influences of religion and morals before and after the 
age of the Prophet. 

Sanguine as we find General Daumas to be as regards the 
future of French rule in Algeria, and proudly as he dilates upon 
the achievements of his countrymen for the good of that favoured 
land, we are discouraged at observing that he can discern no other 
basis for its solidity and permanence than military force. We 
must be, he says, in fact we are, just, tolerant, and considerate. 
“We respect the religion, the customs, the prejudices of the natives. 
We keep up their mosques, we encourage and develop their 
schools, We even facilitate their pilgrimages to Mecca, only, alas! 
tosee them return more fanatic and intolerant than they went. 
Still, we make no approximation to unity or communion of feel- 
ing aud usage.” We are an alien race, It is not as colonists and 
brethren, but as conquerors and lords, that the French subsist 
upon African soil. The utmost we can in reason expect for that 
fair province and its noble race is for it to attain to something 
like the organization, the just yet vigorous government, and 
the strict regard to all native rights, which have become the 
settled basis of our own rule over our great Eastern depen- 
dency. A paternal government in the strictest and best sense 
is the only one which we can venture to pronounce possible 
where such extreme and irreconcilable differences of blood, 
manners, and religion form a barrier between the conquering 
and the conquered race. It is after all, to an indefinite extent, 
upon the personal tact, prudence, and prestige of our individual 
dliicers, military and civil, that the hold of our Indian Empire 
upon the native mind and heart must ultimately rest. For 
oa ascendency to be in any sense a blessed and a lasting 
thing in Algeria, the most encouraging prospect we can picture 
to ourselves is that it may continue to be upheld by public 
servants of the high capacity, the considerate temper, and the 
liberal views of statesmanship of which the author before us forms 
the model and the type. , 


ANDREWS'S LIFE OF CROMWELL.* 


ys is one of the books which do not of themselves explain 
why they were written, and whose authors do not give us any 
help in finding it out. A man who writes a book on a subject on 
which so many other men have written books as the life of Oliver 
Cromwell should surely either have something new to say or else 
be able to say the old things in some specially striking way. Mr. 
Andrews certainly does not tell the old things in any specially 
striking way, and we have not found out that he has anything 
new to tell us. But then he does not give us the helps which the 
natural cravings of the reader, and still more those of the reviewer, 
might fairly demand. We might fairly have looked for a preface 
to tell us whether Mr. Andrews had any special object in writing 
his book, whether he had access to any fresh materials, whether 
any new facts are really to be found anywhere in his volume. An 
unusually inquiring mind may make out these things for itself, 
but the habitual idleness of human nature would be better pleased 
tohave some sort of guide by the way. But Mr. Andrews gives 
us no preface, he gives us no references, he gives us only about 
half-a-dozen notes throughout, one of which contains a quotation 
from the Bible, another from Dr. Chalmers, and a third trom 
Mr. Disraeli. This is really harder measure than we get from 
. Hepworth Dixon. Mr. Dixon is too wary to give references, 
ut then he does give us a preface. In reading Mr. Andrews, we 
are as it were at sea without compass or rudder, and with neither 
sun nor stars appearing for many days. At last we find ourselves 
suddenly in harbour, but the harbour is not altogether what we 
might have expected. Our first extract from Mr, Andrews's book 
be its last sentence :— 
In brief, Charles I. was brought to Windsor on December 23, removed to 
James's on the 15th of January following : his trial commenced on the 
2oth, sentence passed on the 27th, and the last sad act was carried into 
effect on the 3oth of January, 1649. 
These facts are not particularly new, nor is there anything re- 
markable in the telling, save that we should have thought that 
what was “ carried into effect” on the 30th was not“ the last act,” 
but the sentence passed on the 27th. Then why should a Life of 
Cromwell stop at this particular point? ‘lo be sure the title-page 
Promises us no more, but then a preface might have explained. 
And why is all the time from December 12 to January 30 cut so 
Very short? Why are we cheated of the story, true or false, about 


* Life of Oliver Cromwell to the Death of Charles the First, By J. R. 
ws, Burrister-at-Law. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 


Cromwell and Marten spurtling one another with the ink? These 
things and many more questions touching Mr. Andrews’s aim and 
objects are cruelly left behind the veil. 

But some things we can see for ourselves, such for instance as 
that Mr. Andrews’s book is written in exceedingly poor English, 
and that it contains a good many mistakes, some of Bom of a kind 
which we should not have expected from a barrister-at-law. A 
barrister, as a barrister, is perhaps not bound to know chronology, 
but we think that he is bound to know the different ranks of the 

eerage, and we are sure that he is bound to know the difference 

etween an advowson and an impropriation. Let us try Mr. 
Andrews on all three counts. For the first, as we have already 
quoted the last sentence in the book, we will now quote the 
first 

Somewhat towards the close of the fifteenth century—when the long 
Wars of the Roses, which had lasted eighty years, were drawing to a 
termination, consequent on the great victory at Bosworth Field, gained by 
Henry VII. over the tyrant Richard—there was living in the quiet villa 


of Putney, not far from London, a man who carried on the trade of biack- 
smith, by name Cromwell. 


According to Mr. Froude, the blacksmith was an iron-founder; 
according to the historian of Henry the Eighth he was a cloth- 
shearer ; but let that pass, especially as Mr. F'roude’s words, “ iron- 
founder or other business of that description,” are a little vague. 
But what concerns us is the peculiar arithmetic which makes 
the Wars of the Roses last eighty years. Eighty years before 
Bosworth carries us back to the execution of Archbishop Scrope, 
in 1405, and if Mr. Andrews holds that the Warsjof the Roses 
broke out then, he must at least allow that they were soon 
interrupted by a considerable lull. 

The early life of Thomas Cromwell has been a matter of dispute 
over and over again. Mr. Andrews gives us once more the story of 
his visit to Rome, which according to him had some remarkable 
results. “It was during this visit that Cromwell succeeded in 
gaining the extensive insight of the crafty policy of the Papacy, 
and of the Ztoman civil Law, which became of so much service to 
him on his return.” We are as much puzzled about the “ Roman 
civil law” in this particular place as Lord Macaulay was when 
his American editor made him talk about “ the Pandects of the 
Benares.” Why should Cromwell gain any better insight into 
the Roman Civil Law by going to Rome than by going any- 
where else? Does Mr. Andrews, a barrister-at-law, not know 
what the words ‘ Civil Law” mean? or does he fancy that 
Cromwell would find the Preetor Urbanus sitting in the sixteenth 
century? In the same page we read :— 

At what period he changed his religion and adopted the Protestant faith, 
history does not tell us ; most probably it took place during his visit to, or 
shortly after his return from Rome. As the early friend of the Reformation, 
we find him among the first who took an active part in that great struggle, 
and during his brief career he was to the last regarded as itz chief champion 
and defender. 


Whether Thomas Cromwell ever changed his religion depends 
on the subtler question whether he ever had any religion to change ; 
as to his “adopting the Protestant faith,” it would be very odd if 
history did tell us when that happened. We suspect that Mr. 
Andrews is of the sect which believes that “Gospel light flashed 
from Boleyn’s eyes.” 

Here again :— 

Among the many instances history furnishes of what may not inappro- 

priately be called retributive parallels, is that peculiar one in reference to 
the families of the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Cromwells. Itis remarkable 
that the two Cromwells—those two, at least, who figure to any purpose in 
the world’s history—the first and the last, Thomas and Oliver, separated by 
a brief period of sixty years between the death of the one and the birth of 
the other—had each a sanguinary connexion with the reigning monarch on 
the throne of these realms. 
Our ideas about “ retributive parallels” and “sanguinary con- 
nexions” not being very clear, we began to think whether, by any 
effort of genealogical romance, we could make out that the Crom- 
wells were what some people call “ bloody relations ” to the ‘l'udors 
and Stuarts. Mr. Andrews is not particular about Welsh pedigrees, 
or Welsh counties either, and he tells us that ‘‘ doubts exist as to the 
right of Richard Williams,”—Oliver’s direct ancestor, who took 
the name of Cromwell—“ to claim kindred with the Williams of 
Glamorganshire or Cardiganshire.” The Williams of Glamorgan- 
shire or Cardiganshire must form a large part of the inhabitants of 
those countries ; why should not some of them have been “ bloody 
relations ” to Owen ‘udor, and so have brought about a “ sangui- 
nary connexion” between Cromwells, Tudors, and Stuarts? But 
no, the sanguinary connexion means that King Henry cut off the 
head of Thomas and that Oliver cut off the head of King Charles. 
In the grander language of Mr. Andrews, 

The blood of Thomas Cromwell, the victim of Henry VIII., so unrigh- 
teously shed on ‘tower Hill in the year 1540, was avenged on the person of 
Henry’s descendant three generations later. One hundred and nine years 
were suffered to elapse, but then came the catastrophe at Whitehall, and 
Charles 1. of England was led tothe scaffold. Not the least noteworthy fact 
is it, that the man who beyond all others most conduced to this latter 
tragedy was Uliver Cromwell, the nephew, three generatiuns later, of the 
murdered Lord Chancellor. 


We do not every day come across a man who believes that Charles 
the First was a descendant of Henry the Eighth, and that ‘Thomas 
Cromwell was Lord Chancellor. 

Presently we read that “ Parker, the new Protestant primate, 
had supplanted, under Elizabeth, the Cardinal Archbishop Pole.” 
Now does Mr. Andrews really fancy that Parker was appointed dur- 
jng Pole’s lifetime, or is it simply the grand style, “supplanted” 
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being no doubt a grander word than “succeeded”? A little way 
on we read :— 

The bishops, most of whom had been appointed to their sees in the reign 

of Queen Mary, were required to take an oath of supremacy to Queen 
Elizabeth: the whole Bench, with one exception, refused compliance. 
Coverdale alone took the oath of allegiance, He had been the only bishop 
willing to assist at the consecration of Parker. As a consequence of this 
refusal to recognise the Queen’s supremacy, they were ali deprived of their 
bishoprics. 
If words have any meaning, Mr. Andrews thinks that Coverdale 
was a diocesan Lishop under Mary, that it was he, and not 
Kitchin of Llandati, who, alone among diocesan Bishops, took 
the oath of supremacy, and that he most uncanonically conse- 
erated Parker all by himself, as John Wesley consecrated Dr. 
Coke. In the middle of these wonderful propositions we come 
to one more wonderful than all, namely, that “the Uniformity 
Act” of Elizabeth “ was drawn up by Cranmer and others.” A 
little way on we come to the birth of Oliver himself, on which 
Mr. Andrews makes a comment, which we will merely transcribe, 
as the meaning, for we doubt not that it has a meaning, is para- 
sangs too deep for us :— 

Oliver Cromwell was born on April 25, 1599 (old style), in the small town 
of Huntingdon, fifty-nine miles north of Shoreditch Church ; that number, 
be it remembered, singularly enough coinciding with the number of years 
of Oliver Cromweil’s life. ‘Three generations of the Cromwells had passed 
away since the fatal event on Tower Hill, Queen Elizabeth, who was in 
her seventh year when that happened, lived to see the advent of Thomas 
Lord Cromwell’s great-uephew Oliver. 

Queen Elizabeth then, according to Cocker, reigned no less than 
thirty-four years before she was born, and was born fifty-six years 
after the beheading of her mother. 

But we must not forget our two special charges, that Mr. 
Andrews does not know the ranks of the peerage or the differ- 
ence between adyowsons and impropriations. In describing the 
doings of Laud Mr. Andrews tells us :— 

Lay impropriations had long been a source of vexation to this prelate, 

affording, as they did, opportuuities for Puritun divines to preach im places 
otherwise inaccessible. 
This was beyond us; we could not understand why a church 
which was a vicarage should be more accessible for Puritan divines 
to preach in than one that was a rectory, Nor were maiters 
at all clearer when we went on to read :— 

During the last year of King James, a number of influential Puritans, 

with the celebrated Dr, Preston at their head, struck with the evil con- 
sequences to religion the Book of Sports was calculated to produce, be- 
thought themselves of a schcme to counteract the mischief by buying up 
all the lay impropriations that could be secured. Since that period this had 
been done to a very considerable extent. As to their origin, it will be 
recollected that at the suppression of abbeys aud monasteries, in 1539, a 
vast amount of Church property fell to the monarch, who bestowed portions 
of the confiscated estates amongst his courtiers. ‘These subsequently 
became kuown under the title of lay impropriations. 
Then, directly after, Mr. Andrews tells us how “in 1624 sub- 
scriptions were commenced, the funds thus raised being vested in 
feotiees, who bought up the advowsons according as money and 
opportunities enabled them.” We thus know, on the authority 
of a barrister-at-law, that “advowsons” and “lay impropri- 
ations”’ are terms which may be used indifferently, and there- 
fore, taking in Mr. Andrews’s definition of an impropriation, that 
an advowson is a portion of a confiscated estate bestowed by 
the monarch. ‘This is wonderful enough, but it is yet more 
wonderful when we read a few pages on :— 

It would appear, however, that whilst lay impropriations had been effec- 

tually rooted out, Laud was not quite so successful in dealing with the lec- 
turers themselves. 
It is thus calmly and incidentally implied that Laud “rooted 
out ” impropriations, therefore we presume advowsons also. Does 
Mr. Andrews really think that Charles and Laud got back again 
all that Henry contiscated ? 

We are ashamed to explain to any one so familiar a piece of the 
history of the seventeenth century. The fact which Mr. Andrews 
has thus incouceivably blundered about is simply this. Certain 
persons of the Puritan party subscribed and bought such ley 
impropriations as they could, employing the revenues in endowing 
lectures, “The object was much the same as that of the Simeon 
trust for buying advowsons, but as, with all deference to Mr. 
Andrews, an advowson and an impropriation are not the same 
thing, the means taken were somewhat different. Laud naturally 
disliked the scheme, and the end of it was that the trust was 
declared illegal, and that the impropriations which had been bought 
were forfeited to the Crown. 

Our other story is this, We move to quite the other end of the 
book, to the fruitless Royalist insurrections in 1648. Here Mr. 
Andrews tell us how 

The Earl of Holland . . . collecting about a hundred horsemen from the 
neighbourhood of Kingston-on-Thames . . . proceeded to Banstead Downs, 
and was there joined by the young Earl of Buckingham and his brother, 
Lord Francis Cavendish, bringing with thein several hundred followers. 
Here are several mysteries. How came an Farl’s brother to be 
Lord Francis ?—only to be sure the Karl might not be a real Karl, 
but only the eldest son of a Marquess, If there was an Karl of 
Buckingham in those days, how did he hit it off with the not 
wholly unknown Dukes bearing the same title? To be sure 


The Cavendish we can only conceive to be the ghost of Sir Charles 
Cavendish, who was killed four years before at Marston Moor, 

There is a proverb which says that if we take care of the two 
ends, the middle will take care of itself. We have taken, as we. 
think, good care of the two ends of Mr. Andrews’s book. If we 
pass but lightly over the middle, let no one think that the book 
is a Life of Oliver Cromwell with the part of Oliver Cromwel 
left out. Not a bit of it. Mr. Andrews goes steadily thro 
the whole thing, and we have, as in duty bound, gone stead 
through it after him. Aud we had marked some plums in the 
middle part also, but we had not room for all, and it so happened 
that the richest plums—the toppers, so to speak—came at the two, 
ends. But we must look at Mr. Andrews in another character, 
Like Mr. Froude, he sometimes wanders into strange centuries, 
And we must say that he wanders into them with much greater 
luck than Mr. Froude. For instance, we have nothing to 
against the little summary of things Danish, old and new—least of 
all, against the minutely accurate description of the living Prine 
—save that it comes funnily after the death of Anne of Den. 
mark :— 

There are two other memorable instances wherein this country became 
closely connected with the Danish people. The Danes made their first ap- 
pearance as invaders on our shores, A.b. 733. Vor nearly 300 years they 
renewed these attempts, to the terror of the inhabitants, until the year 1017, 
when their conquest was completed by Canute, who became King. The last 
is that which but recently took place in the marriage of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales (eldest son of Queen Victoria) with a princess of the 
ILouse of Denmark. 

The sentence before is less easy :— 

By the issue of this marriage with Anne of Denmark, the royal house of 
Denmark became intimately connected with the reigning family of England 
in the Princess Elizabeth, who had lately married Frederic, the Elector 
Palatine. 

Unless the Elector Palatine had some connexion of his own with 
the House of Denmark, a point which we are too idle to look into, 
we really do not see how the House of Denmark was more closely 
connected with the Princess Elizabeth than it was with her brother 
King Charles, As Queen Anne did not live to see her son’s mar 
riage, it can hardly be because 

My son is my son till he marries a wife, 

But my daughter’s my daughter all the days of my life. 

Mr. Andrews also gives us, @ propos to Thomas Cromwell’s de- 
struction of monasteries, one of those charmingly condescending 
pictures of whet “it has been customary to stigmatize as the dark 
ages.” We wish we had room to give it at length, but we must 
mention the one special fact which Mr. Andrews picks out to 
show that monks did some good in their time :— 

Let us also remember that to them we owe the first introduction of silk 

into Europe. Two monks who were travelling in the East, secreted ina 
cane a quantity of the eggs of an Oriental insect, and brought them to Con- 
stantinople, about the year 552, having made the discovery, long kept a, 
secret by the natives, of the value of the silkworim—all these, and more if 
necessary, may be adduced to prove our indebtedness to the monks of olden 
time. 
It is a comfort to find that Mr. Andrews knows one fact in the 
reign of Justinian ; it is a pity that he has not got up those parts 
of Justinian’s reign which bear more directly on his own pro- 
fession, and has not found out what is meant by the Roman Civil 
Law. 


TILE MARCHIONESS OF MONTAGU.* 


HIS volume, we are told, does not pretend to be anything: 
more than a collection of family reminiscences. It is a short 
biography of one of the amiable French ladies of the old school, 
who was driven abroad by the French Revolution, and it is com> 
posed chiefly from her diary and her correspondence with her 
tamily. The book, as was natural, is written from the point. of 
view of people who can see in the Revolution nothing but an un- 
proveked outburst of diabolical crime. The French xoblesse, we 
are assured, was everything that was amiable and farsighted. If 
they had been left to carry out their own views, france would 
have received a perfect Constitution on the English model, em- 
bodying all the really valuable doctrines of modern political 
theory. Unluckily, the French people did not quite trust their 
natural leaders ; they listened to the voice of unprincipled dema- 
gogues, cut off the heads of their iting and Queen and of a very 
jurge number of the wise and liberal aristocrats themselves, and 
thereby caused a great deal of scandal, and threw the course of 
events out of the smooth and prosperous groove in which it night 
otherwise have advanced. We need nvt discuss the soundness of 
this opinion. There are, in all cases of political revolution, many 
admirable persons on both sides of the question; and perhaps we 
are already far enough removed from the terrible passions of the 
time to look with toierable fairness upon anybody who, in either 
party, gave proof of genuine sincerity and unseliishness. The 
exiles of that trying period are hardly to be held up as models of 
political wisdom ; they inevitably took a very shortsighted view 
of the tremendous explosion whose consequences will hardly be 
exhausted within our lifetime, and which undoubtedly inflicted 
must cruel hardships upon many individuals, whatever benetits 16 
may have conferred upou the world at large. But many of them 


the thing might be, as we have now a Duke of Buckingham and 
an Karl of Buckinghamshire, a Duke of Devonshire and an Earl of | 
Devon. Only we did not remember the contemporary Earl. ‘Lhen, 
again, was any Cavendish ever Karl of Buckingham? The two 
eopie so stupidly described are really the second Duke of Bucking- 
too fumous—and his brother Lord Francis Viiiers. 


showed a noble spirit in bearing their suilerings, and the exam- 
ple is equally good whatever may be our view of the merits of 
the cause which they defended. Madame de Montagu, we are 
assured, “ practised the greatest virtues,” and the bitterest repub- 
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ican may now do her justice without professing to sympathize 
with her opinions. 
The portrait drawn in this volume has indeed much that is 
really attractive. Perhaps we are a little annoyed by the rather 
undiscriminating series of eulogies. The biography reminds us 
rather too much of the style of writing generally appropriated to | 
the lives of saints. Everything that the heroine does is assumed | 
to be perfect, and some very moderate exhibitions of virtue are | 
celebrated with rather excessive eulogy. In the earlier pari of | 
the biography, to say the truth, we are rather unpleasanily re- 
minded of a very keen remark made by Miss Becky Sharpe. That 
keen observer was of opinion that she could have been a good 
woman upon 10,000/. a year. The Marchioness of Montagu is 
surrounded by so much luxury that we find it rather hard to 
admire her for being moderately charitable. When she was 
married, the diamonds alone which were presented by her rela- 
tions were valued at 40,000/. She lived in the highest circles in 
Paris, and though we are told that she only went ifto society to 
give pleasure to her father-in-law, it is quite obvious that she 
had a very fair share of the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world. However, harder days were in store for her. Her husband 
opposed the first emigration, and seems to have had a certain 
degree of sympathy for Lafayette, who married one of her sisters. 
Before lony, however, they were compelled to leave their native 
country, and until the return of the emzgrés under Napoleon they 
Jed an uncomfortable life of wandering from one place of refuge 
to another, before the advance of, the French armies. She need 
not, one would think, have been exposed to any great privatious. 
Just as she left Paris, her sister very judiciously recommended her 
to take her diamonds; and these were sold in London for twenty 
two thousand pounds. Some of this seems to have been spent in 
fitting out her husband for the campaign under the Dake of Bruns- 
wick ; but we are rather surprised to tind that in less than a year 
afterwards she is all but ruined. She had had great difficulties, we 
are told, in undeistanding the intricacies of housekeeping in kng- 
land, and we can easily believe it of a French marchioness totally 
ignorant of the petty details necessary ; but her management must 
have been superlatively bad if it resulted in throwing away twenty 
thousand pounds in twelve months. Under these difficulties she 
ultimately found refuge with one of her aunts, a Madame de Tess¢, 
who had retired to Switzerland with a considerable part of her 
fortune. Madame de Tessé, though slightly sketched, is one of 
the pleasantest characters in the book. She was, we are told, a 
friend of Voltaire, and given to much infidel conversation, which 
was a great shock to Madame de Montagu’s ardent religious en- 
thusiasm. However, Madame de Tessé's infidelity appears to have 
been confined to the regions of speculation ; she was lively, active 
Fenchwoiman, who gave eflectual support and shelter, not only to 
her niece, but to several poor countrymen. After various troubles, 
she bought a farm in Holstein, and there the little body of French 
refugees formed a small society at a tolerable distance from the 
storms which raged over the greatest part of Europe. The 
picture of her lite is interesting, though it is rather suggested 
than fully described. As may be supposed, these wails and strays 
of French society had many troubles, and became rather ill-tem- 
pered. They tried to amuse themselves in the evenings by reading 
Clarissa Harlowe, Tristram Shandy, and Lutarch’s Lives. They 
discussed over and over the stray pieces of intelligence that drifted 
to their place of refuge. The conversations became frivolous, and 
frequently took a rather sceptical turn which was grievous to 
Madame de Montagu’s soul. To say the truth, we can imagine few 
more trying situations than fell to the lot of some eight or ten 
French refugees tixed together in a remote country-house in 
Holstein, with little occupation except listening to accounts of 
levolutionary successes and making feeble attempts to revive 
some faint recollection of a Parisian salon. Madame de Montagu 
was the saint of the party, and managed to find more congemal 
occupation. Her mother, her grandmother, and her sister had 
been guillotined in one day; she lost three children in their early 
infancy ; and she was amongst people who had small sympathy for 
@ religious ieclings. She tried to distract herself in various 
Ways; she worked unremittingly with her needle, and made a 
grand counterpaie for a bishop who was one of her companions 
mexile; but she also found more worthy occupations. She had 
Some share—we do not quite know how much—in the conversion 
of Count von Stolberg to Catholicism which caused the animated 
Controversy with Voss; and he and his wile remained her warm 
friends til the end of their lives. Moreover, she meditated pro- 
foundly on a plan which she did much to carry into execution. 
Although we are treated to some reflections on its wisdom, we 
camnot say that in these days it strikes us as profoundly original. 
t was, in short, to get upa subscription for the French emigrants, 
She supposed, we are told, that one person in fifty in every 
Ewopean country would give a franc. Why it should be one in 
filty, rather than oue in a hundred or one in twenty-tive, we are 
wable to discover. In the cities she assumed that one person in 
every ten would vive a franc; and these purely imaginary cal- 
Cilations of an excellent lady, who knew as much about tinance 
& she did of Sanskrit, are detailed as gravely as though they 
Were Mr. Lowe's calculations for his next Budget. Of course the 
Poor marchioness did not get the sums she wished, and found, 
ike all other people who propose schemes of voluntary taxation, 
tt the proceeds are apt to correspond very ill with the original 
sumates, However, she succeeded in raising considerable sums ; 
and we are called upon to admire her superhuman energy in 
Miting “ three, four, tive, and even ten letters a day.” Letters 


‘Wete then more serious things than they are now, but the 


energetic manager of a charity who should boast of performing 
such a task at the present time would hardly be allowed to have 
done anything wonderful. ‘The employment, if not apparently 
overwhelming in its amount, was at any rate very becoming, and 
Madame de Montagu doubtless deserved the warm gratitude ot 
her fellow exiles. 

In 1800 she returned to France, and was able to recover a con- 
siderable part of her property. During the rest of her life her 
main employments seem to have been the raising of another sub- 
scription for the cemetery of Picpus, where many of the victims 
of the guillotine, and amongst them her own neavest relations, 
were buried, and the distribution of charity to the poor in the 
neighbourhood of her estate in the country. We are of course 
told that the people regarded her with feelings of tender devo- 
tion; that those who had acquired fragments of her property 
during the Revolution were terribly vexed in their consciences, and 
anxious to restore their ill-gotten gains; and that a servant who 
was dangerously ill declared that he did not care about living, but 
that he would rather not die till after his mistress, that he might 
cling to the hem of her dress, and be certain of reaching heaven. 
In short, the democratic outburst which had for a time destroyed 
or concealed all the old sentiments of feudal veneration had 
passed away, and the tender relations between the great lady 
and her humble dependants were restored in all their vigour. 
The picture strikes us as having a little too rosy a tint; but 
we have no doubt that there is so much substantial truth 
in it that Madame de Moniagu was in fact a very charitable, 
very religious, and very graceful woman, though the misfortunes 
which she suffered cast a certain gluom upon her character. It is 
rather painful to find her grieving bitterly for her relations, and 
then reproaching herself for her grief because it indicated a want 
of faith; and one of the best things in the volume is a very 
sensible letter from the Abbé Edgeworth, pointing out that she 
really might permit herself to be unhappy when her nearest and 
dearest relations had perished on the scaffold and her children 
been cut off in their intancy. If we were disposed to complain of 
the rather melancholy and sclf-tormenting character of her reli- 
gion, we must confess that one who had suffered so much had 
good reason to be less cheerful than we could otherwise desire. 
Yet we have a certain sympathy for the cheery old Madame de 
Tessé, who kept up her vivacity during her misfortunes and sup- 
ported her relations in the most hospitable way, even though she 
talked Voltaire, and did not mind an occasional laugh when she 
ought to have been soleum. Madame de Montagu died in 1839, at 
the age of seventy-two, after most of her intimate friends had gone 
before her. 

The book appears to be a translation, though the fact is not 
mentioned in the title-page, as appears from occasional blunders 
and certain defects of style. The writer, for example, has mis- 
taken the Christian name of Gouverneur Morris for the French 
translation of Governor; and the following does not strike us asa 
happy adaptation. A brutal president of a revolutiouary tribunal 
answered one of his victims, who told him she was deaf, by saying, 
“ Well, then, citoyenne, ée conspirais sourdement.” This is put into 
English, “ You conspired without hearing.” The point, such asit 
is, is perhaps untranslatable, but certainly it is not translated by 
this phrase. 


WENDERHOLME.* 

OCAL colour is at once an element of weakness and of 
strength in a novel, ‘To a large class of readers the 
introduction of provincial types of character aud dialect is a 
stumbling-block, so that the novelist who relies upon them, 
in addition to the other difliculties of his task, creates for 
himself at the outset a bar to general appreciation. Even the 
genius of Scott has failed to make much ot the humour and de- 
scriptive power of his distinctively Scotch scenes palatable south of 
the Tweed. On the other hand, employed by a writer who knows 
what he is about and possesses the requisite skill to weave the 
fruits of his own observation and experience into an artistic whole, 
they unguestionably add to the graphic and lifelike effect of his 
work. One thing is indispensable. They must be genuine and 
true to nature. Of all the concoctions of modern fiction, the 
sham provincial, that smoothest of Jacobs masquerading in the 
garb of a countrified Esau, is the most unendurable. The ladies 
who write of bigamy and murder might at least have the modesty 
to leave the provinces alone, and abstain from evolving from their 
internal consciousness Yorkshire squires and Manchester traders 
who act and speak as neither of those classes was ever known, or 

by possibility could be conceived, to act and speak. 

The portraiture of men and places in this novel is not of this 
fantastic and irresponsible kind. Mr, Hamerton has evidently 
made a careful study of Lancashire forms of thought and speech. 
With a keen eye for the picturesque he seizes very happily the 
main social characteristic of a manufacturing district, the gradual 
displacement of old families and the gravitation of old acres to 
new men. The interest of his story centres round two groups, 
belonging to two very different classes. The Ogdens are cot- 
ton-spinners of the old school, specimens of the class who found 
colossal fortunes, not so much from choice, as because it is their 
raison d'étre. When Nature,” says our author, “ produces a 
creature for an especial purpose, she does not burden it with 
wants and desires that would scatter its force and impair its 
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efficiency. The industrial epoch had to be inaugurated, and to 
do this a body of men were needed who should be fresh springs 
of pure energy and reservoirs of all but illimitable capital, men 
who should act with the certainty and steadiness of natural 
instincts which have never been impaired by the hesitations of 
culture and philosophy; men who were less nearly related to the 
University professor than to the ant, the beaver, and the bee.” 
Utterly illiterate, Jacob Ogden possessed in a high degree the in- 
telliyence which is cultivated by a close observation of the men 
and things within the narrow circle of his life. In all that related 
to money he acted with the pitiless regularity of the irresistible 
forces of nature. He was fond of going to church on Sundays, but 
he had no notion of allowing the Teautifal sentiments he heard 
there to paralyse his action on a or Every Sunday he 
prayed that God would forgive him his debts as he forgave his 
debtors; but that was no reason why he should not from Monday 
morning to Saturday night inclusively compel everybody to pay 
what he owed, and distress him for it if necessary. In doing this 
he acted quite simply and instinctively, The forces of wealth 
had, as it were, incarnated themselves in him. His sympathy 
with money was so complete, he had so entirely subjected his 
mind to it, so thoroughly made himself its pupil and mouth- 
piece, that it is less accurate to say that he had money, than that 

e was money. Jacob Ogden was a certain sum of money whose 
unique idea was its own increase, and which acted in obedience to 
the laws of wealth as infallibly as a planet acts in obedience to 
the cosmic forces. ‘There was only one weak point in his strong 
and resolute character—a belief in a social heaven above him, the 
heaven of aristocracy. Great was the successful cotton-spinner in 
his eyes, but there were beings cast by nature in a nobler mould 
than his own. He sincerely believed that there was the same 
difference between a lord and a plebeian that there is between 
a thorough-bred and a cart-horse. With this deeply-rooted 
Anglican superstition about the heaven of aristocracy and the 
gifted angels that dwell therein, it was natural that he should 
desire to qualify his nephew and heir for admission there. This 
being the object of his ambition, it is difficult to understand his 
obstinate opposition to young Jacob’s marriage with the highborn 
Edith Stanburne. Though no longer the heiress of Wenderholme 


after the Colonel’s ruin, she remained the grand-daughter of an | 


Earl and the descendant of a house of historic lineage—econsidera- 


tions, one would think, that would have weighed with a man who — 


desired to connect himself with lords. 


As Wenderholwe had | 


passed into his hands his conduct can hardly be attributed to | 


chagrin at the loss of the long-coveted estate. 


Altogether the | 


development of his character towards the end of the story shows | 


some inconsistency, which is a blemish in an otherwise powerful 
delineation. The insanity which finally overtakes him is scme- 
what sudden, but itis, we think, a well-imagined touch, and points 
an impressive moral. Old Mrs. Ogden has a no less strongly 
marked individuality, but she has a good deal more of the milk of 
human kindness in her composition. In her thrift, and her satisfaction 
in acquiring for acquiring’s sake, as well as in the stiff self-reliance 
of her nature, she resembles her son. Ter maxim that “ Ogdens are 


buyers and not sellers ” is quite conceived in his spirit. But her | 


Mammon-worship is tempered by a vein, not exactly of geniality, 
but of kindliness, and now and then of right feeling. She has no 
sympathy for her little grandson when he is beaten by his father 
for inking his trousers, but her love for him is strong, and the ex- 
pression of it by no means limited to lavish allowances of cake and 
elderflower wine. ‘The sturdiness of her character is pleasantly 
relieved by natural touches of feminine unreason. ‘Thus she is 
genuinely concerned at the sottish habits of her eldest son ; but she 
has a little contempt for him when he turns tee-totaller. In the 
abstract she desiresa prudent marriage for Jacob, but she is rather 
stiff and resentful when the prospect of a daughter-in-law be- 
comes imminent. Her homeliuess and naiveté give rise to a good 
many whimsical situations; but her auger when Colonel Stan- 
burne allows her to take his drag for a public vehicle strikes us as 
betraying a want of that sense of humour which is popularly attri- 
buted to her native county. The scene in which she is discovered 
by moruing-callers quietly established with her knitting in her 
magnificent brau-new chariot is even more amusing. So quaint 
an incident one would think must be founded on fact. 

With the other groups of characters who figure in the story 
Mr. Hamerton has, we think, been less successful. The Stanburnes 
please us less than the Ogdens. In carrying his readers from the 
homely world of Shayton to the higher social level of Wenderholme, 
our authay “als to keep sutliciently in view those distinctions of 
class waich inevitably suggest themselves, and which, for good or 
for evil, are realities of Muglish, and we presume of Lancashire, 
life. Ilis county magnate is far too much on the same plane with 
his plebeian cotton-spiuner. Captain Stanburne is a gentleman of 
ancient family and large estate. Allowance made for the confiden- 
tial relations which may be supposed to exist between a colonel of 
militia and his regimental surgeon, one is a little startled to find 
a great squire discussing his own household arrangements with a 
country doctor with the utmost freedom, and describing himself 
as being still “ spooney ” on his wife, and that lady as “ tunking ” 
her cook. Then his way of talking is rather perplexing. We 
don’t so much object to his addressing Lady Helena as a “ good 
gell,” because militia associations might now and then betray even 
a squire into a sti. ¥ provincialism. But why should he be made 
in the earlier scenes to talk like the conventional swell in Lunch 
about “ fellalis” and “ mawidge,” &c., while, as the story advances, 
this peculiarity entirely disappears? Apart from the diiliculty 
which we feel in accepting him as a representative of the landed 


gentry, he is, as a man, somewhat of a puzzle. Swagger and jg. 
tellectual humility are rarely to be found in combination. They 
although the reader is specially cautioned not to take him fo 
a fool, he certainly does develop a remarkable capacity for doin 

foolish things, until in the crisis of his fatea vein of quiet heroign 
suddenly crops up in him, and he comes out in quite a new light 
The sensations of the ruined man are described with very much 
force and truth in the following passage, but surely mute re. 
proaches from tapestry and family pictures imply a more imaging. 
tive temperament than the Colonel possessed : — 

One of the most strange and painful things about ruin is, that for days 
and even weeks after it has actually come upon a man, his outward life 
remains in all its details as it was before ; so that in the interval between 
the loss of fortune and the abandonment of his habitual way of living he 
leads a double life, just as a ghost would do if it were condemned to simy. 
late the earthly existence it led before death among the dear familiar scenes, 
For there are two sorts of separation. You get into a railway train, and 
take ship and emigrate to some distant colony or some alien empire, aud se 
no more the land that gave you birth, nor the house which sheltered you, 
nor the faces of your friends. This separation is full of sadness ; but there 
is another separation which in its effect on the mind is incomparably mop 
to be dreaded. 1 mean that terrible separation which divides you from the 
persons with whom you are still living, from the house you have neve 
quitted, from the horses in the stable, from the dog upon the hearth, from 
the bed you lie in, from the chair you sit upon, from the very plate out of 
which you eat your daily food. ‘The man who still in his old house knows 
that he has become insolvent, feels this in a thousand subtly various tor. 
tures that succeed each other without intermission. <A curse has fallen og 
everything that he sees, ou everything that he touches, a wonderful and 
magical curse, devised by the ingenuity of Plutus, the arch-enchanter, The 
wildest fairy tale narrates no deeper sorcery than this, Everything shall 
remain, materially, exactly as it was; but when you go into your library 
you shall not be able to read, in your dining-room the food shall choke you, 
and you shall toss all night upon your bed. And thus did it come to pag 
that from this hour all the beauties and the luxuries and all the accumu. 
lated objects and devices that made up the splendour of Wenderholm 
became so many several causes of torture to John Stanburne. 

Lady Helena exhibits the same want of moral harmony which 
we have noticed in the Colonel. Mr. Ilamerton seems to us to 
have failed to realize to himself with sufficient precision his con. 
ception of a county lady. One detects gleams of several types of 
womanhood in her; but individuality is wanting. There isa 
strong dash of piebald in her character. For a clever little woman 
aspiring to manage her husband, and keenly and aggravatingly 
observant of his foibles, she displays a singular lack of sagacity in 
her own domestic conduct. Her prudential objection, for instance, 
to the Colonel's four-in-hand does not extend to his infinitely 
more costly project of restoring Wenderholme to its Elizabethan 
glories. One is inclined to agree with her when, in the first 
bitterness of ruin, she reproaches her husband as unfit to have the 
management of his property. But certainly the poor Colond 
might have retorted that, in spite of her airs of superiority, she 
was equally unfit to be associated with him in the task. ‘Then her 


| heartless conduct in deserting him in his hour of need is difficult 


to reconcile with the hypothesis that her marriage had been oneof 
love and not mere convenience; and this desertion is in tum 
rather strangely neutralized by the exceedingly gushing mood in 
which, after a few months, she returns to welcome back the exile 
This pleasing revolution of sentiment is more illustrative of our 
author's characteristic optimism than consonant with Lady Helena’ 
antecedents. 

A novelist strongly impressed with the strength and influence 
of class distinctions and separations in English society might have 
felt considerable embarrassment in bringing the Ogdens aud their 
plebeian world into relation with Wenderbolme and its patrician 
world. ‘To Mr. Lamerton it would seem to be the most natura 
thing possible. Indeed we cannot help thinking that an intelligent 
Frenchman, alter reading Wenderholme, would certainly come to 
the conclusion that the ideas of equality and fraternity had 
made great progress in Lancashire. It is fair to add that a 
link of connexion between the Stanburnes and the Ogdens has 
been contrived with due regard to probability. A colonel of 
militia, even when of less free and easy habits than Colonel Stan 
burne, is naturally brought into contact with his brother oflicet, 
and ina less degree with their families. The assembling of the 
local militia at Sootythorn leads to a series of incidents in the 
lives of various personages in the story. Philip Stanburne, for 
instance, the head of the Catholic branch of the Stanburnes, who 
had lived secluded at the Peel, manages to fall in love with 
Alice Stedman, the daughter of a red-hot Protestant manu- 
facturer. Of course “ the religious dilliculty” prevents a mar 
riage, and when the father shows symptoms of relenting, It 6 
too late; for Alice, a rather insipid specimen of the Lancashire 
lass, dies of consumption, leaving her lover to bury himself in 4 
foreign monastery. Kut this conflict between principle and passa 
is a mere episode, while the other love-aflair between young 
Jacob Ozden and Mdith Stauburne is touched upon very slightly, 
and is rather a corollary of the story than an integral part of 1% 
‘Then the Colonel gives a grand féte, on colours being presented 
to the zoth Lancashire Militia, in the course of which aD ender 
holme is burnt to the ground, rather to the satisfaction of at 
archeological Duke who interests himself greatly in its rebuilding 
on a scale of great splendour and in pure Ulizabethan style. This 
extravagance in turu accelerates the ruin of the Colonel’s ng 4 
which are ultimately patched up by the reversion of the Peel. 
There is little that can be strictly called plot in this concate- 
nation of incidents, some of them comparatively trivial. It 3s 
true, of course, that human life is made up for the most part 
of trivialities, and that in the entanglement of human affurs We 
can seldom recoguise the forces that atlect our fate. But there 
is some risk, in constructing a work of fiction in analogy with 
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— 
this view of life, of meandering into superfluous details and 
an unnecessary multiplication of characters. From these defects 
Wenderholme is not entirely free. But these defects, as well 
as the absence of some of the minor graces which adorn the 
ages of our best female novelists, are more than compensated 
y its substantial merits. It exhibits acute observation of men 
and things, and a remarkable power of picturesque description ; 
above all, a raciness and masculine vigour which in these days 
of alternate gush and sensationalism cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
YHERE is a numerous and very valuable class of American 
works which seem to be published with less regard to any 
chance of profit to be made by their sale than to the preserva- 
tion and accessibility of important political and historical records. 
The very wide range of subjects over which the Reports of 
blic departments and the publications ordered by the Federal 
and State Legislatures extend, and the liberality with which 
funds are voted fur the collection and diffusion of scientific, 
statistical, and practical information on a great variety of topics, 
furnish the libraries of American towns with a number of 
yolumes capable of rendering material service, not only to the 
practical inquirer who secks to understand the resources and the 
physical characteristics of the country in which he may intend to 
settle, but also to the student of science or of history; volumes 
which no publisher would dream of printing as a private specu- 
lation, and which no author could atford to publish on his own 
account, The various societies and semi-oflicial bodies to which 
the American system of government entrusts a number of public 
functions and a considerable amount of public money—and which 
fulfil duties undertaken on the Continent by official departments, 
in Engiand divided between local authorities, administering funds 
raised by local rates, and voluntary associations dependent on 
subscriptious—also publish very full accounts of their proceedings, 
and often combine with these elaborate treatises on the work 
with which they are charged, illustrated by an ample collection 
of papers, setting forth the system pursued in the different States 
and in foreign countries, and the results of every important 
experiment that can throw new light upon the subject. ‘lo this 
last class of works belongs the Jistory of the Public School 
Society of New York* now before us, a large octavo volume of 
some 750 closely-printed pages, which contains a very com- 
plete record of the progress of public education in the Empire 
City during the present century. It is too full, minute, and 
overloaded with documents to be easy or agreeable reading; but 
it is on that account the more valuable, as a work of reference, 
to those who have leisure and will to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the detailed working of a system that bears so 
closely upon one of the most important social problems of the day 
in our own country. The records of the Society commence in 
1805, previously to which date the education of the poorer classes 
in New York city seems to have been left entirely in the hands 
of the various religious communities. The Society's schools were 
founded on strictly unsectarian principles, and by men who es- 
poused the doctrine, now so vehemently asserted by a certain 
party in England, that the State ought to give no assistance 
whatever to denominational teaching. These views brought them 
into frequent collision with the different denominations which 
chimed a share in the moneys voted by the Legislature for public 
edueation—a claim which the Society invariably and strongly 
resisted. A considerable part of the volume is occupied with the 
history of these contests ; the various documents and speeches being 
in some cases given at full length. The most important of 
these struggles was that occasioned by the demand of the Roman 
Catholics, represented by Dr. Hughes, then Bishop of New York, 
for State assistance to their own schools. This story might have 
funished Mr, Forster's opponents with some apt illustrations. 
The Legislature had done precisely what the Government Bill 
Proposes to do—had relegated the question to the local autho- 
ities, empowering the Corporation to distribute at its discretion 
the school fund of the city. The latter had, as a rule, refused 
detominational applications, and Protestant sects had for the most 
part accepted without serious difficulty the teaching adopted in the 
schools ot the Society. But Dr. Hughes insisted that that teach- 
ing was utterly inapplicable to the case of Roman Catholic children. 
The Bible read in the schools was a Protestant version ; the school 
histories reflected sharply on the Church of Rome; the teachers, 
ing Protestants, could hardly speak on religious subjects, how- 
ever anxiously they might avoid sectarian topics, without uncon- 
sclously saying things offensive to Roman Catholic ears; and, on 
the other hand, a teaching trom which religion should be really and 
tllectively excluded, even if the Society would consent to educate 
children “without any reference to the Christian sanctions of 
morality, would be as objectionable to the Catholics as Pro- 
testantism itself, A fierce controversy took place on the subject, 
the Corporation sitting in judgment on the issues argued before it 
by the Bishop on the one side, and by the representatives 
of the School Society, and of diilerent Protestant seets, on the 
other, The speeches are given verbatim in the book before us, 
tad many of the arguments have a curious resemblance to those 


‘d History of the Public School Society of the City of New York. With 
Portraits of the Presidents of the Society. By William Oland Bourne, 
M. New York: Wood & Co. 
Marston, 
1870, 


London : Sampson Low, Son, & 
Stilke & Von Muyden. Paris: Gustave Bossange. 


which last week occupied so large a in the columns of our 
daily contemporaries. The objections of Dr. Hughes, in particular, 
illustrate the extreme difficulty of any scheme of unsectarian 
religious education. The same controversy has been waged in 
other parts of America ; in New York it assumed unusually grave 
proportions from the great number of the Roman Catholics, and 
the fact that they belonged almost exclusively to the poorer 
classes, and were unable to make that provision for their own 
children which wealthier Churches were able to secure. After 
having conducted a large and increasing proportion of the educa- 
tion of the city for nearly forty years, the Public School Society 
was in 1853 superseded in its functions by an Education Board 
invested with public authority, in which it consented to merge 
itself, The present work may be regarded as a complete summary 
of its archives, and would furnish to any writer interested in the 
subject the materials for a history of a very successful and instruc- 
tive experiment which might be acceptable to many who have 
neither time nor courage to attempt the perusal of this formidable- 
looking volume. 


Another of those works which, while they are little likely to 
command a considerable circulation or to interest the general 
reader, preserve and render accessible to the student stores of in- 
formation which might otherwise be lost or overlooked, and form 
a valuable contribution to that collection of documentary evi- 
dence of all sorts of which we have spoken as constituting so 
serviceable and important a part of American libraries, is Mr. 
French’s second series of Historical Papers* relating to the occu- 
pation and early history of the French and Spanish possessions on 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico. Horida and Louisiana 
were, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the names not 
of limited and well-defined districts, but of vast and indefinite 
regions over which France and Spain respectively claimed autho- 
rity, and which included not only the States now known by the 
same designations, but the whole valley of the Mississippi and the 
seaboard of the Gulf; in fact, fully one-half of the territory out 
of which the Southern States of the Union have since been formed. 
The documents here presented begin with a petition or memorial 
to M. de Pontchartrain, then in charge of the French Admiralty, 
setting forth the great value of the territory on the Mississippi 
River claimed by France, and praying that an expedition might 
be sent to take possession of and explore it. This was in 1697; 
in the next year the expedition sailed, and its history is given in 
a report from the commanding officer to the same Minister. Then 
follows a record of the principal events in the history of the 
colony, down to 1722, translated from unpublished MSS. in the 
French archives; and the series is concluded by a reprint of 
Hakluyt’s translation of Laudonniere’s account of the attempt 
made by the French Huguenots, in 1562-67, to found a colony 
in Florida, under the patronage of Coligny, then Admiral of 
France. These papers are of course mere fragments, the raw 
materials of history, and it may be of ——— articles ; but, in 
rendering them accessible to all, Mr. French has taken the first and 
most difficult step in making the American public acquainted with 
the early history of this very important section of their country. 

Our list contains two very interesting biographies, the subjects 
of both being in their several spheres among the most eminent 
of their contemporaries, and the representatives respectively of 
either of the two professions to which, with few exceptions, the 
leading statesmen and politicians of America belong. Mr. Ray- 
mond f, the founder, and to the end of his life the editor, of the 
New York Z%mes, was as fair a representative of the order in 
which he enrolled himself at his first entrance on life, and of 
which he remained a member to the last, as American journalism 
could present. He was not, like Mr. Greeley, a political enthusiast 
or a social theorist, who established a newspaper only to give 
effect to his peculiar doctrines; while the most uncandid of his 


olitical adversaries—or even of the eye friends who, enraged - 


v his refusal to go all lengths with the extreme Radicals, de- 
nounced and drove him out of public life for his adhesion to Pre- 
sident Johnson—-would not pretend to compare him with the 
creator of the New York Herald. He resembled the ordinary 
type of English journalists more than most American masters of 
the craft. He engaged in journalism as a profession, and supported 
himself by his pen for years before he founded a journal of his 
own; but he was a conscientious politician, and his journal 
was always recognised as the organ of the Whigs or Republicans, as 
opposed to the Democrats on the one hand, and distinguished from 
the ultra-Abolitionists on the other. His first essays in journalism 
were made as a subordinate of Mr. Greeley, on the Zribune ; ill- 
paid, dissenting from the Socialism and the extreme dis-Unionist 
views of his chief, he next joined the Cowver, with which he 
remained connected during a considerable period, interrupted only 
by a term of service in the Legislature. He found himself, how- 
ever, more influential and more congenially situated on the press 
than on the platform or in the Capitol; and when the assistance of 
a friend enabled him to start a newspaper of his own, and to profit 
by the example of Mr. Bennett so far as energy, enterprise, and 


* Historical Selections of Louisiana and Florida, including Translations 
of Original Manuscripts relating to their Discovery and Settlement ; with 
numerous Historical and Biographical Notes. By 1. ¥. French, Member of 
the Louisiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts 
Historical Socicties. “New Series. New York: Sabin & Sons, London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 

¢ Leury J. Raymond and the New York Press for Thirty Years: Pro- 
gress of Americen Journalism from 1840 to 1870. With Portrait, Illustrations, 
and Appendix. By Augustus Maverick. Published by Subscription only, 
Hartford, Conn.: Hale & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1870 
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vigour in the collection of news and in the creation of a 
thoroughly popular and ellicient journal were concerned, without 
degrading himself by imitating the coarseness and ribaldry of the 
Herald, he speedily achieved a social and political position which 
placed him fully on a level with Senators and Ministers. The idea 
as well as the title of the Times seems to have been borrowed 
from its English namesake ; and to the last it more resembled an 
English newspaper, in the tone of its politics and in its adaptation 
to the tastes of the respectable middle class rather than to the vul- 
garity of the mob or the passions ofa sect, than either of its princi- 
al rivals. It is not without reason, therefore, that Mr. Raymond’s 
Laanphier has interwoven with the life of his hero and the story 
of the New York Times a general view of the recent history of the 
American press In his political ventures, like many others of the 
highest class of American politicians, Mr. Raymond met with little 
but chagrin and disappointment. Like other more distinguished 
men, he was too moderate and too scrupulous for the post of a 
party leader, and too independent for the servility required of an 
ordinary partisan; and at the close of his term in the Senate he 
was glad to return to the editor's desk, and to avoid, durmg the 
brief remainder of his life, almost all publie or active participation 
in political struggles. 
ufus Choate * filled at the Bar a place fully as eminent as was 
Mr. Raymond’s place in journalism. Few men so celebrated in 
America are so little known in this country; and the reason is not 
far to seek. We hear little of foreign lawyers unless they are 
either politicians, whose names become familiar to us outside of 
their profession, or judges like Kent and Story, whose writings 
have established their rank among those masters of jurisprudence 
who have laid the foundation of legal science. Mr. Choate, 
though he was twice elected to the House of Representatives, and 
though he succeeded Mr. Webster as Senator from Massachusetts, 
never figured in the first rank of politicians; and he never attained 
the Bench. A seat in the Supreme Court at Washington, which 
alone would have given him a position at all equal to that he held 
at the Bar, was not offered to him; and he deelined a place in the 
corresponding Court of his own State. He was too busy as an 
advocate to attain reputation as a writer on legal subjects; and was 
at once too anxious for his family, and too careless and liberal in 
money matters, to allow himseit to be drawn aside by ambition 
or caprice from a proiession in which, for a long time, his gains 
were by no means proportionate either to his labours or his 
fame. He could not aiford to leave the Bar; and thus one of tie 
finest orators that America ever produced—an orator reckoned by 
excellent judges the equal or superior of Webster—made com- 
paratively little impression on the polities of his time, and one of 
the best lawyers that ever practised in her Courts has left behind 
him no evidence of his great abilities except in the memory of 
his contemporaries and in the present biography. The great space 
which is tilled in the latter by professional anecdotes and by 
accounts of the more celebrated cases in which he appeared in 
itself shows how large a space in his thoughts and in his life 
was occupied by his profession. As the biography of the foremost 
American advocate ot his time, the book has its value; as a record 
of the few remaining speeches of a great orator, and of the sayings 
and doings of a very clever, humorous, and genial gentleman, it 
contains much pleasant reading; but it seems a meagre tale indeed 
to be all that remains of one in whom Webster acknowledged an 
equal and hoped a successor. 

The United States, as they offer no titles or ribands to the 
officers of a victorious army, are consistent in awarding neither 
medal nor clasp to the privates. But the desire to preserve an 
honourable memorial of hard service is one which no Republican 
doctrine can eradicate from the soldier’s mind; and it was only 
natural that the disbanded armies of the Civil War should 
endeavour to supply, by voluntary organization, the want of any 
offieial recognition of the volunteer soldiers of the Union. Hence 
the Societies into which the officers and men of the several 
Jederal armies enrolled themselves provided each of their members 
with a badge closely resembling, though far surpassing in 
splendour, the riband and medal of European Governments, and 
endeavoured to keep alive the sense of comradeship, and the 
memories of the camp and the march, by periodical meetings. 
A sort of official sanction was given to their proceedings by the 
participation of General Sherman, now Commander-in-Chief, 
who in 1868 issued an invitation to the late soldiers of the 
Western armies to meet at Chicago on the 15th and 16th of 
December. 
queror of Georgia, and graced by the presence of nearly all the 
most distinguished of his colleagues and subordinates in command, 
was brilliant and imposing; and it is not surprising that those 
who conducted it should have chosen to preserve a permanent 
record of the proceedings. A volume ft has accordingly been 
published, containing a full report of all that took plauce—of 
speeches, toasts, songs and recitations—and illustrated by portraits 
of the principal Generals and coloured engravings of the re- 
spective badges of the four Western armies. 1t isa work which to 
the outside world is little more than an object of curiosity, but 
which tens of thousands of those who served under Sherman, 


* The Life of Rufus Choate. By Samuel Gilman Brown, President of 
Hamilton College. Second Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


+ The Army Reunion. With Reports of the Meetings of the Societies of 
the Army of the Cumberland, the Army of the Tennessee, the Army of the 
Ohio, and the Army of Georgia ; Chicago, Dec. 15 and 16, 1868. Publishing 
Committee: F. ‘TI. Sherman, Wm. E. Strong, R. W. Smith, A, C, 
McClure. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 186g. 
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and the Duke of Edinburgh on board the #yanklin. Of all these 
international civilities and Royal compliments a minute account 
is given in the history of the voyage * which has been published 
by an officer of the Admiral’s statl, and which will no doubt be 
read with interest by the class of readers for whose benetit the 
Court Circular chronicles every walk and ride, every visit paid or 
received by Royalty—a class not less numerous in democratic than 
in monarchical countries. The fulsome flattery of the dedication 
gives evidence that the chronicler is admirably titted for his work; 
and the promise is not belied. 

A translation of some of the discourses of Father Hyacinthef, by 
a New York pastor, to which is pretixed a brief memoir of the 
preacher, will derive its chief interest from a brief introductory 
letter which Father Hyacinthe has been induced to write to the 
translator, and in which the good Father displays a charity and 
liberality which will be more agreeable to his Protestant admirers 
than to his Roman Catholic friends. 

Matrimonial rights and duties form a favourite topic with 
certain American essayists, especially now that the doctrines of 
female equality on the one hand, and those of the Mormons, the 
Shakers, the advocates of Free Love, and the legislators who have 
made so near an approach to free divorce on the other, have put 
the upholders of the Old- World morality upon their defence. The 
work before us { deals with the subject from various points of 
view—phrenological, personal, moral, social, and prudential ; andif 
it contains nothing novel or striking, it is at all events harmless, 
honest, and sensible. 

Of the character of the Ahiman Rezon, and Freemason’s Guides, 
we are of course incompetent to say more than that it appears to 
be the work of a mason thoroughly loyal to his craft, inasmuch as 
he maintains to the uttermost the loftiest pretensions put forth on 
its behalf as a system of esoteric religion and morality, and sets 
forth its principles and ritual at enormous length without betray- 
ing its secrets, or indicating, otherwise than by sudden blanks 
occurring in the midst of passages apparently of the most harmless 
purport, that it has any secrets to betray. 

Mr. Edwin de Leon, formerly U.S, Consul-General in Egypt, 
has engrafted his recollections of Oriental scenery and diplomatic 
ceremonial on a sensational tale of Egyptian tyranny entitled 
Askaros Kassis the Copt.\| The Professor's Wife4) is a domestic 
sentimental, and rather melancholy story of American life. Helen 
Erskine ** is one of those novels in which the language and the 
sentiments are alike so highflown and so remote from those of 
real life, even in its most romantic or most affected phases, as to 
soar at once above human interest and practical criticism, 
for not even a critic can continue for many pages to breathe so 
raretied an atmosphere. Two Lives in One Tf is a sensation story 
somewhat highly spiced, which has, however, the merit of intro- 
ducing the reader to the haunts of New York thieves, and making 
him acquainted with phases of Transatlantic lite which he might 
fail to discover under any other guidance, 


* Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad. The Cruise of Admiral D, G. Farragut, 
commanding the European Squadron in 1867-68 inthe Flag Ship Franklin.” 
By James Eglinton Montgomery, A.M., of the Admiral’s Stail. New York: 
Putnam & Son. Loudea: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Discourses on Various Occasions. By the Rev. Father Hyacinthe, late 
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Thomas, and Rosencranz will number among their most cherished 
| possessions. 

| The Franklin, the flagship of Admiral Farragut, whom his 
| countrymen regard as the one naval officer who can claim to share 
; the laurels of Grant and Sherman, was sent in 1867-68 on a 
4 | cruise, halt of pleasure half of compliment, in European waters, 
The ship visited in suecession the chief naval ports of every 
: | country in Europe, and the Admiral and his staff exchanged 

} salutes and personal courtesies with the chief officers of the several 
i | navies, were received by most of the sovereigns of the Con- 
| tinent, and had the honour of entertaining the Prince of Wales 
f 
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The Cathedral by Mr. J. R. Lowell, is printed on thick toned | 
paper, and prettily got up as a gift-book—a purpose for which | 
some others of the author's poems would have seemed more ap- | 
. This particular edition, as intimated by a prefutory 

ewes its appearance to the partiality of a friend. 
Poemst—all short pieces, displaying some facility in versification 
and an imitative turn—belong, we fear, to that class of poetry of | 
which neither gods nor men are tolerant, but which in these days 


net unfrequently loads the shel 


ves of the booksellers. 
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vom Monday next, the 28th instant. Public days—Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
By Order of the Trustees, 


GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 


GUSTAV E DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
luding * ROSSINI,” “TITANIA, “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI,” &e.), Ba at the New Gallery, from ‘Len to Five.—. 8 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES cine 


VILL CLOSE APRIL 19. 


W ALTON'S 


ALPINE and 


PICTL S._The WINTER EXIIBITION NOW_ OPEN at Pall 
Gallery, 48 (Mr. W.M. Thompson’s!. Admission, 1s.—From Ten till 


UNION 


trom the Original Dew 

aist closes Jist instant, 
West Strand, 
Mareh 1, 1870. 


of LONDON, — Subscription, One G uinea, 
Sais HOLDERS select from the PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, Every Subseriber has 

ce of a valuable Prize. and in addition receives a Volume of Twenty Illustrations of 
EER ARD THE WAKE,” by the Rev. CHARLES Kip 
ings by Il. SELOUS, 


LEWIS POCOCK, 


LEY, engraved by C. G. Lewis 
‘The Book is now on delivery to Subscribers. 


ARTISTS’ 


BENEVOLENT 


their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 


Under the Patronage of the QUEEN. 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827. 


The SIXTY-FINST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the Freemasons’ 


‘Tavern, on Saturday, April 2, 1870. 
The Right Hon. Viscount ENFIELD, M.P., in the Chair. 
Stewards, 1870. 


Marshal Sir John F. Burgoyne, Bart., 


Thee Robt. Bor ‘ke, M.P. 
J Lamont Breve 


Thomas D. Highton. 
B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., 


MP., F.RS. 


G.C.'Fimden, 

Wi illinam Sek Selv G 
Gov 

+P. Knight, Esq., R.A, 


John Leighton, Esq., F.S.A. 

Thomas Lupton, Esq. 

Samuel Esq. 

J. Mole 

‘Thomas Page, Ms C.E., F.R.G.S. 
. H. Patten, 

“Birnie Philip, 

Col, Viscount Ranelagh, 

James Radford, Esq. 

T. D. Seott, 

Lumb Stoc! 


Frederick ‘Teesdale, Bsq. 


J.C. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 
A. Willmore, Esq. 


YOUNG, Secretar , 


Tickets, 21s. Dinner on Table at Six o'clock. 


FUND, for the RELIEF 


s, R.A. 
Capt. the lion. kt. C.M. Talbot, M.P. 
+ Warren, Esq., K.L., Pr. N.W.C, Soc. 


PUCATION of UNIVERSITY 


427 


NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS.— NOTICE. — 
The ELEVENTH SESSION of the INSIITUTION of NAVAL a 
3 ing on Wed ay Ww } 
MUSEUM; the Meetings the “Hall of 


TETY of ARTS, John Street, Adelphi. _ London ; ‘M 
Meetings on Thursday and Friday at even. 


Papers on the Principles of Naval Construction, con Practical Ship-building, on Steam Navi- 
tion, on the and 4 of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will be read 


at these 
___ 9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., March 1, 


ARK'S HOSPITAL for FISTULA, &c., City Road.—A 
POUNDATION of ths CILARETY wi It'be held wt 
wi 
Monday, April 25, at Six o'clock precisely. 
Mr. Sheriff PATERSON in the Chair. 
First List of Stewards. 


Alleard, Edward, Esq. Gowlland, P. Y., Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Allingham, Wm., Esq., F.R.C.S. Gray, Thomas, Esq. “ne 
Sarron, Fred., Esq. addock. Henry, ‘ine 
Bach ne, W. orreil, G. 'T’., Esq 
sq. ughes, Walter, Eva, 


Sunsor, Esq. ones, W.d.. 

Driggs, Henry, Esq. Kingsford, les, Esq. 
Briscoe, J. Ivatt, E » MP, King, C. F., Esq. 

‘arey, Wm. J., Bsc eared, Arthur, Esq.., M.D. 
Carter, Mr. Alierinan. Martin, Rt. B., Esq. (Treasurer), 

‘arter, Charles R., Merriman, Sam. 

Sir Josh., Alderman and Sheriff. Pike, J as. Esq. 

Cooper, Alfred, Esq., F.R.C.8. Esq 

Drawturd, Plumbe, "Holand. F.R.,I.B.A. 
Dashwood, Colonel. Potter, Mr. Secondary. 

in w ringiield, Esq. Albert G., Esq. 

Eade, Ww illiam, Esq. Stevens, on W., Esq. 

iglese, Captain, H.A.C, Tilson, Sir Thomas, J. P., &e. 

Elphinstone, George, Esq. Wormald, Arthur R., Esq. 

Faulkner, J., Esq. Wright, George, Esq. 

Tickets (price 2is. is.) nay obtained at the Albion, or at the London Tavern, from the Secretary, 


Donations and abeniptious are received by ¥ Treasurer, Rp. B. MARTIN, Esq..68 Lombard 
; by the Collector, Mr. PRED. 2 Burghley Kentish’ Lown; or by the 
Order, 


___ March 19, 1870, J. PIKE, Secretary. 


MALVERN OOLLBGE. NEXT TERM will commence 


, May 4. 


EAsSTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
Established 1867. 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE. K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
winbritge, &e. &e. 
Head- Master, 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 5. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, the College, Eastbourne. 


BAsSTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
The MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT of this College, in addition to preparation 
for those Services, furnishes the means of a sound General Education to BOYS not intended 


tor the Universities. P. T. GARRARD, Secretary. 
D4! LWICH COLLEGE.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS in the 


per Schoul, of the value of £20 a Year, will be awarded by an to be 
held College on the 4th and 5th of May next. Candidates must be m ‘Twelve and 
Fourteen Years of Age; Residents in one of the privileged Districts, ey \fuiling qualified 
Candidates from these Districts) Boys of the specitied Age already attending the College. 
oan k — may be obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich 
vilege, S.E. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE, 115 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins April 1. 
The SENIOR TERM begins April 29. 
s, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may be had on application. 


GERM ANY.—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 
Weimar, Founded in 1858, and Conducted by Fritulein MUDER, M. CP. who will 
be in London at the beginning of April. Particulars and Prospectuses kindly forwarded by : 
Scumirz, Esq., Ph.D., LL-D., F.RS.E., International College, Spring Grove ; 
A. PRITCHARD, Esq., M.K-L, St. s Road, Highbury; Professor SCHAIBLE, M.D., Ph.D., 
vile ry Academy, W oolwich. Manchester—KOLERT GLADSTONE, Esq., Hightield ; the Rev: 


M‘Kernow, D. D., Upper Brook Street. 
(ERMANY Y.—INSTITUTION for the EDUCATION of 


YOUNG LADIES at DRESDEN, Conducted by Madame SCHUSTER, of 5 Waisenhans 
Strasse.—At this School a thorough Education is given in every branch, including French and 
high-class Music. ‘erms, from Thirty-five Guineas. No Extras.—References permitted to 
Hlerr Pastor Schubert, of the Kreuz Kirche, Dresden; and F. W. Maynard, Esq., Secretary to 
the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, London. 


READING, BERKS. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—The Rev. W. IT. 
EMRA (B.A. in Classical Honours, and late ome of Exeter College, Oxford), with the 
consent and co-operation of his Sister (Mrs. H. FARBROTHER), continues to receive 
2UPILS, from Six years old. ‘The House is comfortable, and stands high. ‘Terms 
moderate. Mrs. FARBROTHER receives CULLUKEN whose Parents are abroad in India or 
elsewhere. Tateronnes to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; the Earl of Raduor, 
wongtord Castle, Salisbury ; Earl Trafalgar, Salisbury ; Sir C. Russell, Bart., V 
Swallowtield, Reading; Kev. G. G. ley, Head- Master of Marlborough | College’; Rev. A. 
Purey-Cust, Rural Dean, and ‘Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading; G.W. King, Esa. 41 td 
Brunswick Place, Brighton, and many others.—Address, Rev. W. H. Eatra, Russell House, 
Reading. 


| EDUCATION in the UNDERCLIFF, ISLE of WIGHT.—A 


LADY of great experience receives SIX LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen), 
between the ages of Five and ‘Ten, to prepare for the Public and other Schools. The Pupils are 
hae ge grounded in English, ‘Arithmetic, Latin, and French, and have every possible Home 

nfurt. A French Nursery Governess resides in the House. ‘here are at present Two 
Terms and upon li Address, A. B., Roseville, Ventnor, I.W. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.—An EX- 
AMINATION will be held on June 29, and following days, for admission to THREE 
BOARDING-ILOUSE SCHOL, ARSHIPs, tenable for Two Years. open to Boys under 
‘Thirteen Years of Age, viz.: One of £30 per annum, and ‘Two of £25, with Free Nomination 
in each case. ‘They will be awarded for Proficiency either (1) in Classics, (2) in Mathematics, 

(3) in either Latin or Mathematies, with English, and French or German. 
At the JULY EXAMINATION the following will be awarded : Two Exhibitions of £59 
er annum to Pupils who have been Three Years in the School, and half that time in the Sixth 
Seems a Classical Scholarship of £10 per annum open to Boys below the Sixth Form; a Scholar- 
ship of £10 per annum tenable by Boys in the Special (Modern) Department. A Mathematical 
Scholarship of £10 per annum is awarded at Christinas.—For further information apply to the 

’RINCIPAL, or to JOUN EDWARD PANTER, Esq.. Secretary. 


STUDENTS DURING the 
SUMMER MONTHS, 
ST. ANDREWS COLLEGE HALL. 
J. B. FTASLAM, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Warden. 

The SUMMER SESSION of the St. Andrews College Hall (in connection with the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews) will commence on Tuesday, May 10. Students of other Universities may 
be admitted on the same conditions as St. Andrews Students. Work will be done in Classic-, 
Mathematics, Modern History, and some branch of Natural Science. All particulars as tu 
Board, &c., may be obtained by applying to the WARDEN, or to the TREASURER. 


‘Applieations must be made by 1, 
St. Andrews, March 17, 1870. STUART GRACE, Treasurer. 


iD DUCATION on the RHINE.—A good Opportunity for 
acquiring German and French is offered to YOUNG LADIES at — CAPELLE’S 
Institution, 126 Piatiendorf, Coblenz, where a limited number of Young Ladies are received. 
The House is surrounded by a large Garden, is beeutifully situated on the baste of the Khine. 
Terms, £50; Music and Painting are charged extra. ‘The best P: rs from ‘Town attend. 


| If desired, Pupils may be met in London.—References are kindly farniehed by the Englisi: 


Chaplain in Coblenz, and by 8. R. Pattison, Esq.. 50 Lombard Street, London, 


CV IL SERVICE MATRICULATION, COLLEGE of 
SURGEONS, &c.—Mr. F. A. WHITE, B.A., Classical ona Mathematical Tononrs, 
Cambridge, continues - PREPARE for the above With almost unv: arying success. A few hours 

daily disengaged for PRIVA ATE LESSONS.—Address, 109 Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
partments.— 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
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OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the HOME and 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE._TWO © ‘experienced TUTORS hold CLASSES to 
for the above Examinations.—For Terms, apply to MATHEMATICUS, 14 Mount Strect, 

rosvenor Square, W. 


NG NEERING. — STUDENTS are 


of the HARTLEY INSTI 
ENGINE RING in all its Branches, aud for the INDIAN WORKS. TELEGRAP 
FOREST SERVICES, by a complete course of Instruction.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


JPOLEESTONE. .--The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
late of the Elphinstone Institution, prepare for the Indian Civil 
‘erm: 


prepared in in the 
fo for 
IC; an 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Doping, pate. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

mg Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance dees not fall below £200, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
5 per per ann., to Notice of 
At3 ditto ditto 3 tto 
E ional Rates for longer periods than Twelve ake, particulars of which may be 


Service an other C 
ASTBOURNE .—By the Seaside—PRIVATE TUITION 


for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special attention to Delicate and Backward Boys. 
SIX. PUPILS only received.—Address, "the PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Hyde Gardens, 


THE ‘Rey. ROBERT GWYNNE receives PUPILS in the 
Grech, Latin. and English Classics, and in Sanserit, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac. Refer- 
Streets! Strand, W. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE (First Class in Law and History) 


will be glad to Read with GENTLEMEN (in London) for MATRICULATION at the 
Yasrerete ss Examination in the School of Law and History, or for any Legal Examination. 
Ad 6 Great Castle Street, Regent Street, W. 


AN “OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an old 


jee. has a few Vesusdiee for PUPILS to be prepared for Eton ona other Public 
Schools.—Address, Rev. S. GOLDNEY, Braunston, Rugby. 


((AREFUL PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. E.C. LARD, 
Alton Pancras Vicarage, Dorchester, has now afew VACANCIES for PUPILS. As his 
number is limited to Fourteen, and he is assisted by Two Resident Tutors, the most careful, 
individual preparation for Public School life is insured. The strictest attention is also paid to 
the health and domestic comfort of the Pupils. References kindly permitted to Parents, among 

m may be mentioned the Rev. Prebendary Morrice, Longbridge Deverill, Warminster ; the 
Rev. J. Letts, ss Ann's Vicarage, Stamford Hill; the Ven. Archdeacon Sanstuary, Power- 
stock, Bridport; A. Busby, Esq., 22 Woodlands Terrace, Blackheath, &c. 


NIVERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND.—The 


Council of this University are now prepared to consider Applications from CANDIDATES 
for Two of the PROFESSORTAL CHL ATs which they have resolved to institute—viz. Ist. 
for Classics, including Greek, I atin, and the English Language and Literature ; and 2nd, for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

The Salary attached to each Chair will be £600 per annum, which will commence to run from 
the date of Embarkation, besides the Class Fees, which have been fixed at £3 3s. for attendance 
on each Professor, per term of Six Months, commencing in the beginning of May of each Year. 
An adequate allowance will be made for pop Money and Outtit. 


- ght, Assistant-Keeper of MSS., British Museum.—Address, 18 Arundel 


Candid must be Graduat f some hlichod 


1 and d University. No 
religious test will, however, be ay from any Person to entitle him to wi ottice in the 
University, or 7 qromants or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 

i lid ust be addressed to JoHN AULD, W.S: 
Agent of the of Otago in and must with Test ti 
Certificates. They must be in his hands on or before the First Day of ‘April next. 

Further information relative to the University and the Statistics of the Province will be 
afforded on application to the Agent. 
60 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
February 5 1870. 


Edinburzh, 
Is and 


Mor \ FORNING GOVERNESS to YOUNG © CHILDREN.—! 

UNG LADY who has had much experience as Junior Teacher in a School is —- 
of an PNG AGEMEN T as above,in the neighbourhood of any Station on the London and 
Edgware Railway. She instructs in English, French, and Music.—Address, E. L. Rt., Post 
Othee, 352 Oxford Street, W. 


A CHILD requiring SEA AIR could be received into the 

House of a PROFESSIONAL MAN, where it would share with his own Child the 
Personal Care and Superintendence of his Wife. Health and Education particularly attended 
<. a Sixty to Ninety Guineas.—Address, in first instance, F. G. T., Fort Library, 


To. BE LE LET, for ’ for Three or Four ‘Months, close to St. James's 
Street, S.W., a ” peautifully Furnished DRAWING-ROOM and BED-ROOM on First 


Floor, with use of a Second BED-ROOM if necessary. Excellent Cooking and Attendance.— 


Address, Y., 33 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 

HE COLONIAL CLUB, 18 Grafton Street, Bond Street. 
This Club is Proprietary, therefore no Member is subject to any liability or responsibility 

whatever. It is founded fur Noblemen and Gentlemen who are or have been residents in the 

Colonies, or who are directly interested in the welfare of the British Colonial Empire. 

The Premises are unexceptionably situated , yand contain rooms adapted and furnished to suit 
all the requirements of a First-class Club, | The internal arrangements will be controlled by a 
Committee of Members, and no ogg will be spared to place the entire ménage on a par with 
those of the leading West-end Clu 

The Club will be Open for the use of Members during the present Month. 

The Entrance Fee for the first Three Hundred Members will be Five Guineas ; beyond that 
number Ten Guineas each, The Annual Subscription will be Five Guineas 

Committee. 
JOUN DOUGLAS, Esq., Agent-General for Queensland. 
JAMES DOW, Esq. (Messrs. Glover, Dow, & Co.), Shangha!. 
Captain CHARLES GOODWIN, late 8ist Regiment. 
Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B., late Governor of New Zealand. 
Hl. H. HARRISON, Esq., late of Nagasaki. 
E. Z. HOLME, Esq. (Messrs. Holme, Ringer, & Co.), Japan. 
Sir MURRAY HOWELL-MURRAY, Bart., late of Malta. 
Lieut. W. LYND MARTIN, R.N., late of the West Indies. 
FREDERIC MOORE, Esq., late of South Australia, 
J. DENNISTOUN WOOD, Esq., late Attorney-General of Victoria. 
Bankers—CUE NATIONAL 3 OF ENGLAND, St. Jazics’s Branch, 
Place. 
Solicitor THOMAS DURANT, Esq., 5 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street. 


Forms of Application and every information may be obtained from the SECRETARY. at the 
Club-house. 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Cou- 
munications | The M AN. AGER, * Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


SE? A-SIDE.—EARLY SPRIN G.—ILFRACOM BE HOTE L. 
the Sea, and very enjoyable in Early Spring.— 
YDROPATILIC SANATORIU M, Sudbrook | Park, Richmond 
Hill. SW. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.,M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on 


the Premises. _ 
FRENCH, 


AMMERING.—Messrs.5 DANZIGER & 

4 Welbeck Cavendish Square, London, W.., effectually and per 
all IMPEDIMENT of SPEECH, whether due to Nervousness or ager 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used, The highest References and estimonials ean 
be had on ‘application. —No ‘ee unless benefit derived. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869, Land acquired on easy Terms. Assiste “ree 
Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. _—e 
JOUN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Remove ed from 2 old Broad Street). 


MONOGRAMS. —The STATIONE tY COMPANY'S CATA- 

UE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
tree. risil and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


RObRIGUE MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, aad 
DRESSES Designed. and S$ Steel Dies Engraved us Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROT ESQUE, — ECCEN TRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any 
¢ombination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Reliet, and 
Illuminated in the Style of Art. 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock ang 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
— © a description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is ~~ bag 


. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
I MPERIAL LIFE 


tr 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrriceE—! OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2.750,000; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 1 gen to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 

All kinds of Assurance etfected at moderate rates ck poe very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
MPERIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1808, 

CAPITAL, £1.660,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


> ies falling due at Lady Day should be renewed before April 9, or the same will become 
vou 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Poliey-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully trom loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of trom Is. 6d. per cent. upwards. 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 

The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


__ JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


‘.. and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, B.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1870. 


AnnualIncome ... £210,000 
Invested Funds ... 983,000 
Existing Assurances .......++ »200,000 
Reversionar ‘y Bonus thereon..... 540,000 


Assurance Claims and Bonus = 
Share Capital fully subscribed . 


Annual Accounts have alway s been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Lite Interests or Reversions, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


AND-LN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSU 
CIETY, 


INSURANCE 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET. BL ACKF RIARS, LONDON, E.C. 

Ps Oldest Insurance Ofiice in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 

ystem. 

“Large Returns made to Members in each Departmen 

‘The whole of the Protits are divided seen 4 —., the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies i 
60 per cent. tor the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. bd. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 31, 1869. 


irrespective of 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date .........eeeeee0e4 £816,106 

Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditto ..........+2.+ 600,773 

ASSETS 

Accumulated Fund £1,200,626 
resent Value of Life Premiums.. 1,309, 

LIABIL 


2 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3. ere « £1,580,800 
| Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annuin)..... 65,595 


i: a hitnts details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Otiice may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


ARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 1821. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
1 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
| Directors. 
| Chairman—WULLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-¢ EDERICK Il. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Uulse Bere: M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Ca: . G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Win. Curis J. Shaw Letevre, Esq., M.P. 
Charles F. Dev doln Martin, Esq. 
Francis Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farg r, Jamies Morris, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Abraham J. Kobarts, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. Ilenry Vigne, Esq. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq. ‘ 
Seerctary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. lctuary—Saml. Brown, Esq. 
N Bs Fire Bead + which expire at Lady-Day must be renewed at the Head Office, or with 


mment Duty is totally abolished, 
a) Forms of Proposal, with statement of the ghd te Liabilities in the Life 
Braneh, tree on ap 


ation to the Comj any’s Agents, or to the —_ 
Rock “COMPANY. 


“LIFE ASSU RANCE 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 
1) NEW BRIDGE STRELT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


aud 


G. P. Bidder, Esq. 

. A. Freeman, Esq. c.T.1 as 
GA. Fuller, Magens, Este 

Goddard, I Cc. iv > 
Hudson, Rea. .F.R.S W. 
<elk, Esq. 
& Laurence, Esq. 
IL. Longden, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has heen established upwards 0 of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING 
invest 2 in Mortgages on sa and other first-class Securities : 


St. P. Lawrence, 


“Esq. 
il. tton, Esq. 

i. Twining, Esq. 


£3.172,604 15 8 
5,330,750 2 LL 


1,481,509 0 4 
2,895,059 19 9 
532,269 7 8 


3144967 14 3 
6,527,018 7 7 


“hat is less than one-half the Fund i inv 

Total Amount of Bonus Additions made te 
Amount of Proiits for 


‘Total Claims 


Copies of the Annual R ents and Balance Sheets, as mee as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Kates, and every intormation, to be obtained on application. 
JOHN KAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary- 
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A.D. 1720, 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. | 
(Established by Charter of lis Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branci Orrice—2 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt attley. Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

William Davidson, Esq. George Forbes Maleolmson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wim. Perey. 
‘Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wim, Grente Il, Esq. | Joseph Somes, Esq. 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 

Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Resyeree-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE “PREMIU MS falling 
due at Lady-Day will expire on April 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be ‘effected on advantageous terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Tive Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
Equivalent red ged have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
form o 
ay Divi saan of Profit take place every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
‘This Corporation atfords to ‘the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otlice whose resources have 
been tested by the expericnee of a Century and a halt. 


Royal Exchange, London. _ ROBE RT Pp. STEELE, See retary. 


HALE a MILLION. “has been by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Compensation for Accidents of All 
Kinds. An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the 
rate of £6 per Week for Injury, 

Oifices—64 Cornhill ; and 10 Regent Street. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ?—An immediate 
Answer to this Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with obec for 
Authors, be obtained on application to R. BARRETT & SONS, Mark Lane 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL 


PENS. 


DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian race on 

Library Sets in Medisval and Lex: her, of tine Cutle ry, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Pas e.~At MECIIT’S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogues post free. Established N. B.—Mr. attends personally ‘daily assisted by 


& WEBR'S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for r Home and Foreign Use, ee 


IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £3 83.; Third, £11 11s.; Fourth, £16 163.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

7 and and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, a7, and OXF ORD § STREET. 
APPIN & WEBBS ELECTRO 


Quality guaranteed, 


CAN be SEEN in | COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
pt er WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 


QUTL LERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE Cl PLE RY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8s. 
RURTON’S, at Prices that are remuncrative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


- SILVER PLATE, 


Ivory IIANDLEs. ‘Table Dessert | 

s. d. s. s. d. 

S!-inch Ivory Handles .. per Dozen | 3. 10 6 . 
ineh fine Ivory Balance Trandles Bw. | 59 
t-inch Ivory Balanee eee | 21. 6. | ” 59 
tine Ivory Hane | 2. ” 8 6 
t-inch finest African ilandies | uM. 7. » 2. 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ” 43. 35. » 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades. | 3. 
Nickel Eleetro Silver Handles 23 7 6 


WILLIAM BURTON, rnishing Tronmonger, by to the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CA‘TALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with ot Plans of = Show- rooms, post free.— 
Oxtord Street, W. a & l4 Str nd 6 Perry's Place; and 
1 Newman Yard. With the it YAY FAC iL "the cost of delivering Goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will 
always, whe n desired, undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


ye RNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 
Electro-plated acne and Forks, Tea and Cottee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
ot- Water Dishes. 
in de 


. Vin Dish-covers, in Scts, 18s., 30s., 40s., 633., 
s.. new and elegant terns. 
mprovements. 
Stockpots, &c. 


and Urns. with 

Goods, Ke ttle 3, 
< Oil Lamps, al 


Vire-irons, in modern and approved patterns, 

Jedsteads, in Trou and Brass, with Bedding of superior quality. 

Rexister Stox ves oved London- Kite heners, Ranges, &@, 

poles, a great Variety 

tin Goods, Tron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

_T urnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., well made, stronz, and serviceable, 

NE Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 

ANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, oy 

New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1709. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. — 

Notice. FURNITURE and CARPETS. — SALE of 
SURPLUS STOCK. 
In order to give place to their Special Designs for this Season, 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY 
Ave for the present selling, at MUCIT REDUCED PRICES (for such quantities only of each 
Pattern as they may have in Stock), 
PLAIN MAHOGANY and W ALNU T FURNITURE of best make, and the whole of 
their Last Season’s Stock of BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
They invite inspection of their Warerooms. 
ExTraNce—No. 20 FINSBURY PAV EMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


SNEE’s SPRING MATTRESS 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 
Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 
To be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers, and of the Makers, 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
& FINSBURY _PAVEMENT, » LONDON, E.C. 
Mou S PATENT EF. ARTH SYSTEM.— The NEW 
wey fo Corrs AGE APPARATUS; the Apparatus for Pata up and down Stairs: Commodes 
Not r use.—Vlans for Fixing, Prospectuses, with Prices, and every information may be had at 
2% Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


every purpose, 


| 


! 


| 
| 


| TEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only Tlouse 
in London exclusively fur the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON a and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


HE AL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
an ASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed fc tion in their Show Rooms, and thei: 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that thee can the 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

300 Illustrat: 5 

FURNITURE. of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


CASTLES and MANSIONS having defective FLAT ROOFS 
can be made permanently Watertight by the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPHALTE, late “ Claridge’s Patent.” 
A LIST of WORKS to which this Material has been applied for FLOORS and ROOFS fox 
upwards of Thirty Years can be had post-free on application to 
J. FARRELL, Secretary, Parliament Street, London, — 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 


in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & CO., oh or New Stores, under 
the Charing Cross Railway St Station.—Offices, 10 Villiers rs Street, Strand, Wc 


GHERRIES.—T. —T. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Snerry (Dry or rich) 
” 3. —Sound Dinner Sherry .. . (Dry or rich) 
» 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry « or or rich) 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, , SAUCES, ‘and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name. are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations w hich are 
put_up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public,— 
st Ww ie ee a Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
ree ion, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly re ted to observe that each Bottle, prepared b; 

E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Tabel used yours, Elizabeth 4 
The Appetite. alts Dige by Connoisseurs The only Good Sauce,” 


Ask for 
see the Names of LEA & PLR- 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE ; 


being abore the Gold Medal. Sa age to the British. French, Prussian, Russian. Italian, 
Dutch, and other Gov ernments, One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2}d. Most con- 
venient and economic “ Stock.” 
CAUTION.—Only sort watientit genuine by the Inventor, Baron LiEBIG, whose Signature 
is on every genuine Jar. 
Ask for * Liebig Company’ 's Extract,” and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


TH— —Rail Paid » any Station in England. = Good strong 

CONGOU, 2s. 2d., 23. 6d., 2s. 10d. ; ripe, rich SOUCHON G, 3s. 6d., 10d ; 
Mixed ‘Tea at the same Prices 3. 121bs. sent Free to all England by HOMAS Nuny & SONS: 
44 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Established 1801. 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. —Specially prepared 
for Sufferers from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary —— is highly nutritious, 
easily digested and palatable, and adapted fur the most Delicate 
Sold in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian se nell and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, w. 


AVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


LEWIS & CO., Agents, Worcester. 
N® REMEDY for INDIGESTION uals MORSON’S 

PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE as recommended by the Medical Profession.—Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes, from 23... by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
TTLUMAS MORSON & SON, 124 Southampton Kow, Russell Square, London. 


O SUFFERERS from PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, and LOSS of NERVOUS PHYSICAL POWER. POPULAK 
TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, by Mr. HAR ad LOBB, M.R.C.S.E., &c, 
can be obtained ots M sie SIMPKIN, faa L, & Co.; or from the poe 31 Sackville 
Street. Piccadilly y post, Thirteen Stamps. The larger Hie (dedicated by permission 
to Sir Cha urles ty bart. .. M.D., Physician to the Queen). 5s., can also be obtained as above. 


PEL D'S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP in Tablets, 

5 to lb., beautifully Scented, and “YORK AND LANCASTER” Tablets. 

Tose Perfume. Both the above packed i in handsome Boxes of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per 
Wholesale—J,. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


{OR BALDNESS, WHISKERS, or MOUSTACHIOS, 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM the requisites for promoting the Growth, 
cultivating and preserving the Hair. VPertectly Harmless. Of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
price 3s, 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C. & A, OLDRIDGE, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, \ wc, 


Pparns LIFE PILLS KEEP PEOPLE in GOOD HEALTH, 
and make them CHEERFUL and HEARTY. Persons fro 

Liver Complaints, Bilious Ailments, Skin Eruptions, Lowness of fre 
Lumbazo, &e., are particularly reeommended to try PARR'’S LIFE PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in atlording i imme diate Rel ief. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Fatigeition.. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


APERIENT FAMILY PILLS. 


Prepared by qualified MEDICAL MEN, and so extensively used for more than SIXTY 
YEAKS, that thousands may be appealed to for their Medical efficacy. 


These Pills should be taken in all eases of disordered health, and as they contain no Mercury 
whatever, they in no way interfere with ordinary Habits and Avocations, and their operation 
is tullowed by an accession of ‘Tone and Vigour throughout the System. 

Ladies find them very beneficial both before and after Confinement. 

Prepared by Messrs. HUNT, Bath, and sold by all Chemists at Is. 1d. a Box, and 2s. 9d., 
w contains Three Boxes. 


BOOKS, &c. 


} 0 000 VOLUMES of STANDARD and OTHER 
] 5 WORKS must be SOLD. at any Sacrifice, in consequence of the TRANSFER 
of the BUSINESS of the LIBRARY COMPANY.—Apply for C: 1 just published 
Mr. CHAS. | Burrow, ! Secretary, New Library Company, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


Books at AUCTION PRICES.—The SURPLUS STOCK of 
the Old LIBRARY COMPANY must be cleared out.—For Catalogue apply to the 
SECRETARY, 68 Welbeck Street, W. 


NEW CLEARANCE LIST.—BOOKS at AUCTION PRICES. 


TERMINATION of LEASE of KENTISH TOWN WAREHOUSES. 


NEW LIBRARY COMPAN: Y, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square, don, 
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UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL, postaze free on application. 
SELECT LIBRARY. CHE! AP BOOKS.—See 


“Thousand ¥ olumes of 


UDIE'S SELECT All ‘the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY m 0 be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M AR LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library,.New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Sub: ceases from One Guinea to any quent, according to the supply maciitned: All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*** A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH'S, CHHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries» 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
“may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per ( Copy. . 


ASTER PRESENTS.—The following CHOICE BOOKS, 
excellently adapted for general Presentation, are now being offered by S. & T 

GILBERT, at the nett prices affixed for cash : Choice Pieces from Thomas Hood, exquisitely 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré, folio, cloth, extra gilt, 17s. Beautiful Women, a Series of fine 
Photographs after Paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds and others, folio, elegantly bound, 
Good Words for the Young, the First Yearly Volume complete, Illustrated, 8vo. cloth gilt, 
postage, lid. Handy Royal Atlas, by Keith Johnston, 45 Maps, imp. 4to. half morocco, £2 3s. 
Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, complete, with Notes, 25 vols. bound in 13, half calf 
gilt, £2 63. Miss Kilmansegg and her precious Leg, by Thomas Hood, 60 Etchings on Steel, 4to, 
-cleth elegant, i7s. Leech's Pictures of Life and Character, an entirely New Series, forming a 
Fitth Volume, obloug folio, boards, 10s.; half-bound, morocco gilt, 15s. Ainsworth’s Novels and 
Romances, complete, 16 vols. bound in 8, haif roan leather, 20s. 10d. Marryatt’s Novels and 
Sea Tales, complete, 16 vols. bound in 8, half roan leather, 20s. 10d. Dickens’s Works, compleie 
«mew “ Charles Dickens” Edition), 144 Illustrations, 18 vols. bound in 14, half calf gilt, £3 18s. 
Womeankind in Western Europe, by Thomas Wright, Coloured Plates, 4to. cloth elegant, 
price 20s. 10d.; postage, 11d. Turner’s celebrated Landscapes, 16 Autotype reproductions with 
Memoirs and Descriptions, folio, cloth elegant, 34s. Cassell’s Child's Bible, selected from the 
Authorised Version, with large Full-page Illustrations for Children, thick 4to. cloth elegant, 


price 17s. Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary, complete, with Full-page Portraits, thick svo. 
-eloth, 17s. The Colours of the British Army, by R. F. McNair, the Grenadier Guards. with 


21 Coloured Pilates, 4to. fancy boards, 4s. 3d.; pub. at 21s.; postage, 9d. Earth and Sea, by Louis 
Figuier, Translated by W. H. D. Adams, with 250 Engravings, thick 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d.; 
postage, Is. 4d. Fables, Illustrated by Ernest Griset, with 93 elaborate Illustrations 
Svo. cloth extra, 17s. Girl's Own Book, New Edition much enlarged, with Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts, cloth gilt, 5s.; postage, 8d. Golden Verses from the New Testament, with 50 Ilu- 
-minations and Miniatures in gold and colours, from celebrated Missals, &c., 4to. cloth extra, 
price 25s.; postage, 91.—Catalogues gratis and postage free. 

S. & T. GILBERT. Remainder and General Booksellers, 4 Copthall Buildings, Back of the 
Bank of England, London, E.C. 


BEETHOVEN ’S SONATAS complete in Seven Numbers of 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2,3; Op. 7. 
47. SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2,4; Op. 13; Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. 
48. SONATAS, Op. 22; Op. 26; Op. 27, No. 1 (Moonlight); Op. 27, No. 2. 
49. SONATAS, Op. 2% (Pastorale); Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
50, SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos. | and 2; Op. 53; Op. 54 (Apassionata); Op. 57. 
51, SONATAS, Op. 78; Op. 79 (Caractéristique); Op. 81; Op. 90; Op. 101, 
52. SUNATAS, Op. 106; Op. 109; Op. 110; Op. 111. 
Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


SONATAS complete in Five Numbers of 

BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each, 
129. SONATAS, Nos. 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 
130. SONATAS, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
131. SONATAS, Nos. 8,9, 10,11. 
3132. SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 1, 15. 
133. SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 

Complete in 1 vol. 5s. 
Boostry & Co., Ilolles Street. 


QCHUBERT SONATAS complete in Four Numbers of 

BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
134, SONATAS, No. 1 (Op. 42), No. 2 (Op. 53). 
Ts. SUNATAS, No, 3 (Op. 120), No. 4 (Op. 122), No. 5 (Op. 143). 
1%. SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 117), No. 7 (Op. 164), No. 8. 
137. SONATAS, Nos. 9 and 10. 

Complete in 1 vol. 4s, 6d. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


NEW WORK oN THE IRISIE LAND. 
Just published, 164 pp. 8vo. sewed, 3s. ; or, post free, 3s. 4d. 


FPORESHADOWINGS: Part Il A Proposal for the Settle- 
ment of the Irish Land Question. Addressed to the Tenant Farmers. 
___ Dublin Lb. KELLY, 8 Grafton Street. London : : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Ready last Thursday, crown 8vo. ee x born cloth boards, gilt edges, Frontispiece by 

MISTLETOE GRANGE: a Roval Road to Wrinkles, 

(A Book for the Easter Holidays.) 

Crown l6mo. cloth boards, Is. 


MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. By Cartes Kenv. 


A Pocket Volume suited for Every One, as it gives the Leading Incidents of Mythology 
43 terse passioniess simplici 


CHARL TON ‘Te © KER, 21 Northumberland Street. 


COMPLETE ROAD BOOK OF THE ISLAND. 
Post 4to. Illustrated with a Revised Map, and 6 Steel Engravings, 5s. 


IRTUE & CO’S GENERAL GUIDE to the ISLE of | 


WIGIIT : consisting of the Circuit Itinerary = Ciscumaavigation of the Island, and 
the History of Wight, from the Earliest Times. With Lists = Churches, Seats, Hotels and 
Inns, and of Resident Clergy, Medical Practitioners, ‘Solicitor 

London : & Co., 26 Ivy Lane ; Sold by all and at the Railway 
tations. 


Price One Guinea, 


DEX HAM’S MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION TABLES 

adapted to every Calculation from 1-32 to 10,000,000. By the use of these Tables, it is 
proved thet from 50 to 500 per cent. can be saved in the time and labour required in all Practical 
and Scientific Calculations, ensuring in every case mathematical accuracy, 

Testiraunials will be found, prefacing the Tables, from many of the most eminent Scientific 
and Practical Men, mcluding Professor A. de Morgan ; the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education ; W. Farr, Esq., M.D., F.2.S., of the Registry Department of Somerset House ; 

ajor-General Hannyngton ; F. J. *Mouat, * Esq. -» Head of the uwovernment Audit in India; 
rime 5. Goodlitic, Esq. ., Accountant-General of India; P. Le ve Foster, Esq.; P. W. 

sq., Seeretary of the ilway Clearing House, London ; T. ‘Houghton, Esq. . Head of Audit 

London and North-Western Railway ; G. Fearn, Esq., Head of Audit Great eastern Railway, 


&c. &e. ke. 
‘Besides these Testimonials Two Special Prizes, and Four First Class Prizes, have been awarded 
to Mr. DUNHAM, namely 
First Class Prize North London Exhibition, 1864, 
First Class Prize—West Londen Exhibition, 1865. 
First Class Prize—Anglo-French, Crystal Palace, 1 
First Class Prize—Metropolitan and Provincial Working Classes Exhibition, 1866, 


Special—Wes' t London Industrial Exhibition, 1866. 
‘Special Prize Silver Cup and P ial Working Classes Exhibition, 1866, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange ; 
Or from the AUTHOR, 7 St. Swithin's Lane, London. 


Dawson, 


age free on application. | 


By Iaxorvs, | 


[March 26, 1870, 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN 
THE PRESS. 


| 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: 


Ethies. By R. Witwts, M.D. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Translated from Burmese, 
by Capt. H. T. RoGers, R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha's Dhammapady, 
or “Path of Virtue.” Translated trom the Pali, by F. MAX MULLER. Demy gyo, 
pp. clxxii.—206, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE MODERN BUDDHIST: being the Views of a Siamese 


Minister of State on his Own and other Religions. ‘Translated, with Remarks, by Hryry 
:n, Interpreter of H.B.M. Consulate-General in Siam, &c. Crown 8yo. pp, %, 
cloth, 3s. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY, 


By W. R. Grea. Demy 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON the HISTORY and DEVELOPMENT of GUILDS, and the 
ORIGIN of TRADE UNIONS. By Luso Brenvrano, of Aschatfenburg, Bavaria, 
Doctor Juris utriusque et Philosop hia. 8vo. pp. xvi.—136, cloth, 3s. td. 


HISTORY of AMERICAN SOCIALISMS 


Hempuney Noyrs. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 678, cloth, 18s. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION from the 
Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Na ee Ali ag — and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Researe 

* Researches on the Danube and Adriatic.” 


his Life, Correspondence, and 


8vo. pp. xliv.—618, cloth, 21s. 


By Jony 


> I.R.G.S., Author of 
Shortly, 


TRUBNER & CO., 8 AND 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; ‘by. on: 3s. 9d. 
CONTINENTAL FARMING and PEASAN TRY. 
Tiowarp, M.P. 
London : Ww. Rrpaway, 169 Piccadilly , W. And all Booksellers, 


LONDON : 


By 


Now ready, .; by post, 7d. 
HE COMPULSORY CEL in. ACY of the CLERGY and 
the COUNCIL: a Letter to Archbishop Manning. By A RoMAN CATHOLIC LayMay, 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. And all | Booksellers, 
Now ready, Is.; by post, 1a. id. 


(THE POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
1866 and 1869 tested by the Principles of ETHICAL and POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 
SUELDON Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Professor of Jurisprudence, Univ. Coll. London, 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
OUR POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain Maxsr, R.N, 
“ Exhibits a high type of what we should like to see more comm oA liberal, moral, 
and highly stimulating educational lesson to the people on polities.”"—Westiiuster Review. 
London : WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers, 
Authorised Translation, 5 5 vols. 8vo. £2 12s, 6d. 
T YHE MONKS of the WEST. By Count Montaemnert, 
Sold separately, 3s. 6d. 
LIFE OF ST. COLUMBA. Republished from the “ Monks of the West.” 
Wi LIAM BLAci KWOOD & Sows, Ei Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, small 4to. bound in gilt cloth, 7 7s. Gd, 
MY THOUGHTS: Poems. By Dorormes Marra 
of Clova. 
BLACKWOOD & Sons, mon, 
Just published, crown vo. cloth, 3 3s. 6d. 


NOTES and CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS of 
DOUBTFUL PASSAGES in SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By P. A. 


D. Wy 


LIE & Son, Aberdeen. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKR, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


This day, 8vo. Is. 
NDUSTRY for IRELAND: Founded on a System of 


County Organization and Local Superintendence. By Korerr M, HERON, Esq., of the 


Inner Temple. 
: London: W. SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piceadilly, W. 


Every Tuesday, price One Penny. 


CUARLES’ S WAIN.—Publishing Offices, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


Office _for Advertisements only, Northumberland Street. 


THE NEW LITERARY REVIuw. 
HE APRIL NUMBER (VIL) of “THE ACADEMY,’ 
a New Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 
| Science, and Art, will be published on SarurDAy, APRIL 9, 
*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion should be received by Monday, April 4. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. ; 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, 
and the Arts of Design. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 
The APRIL Number will be ready on Friday. 


Yearly Volumes, 3ls. 6d. 


Line Engravings. 
1. A DAUGHTER OF THE EAST, after J. F. Portar.s, 
2», ST. PETER MARTYR, after TITray. 
3. LA SONNAMBULA, from the Statue by G. Fontana. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &e. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOTICE.—Monthly, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Ready on Monday the 28th instant, the APRIL Number of 


THE ARGOSY. 


ConTENTS : 1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “ East Lynne”—2. A Song of Hope— 
3. Mrs. Stowe's Vindication—4. Dick Mitchell. By Johnny Ludlow—5. The Coming 
Boat Race—6. Renée. By Julia Kavauagh—7. Oh, Sayt 


Monthly, 6d. 


| —_ 
| 
Volum Standard Works.4in ornamental bindines. well adapted for Gent — 
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| _ 
| } 
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‘DLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for APRIL 1870. 
B No. DCLIV. 2s. 64. 


March 26, 1870.) 


The Saturday Review. 


HE QU: ARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS | | 
for insertion in the Forthcoming Number of Ld se Periodical must be forwarded to | 

the publisher by the 4th and by the 6th instan 
Joun MURRAY, “Albemasle Street. 


CONTENTS : 
Cornelius O’Dewd : 


e. Part VI. 
Earl's Den The Tipperary Ans 


Princesse des Ursins. ewer. 
Part VI. On Some Kash Lavesunents. 
Chat iterton. as Ditciwater. 


Blue A Protestant Relict Bill. 

On the ¢ Gow ernment Scheme of Army The State, the Poor, aud the Country. 

Reform. Count Charles de Montalembert. 
WILLLAM BLACKWeoD & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 


On Friday next, April 1st, will be published, price 2s. 6d. the Fourth Number of 
a New SERIES of 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. Frovpg, 
M.A. 


CONTENTS. 
Lectures on the Science of Religion. By Professor Max MULLER. First 
Lecture. 
The Agricultural Labourer. 
Life in India, Chapter 8.—The Overland Route, 
The Cost of a Napoleon. 
Trish Politics and Irish Priests. 
Capital—Labour—Profit. By Professor J. E. T. Rocrns. 
A Fortnight in Kerry. By the Eprror. 
The Future of Turkey. By JOHN VICKERS. 
Retrorsum. By G. J, WHyrk-MELVILLE, 
National Armies and Modern Warfare. 
London: + Lonastans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday the 29th intents Is. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 


CONTENTS : 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 38, 39. 
SOUNDING TITE GONG. 


THE BARBAROSSA LEGEND. By Karu BLIND. 
TWO LADIES—TWO HOURS, 
AT ROME. 


By Il. C. MERIVALE, 
OF FOOLS. 


AGALNS M E. With an Tllustration. 
Chapter 20.—The Pienie on Bey-y-Gair. 
away in the Clouds. 
»  22.—Mr. Hemprigge breaks his Rule and makes a Confidence. 


Situ, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On the 29th instant, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE APRIL, 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE RETURN OF SPRING. By JoHN SHEEHAN, Author of “ The 
Trish Whiskey Drinker,” &e. 
2. THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Chapter ‘Introductory. 
deon Harcourt. 


for 


3. A FIRST LOV E. 
4, ALEXANDER HERTZEN, 
5. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, 
Silas,” Chapters | to 9% 
ROME IN WINTER, 
A BIT OF TUSCAN LIFE_IN SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLO 
8 A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the pod of “ Brewis Langton.” 
Chapter 11.—An Afternoon 
2.—Coming to Ter 
»  18.—Coneerning Mrs Ifudson. 
Race for the Two Thousand. 
BeNtLeY, New Burlington Street. 
Unst d, 6d.; d, 7d. 
"THE GRAPIIC for Saturday, March 26, will contain the 


following Engravings by the most eminent Artists: 


By J. S. LE Faxv, Author of “ Uncie 


Trish Turf Carriers. The Orphans, after Briton Riviere. 
Bombay Brokers and Dealers. St. Stephen’ Crypt, Yestminste 
he Wree The Steam Ship “ City of Boston 


Portrait of the late Count de 
Portrait of the Duke de Montpensier. 
Portrait of the late F. H. F. Berkeley, Esq., 


New York ‘Nu 

New York Police. eum from “ Chilpéric”’ at the Lyceum 
Tammany Democratic Procession. The 

GRAPULIC AMERICA will now Weekly. 


THE GRAPHIC i . Lang! Five Numbers. 


blished in Parts 
ILI. now ready, price 2s. rs 
THE GRAPHIC ~ loose price 2s. 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, 
The Land of EF ngland. 
The Real Scope of the Irish Peace Bill. 
The Education Bill. 
The Debate on the Coercion Pill, 


23, 6d., can be obtained at 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
PALL MALL BUDG 


Contents ov No. LXXVIIL, MARCH 26, 1870: 


War Office Finance. 

French Schools. 

The Affairs of Rome. 

The London Nautch. 

The Cost of Living Abroad. 

Of the Gift of Political Prophecy, 

M. Pietri’s Political Prisoners. 

The Opera. 

Reports on the Mint. 

Hints for Committce on the Education 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


The Lord Chancellor's Judicial Reforms. 
Tenant-Right in Java. 


The Exercise of the Prerogative of Bill. 
Pardon, Mr. Cooper’s Explorations. 
The French Senate, Egypt. 


Madame George Sand aud the Empress 
Eugénie. 
Mr. Bellew's Macbeth.” 
The Case of the late Earl St. Maur. 
Portraits.” 
Forres AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEWs. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


HIE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


Published every ‘Thursday. Subseription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is. 


The Reorganization of the Control 
Department. 

The Foreign O‘lice and the China Mer- 
chants. 

Christ's Hospital. 

Liberty of the Press, 

Open Competition. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Riciarpsox, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 
h BW REFORM CLUB, Manchester—THE BUILDER of 
this Week includes Vi of Pro’ ‘osed Manchester—Views of Mayence 
Gather al and Tomb of Dagobert, St. Denis—Mr, G. G. Scott on Vauiting—The at or the 
Middle ¢ wial and Sanitary Condition of Giasgow; and other Papers. id.; or by post, 
oF And all Newsmen. 


pt, W.C. 


Just ready, Second Edition, cloth, 8a, 6d. 


THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By Jonx 
Newmax, D.D. 
17 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Henry 


London: Bunss, & Co., 


| 


' The “City of Boston” and the “ London.” 
_ Suggestions for Improvements in the 


| 
| 


THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
A Morning and Evening Journal. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE contains all the News of the Day: 


Parliamentary Reports, Law and Police Reports, Foreign Intelligence, 
Money Market, Sporting Intelligence, &c. 


The following is a List of Original Articles which have been 
published during the Week ending March 23: 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Repression of Crime in Ireland: The Government Measure for Dealing with 
Agrarian Outrages. 

Reeruiting for the Army: The Memorandum of the Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting. 

The Peace in Ireland: The Government Bill for the Restoration of Order and 
Security in Ireland. 

The Ballot and its Substitutes: Secret Voting no adequate Remedy to the Evils of 
the present System. 

The Lord Chancellor's Judicial Reforms: The Proper Mode for Legislating upon 
Legal Questions, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. No. CXXIV. | the pebate on the Education Bill: The Prospects of the Bill im Committee. 
| The Real Scope ef the Irish Peace Bill: What it will Do and leave Undone. 


The Foreign Office and the China Merchants: The Treaty of Tien-tsin. 
Company-Making: The Imperial Land Company of Marseilles and the National 
ank. 

Tenant-Right in Java: The End of the Monopoly of the Dutch in their Indian 
Possessions. 

The Debate on the Coercion Bill : The Progress of the Discussion. 

The Exercise of the Prerogative of Pardon: How to avoid the Scandals of the 
present System. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, ESSAYS, 
REVIEWS, &c. 


Christ’s 
Reports of the Mint. 
The Amendments to the Irish Land 


Bill. 

The Reorganization of the Control 
Department. 

French Schools. 

Open Competition. 

The Exhibition Buildings of 1871. 

Treland and the Government. 

Of the Gift of Political Prophecy. 

The Cost of Living A’ 


Treatment of Lunacy. 
The Constitution of Irish Juries. 
Mr. Charles Dickens's Farewell Reading. 
Schools of the Poor. 
The University Boat-Race. 
Suifering in Jerusalem. 
President Grant and the Gold Ring. 
Social Advantages of Diplomatists. 
Montalembert at Rome. 
Government by Deputations, road. 
The Italian Budget. Mdme. George Sand and the Empress 
Hints for Committee on the Education Eugénie. 
Bill. Liberty of the Press, 
Affairs of Rome. The Londen Nautch. 
France: from a Parisian. Mr. Bellew’s ‘* Macbeth.” 
The Opera. The University Boat-Race. 
The Parisian Stage. Garibaldi’s * Rule of the Monk.” 
The New Subway under the Thames, “No Appeal,” a Novel. 


' Concerts. The Case of the late Earl St. Maurs 
Racing Notes. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
English House Tenant-Right. Christ's Hospital. 
Adulterated Tea. Collisions at Sea. 
Fra Lippo. The Shrieking Sisterhood. 
Miss Garrett on the Contagious Diseases | The oo of Married Women. 
ages. 


| Speciai Jurors. 

| Defoe on Commercial Dishonesty. 
! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| Republishing Anglo-Indian News, 


Act 
The Case of M. Mires, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Leatham and the Ballot. A Wail from the Advertiser. 
_ Mr. Odo Russell on the Diplomatic Ser- The a Land Company of Mar- 
vice. | seilles. 


The Duke of Edinburgh in India.. 
Troubles in Dalmatia. 
Remarkable Cases of Fecundity.. 
A Protest at the Council. 
Alleged Beer-Poisoning.; 
Richard IT.’s Court. 
Father Ignatius and Pauperism,. 
Native Tribes in South Africa. 
The Independence of Canada. 
Bribery Informations. 
Retirement in the Navy. 
The Marseilles Land Company. 
A Warning to Deputations. 
Carrying Revolvers. The Alleged Spurious Tea. 
The Bishop of Winchester’s Explana- | Conseience Money. 
| tion. | Last Night’s Debate. 
A New Ship Canal. Constitutionalism in France, 
The Spanish Duel. American Neutrality. 
| Gambling-Houses. M. Louis Blanc on the Irish Peace Bill. 
| Russia and English Literature. American Shopkcepers. 
Baron Haussmann at Nice. Breach of Promise Tactics. 
| Roman Catholics and Freemasonry. Salmon Fisheries. 
| The Education of Pauper Children, Captain Eyre’s Account of the “ Bom- 
The Humanity of. Foxhunting. bay” and “Oneida” Collision. 
| Rumoured Abandonment of Low Working of the New Bankruptcy Act. 
| Dresses. 


Gambling. 


English Books and American Duties. 
News from Bombay. 

The “ City of Boston” Hoax. 

The Fenian Convicts. 

The War Office Clerks. 

The Irish National School System. 


Resignation of General Lefroy. 
| Overloading Ships. 
Dr. Newman's Letter. 


The Morning Edition is published at the same hour as the other London 
papers, in time for dispatch by the early Morning Mails. 

The Evening Editions are published at 3 p.m, 4.30 p.m, and at later 
periods as oceasion demands. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE may be obtained of all Newsvendors, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs, W. H. Smirn & Son, 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


{March 26, 1870, 


Ready this day, No. XXXIII., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : 


1 FRIARS. By the of 8. CANTERBURY'S WILL, 
eorge Geith of Fen Court.” With y the Author of “East Lynne,’ 
an 
Chapter = —Easte 
” Austin’ dences. 
2 ON CONTEMPORARIES. 
No. X.—Mr. Coventry Patmore and Mr. 


“Chapter 38.—On the Watch. 


40.—The slayer Secret 
3. PRIDE AND PROFIT. 9. GIRL AND woman. 


4. GUILTY OR INNOCENT? In Five | 10. MADAME DE GENLIS. 
Chapters. ll. HOPE. 
5. TO APRIL, 12. WHAT WAS IT? 


6. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 13, A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
SPORTSMEN. MM. FROM THE “ WISP.” 
7. UXOR MEA. 15. A WOMAN'S TRIAL. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per- 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GrorGe Hopper, Author of 
** Sketches of Life and Character.” Svo. (Ready tis day. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times; especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Svo. [Ready this day. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ewine Rrrceuie, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &e. S8vo. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Rickarp F. Burton, Author of ‘‘ A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” Kc. 1 vol. Svo. 
with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ** Mabel's Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. (Keady this day. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid's Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. Henny Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leorotp Fanseon. 
2 vols. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 


2 vols. 
BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. 
** Olive Varcoe,” “ Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. 3 vols. 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS: 


By the Countess Von BoriuMen. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecm Grirritu, Author 
of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


PHQ:BE’'S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loviss Ann Merrpitn, 


Author of * My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Just ready, 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By Joux Pomenoy. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ George Geith,” ** City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 
(On April 15, 
STRETTON. By Heyry Author 


of * Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 yol. 
price 6s, [Keady day. 


By Francis Francis. 


By the Author of 


a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
Kept throughout the Campaign of 1815. 


By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Yorke,” &c. With an Illus- 


| 


A NEW SERIES OF THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
BEGINS WITH THE APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEYW, 


AND MAGAZINE OF THOUGHT, 
FOR APRIL: 
1. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By Profeuc 
‘STIONS FOR A NEW KIND OF BIOGRAPHY. By Ronerr Goopzrayp, 


A. 

THE ENGLISH GIRL’S EDUCATION, By MENELLA B. SMEDLEY. 

THE SCIENCE OF MORALS. By Professor HENry CALDERWOOD. 

. DR. Eas LAND WILLIAMS, AND HIS PLACE IN CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 
HOUGIIT. By the Rev. Joun OWEN. 

E me... Y ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor RAWLINSON. 

. ON a ae OF CONFRATERNITY SUITED TO THE PRESENT WORK op 

ENGLISH CHURCH, By Canon WEstcorr. 

MAJ TISON’S EDITION OF POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. By the Rey. J.B, 

MAYOR, 


ILURCHES OF ENGLAND—APROPOS OF SOME RECENT ADDREssks 
SION COLLEGE, 


no 


— 


NEW BOOKS. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ENGLISH NOTE-BOOK, 


Edited by Mrs. HAWTHORNE. (In preparation, 
LIF! E and LETTERS of HUGH MILLER, By Perer Payyz, 
Un May. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, from the Reforma- 
tion to the End of Last Century: a Contribution to the History of Theology. Red 
the ee. JonN Hunt, Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. I. demy 8yo, 
price lbs. 


THE BOOK of ORM the CELT. By Roserr Bucwanay, 


Author of “ London Poems,” &e, Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


SIBLICAL REVISION: its Duties and Conditions. A Sermon 


preached in St. Paul's Cathedral, March 13,1870. By Henry ALFORD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Sewed, Is. 


THE CREATOR and the CREATION: 


Joun YounG, LL.D., Author of * The Christ of History.” 


How Related. By 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS of ALFRED TENNY- 


SON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Crown 8vo. 7s. td. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth, and other Misfortunes. Crown 8yo, 


Un a few days. 


_ MISCELLANIES, from the’Oxford Sermons and other Writings 


of JOUN TENRY NEW MAN, D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “ Scripture 
Portraits."”. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Nearly ready. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frepericx Locker. Small 8vo. 


Un the press. 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH CHURCH of DONCASTER. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


UNA and HER PAUPERS: being Memorials of Agnes Eliza- 
beth Jones. By her SIsTER. With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Crown 8vo, n the press. 

“Teall her Una, for when her whole life and image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, T say here is Una in real flesh and blood—Una and her 

Paupers, tar more untameable than lions.”"—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE BLUNDERS of VICE and FOLLY, and their Self-acting 


Chastisements. By Jonn GEORGE HARGREAVES. Crown svo. (Jn the press. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. By Atrrep 'Texnysoy, 
' D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 7 7s. 
MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS. Small &vo. %s. | IDYLLS cae ome KING — Collected. 
THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. 5s. Small svo. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. | ENOCIL Small 8vo. 6s. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Smull svo. 7s. | SELECTIONS. Square cloth extra, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small svo. 6s. 
POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of MR. TENNYSON'S 
WORKS, 10 vols. in neat Case, £2 5s, 
of HEBREW HISTORY. 


FORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 8vo, 9s. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By E. Wf. Prumprre, M.A., Professor 


ot Divinity, King’s College, London, and Rector of Pl uckley. Post svo. 7s. td. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 


Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 6s. 


THE RESURRECTION, By the Rev. Samvrr Cox, Author 
of “ The Quest of the Chiet Good,” “ The Private Letters of St. John,” &e, Crown bye. 
Price os. 


By Samvern 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. Popular Edition, crown svo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


A TALE of ETERNITY, and other Poems. 


| Massey. Crown svo. 78. 


THE STARLING: a Scotch Story. 


D.D. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown syo. 6s. 


THE PEACE of GOD. By W. Bast Jones, Archdeacon of 


York. Crown $vo. 5s. 


CHILD-NATURE. By One of the Authors of “ Poems 


| Written for aChild.” Square 3zmo. with Mlustrations, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


|THE NEW TESTAMENT, Authorised Version. Revised by 
Henny Atrorp. D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Long Primer, crown Svo. bs. Brevier, 
teap. svo. 33. bd. Neupariel, small 8vo. cloth, 2s.; sewed, Is. td. 


By 


sy Norman MAcveop, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 

HE CHURCH of the CYMRY: a Letter to the Right Hon. 
T W. E. Gladstone, M.P. from H. T. Epwarps, B.A. Oxon, Vicar of Carnarvon, 
Author of “‘ The Victorious Life.” 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


ROPOSED NATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS for PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. By the Rev. H. W. Ho.uanp, Author of ‘Thieves and 
Thieving,” “ Revelations of Prison Life,” &c. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s, cloth, 


IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SaapworTH 
T H. Hopeson. 


kK unds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Bag cee the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILToN inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 
Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Pant II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, revised, with INDEX, 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 


AX MULLER’S ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RE- 
M LIGION, and on MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, and CUSTOMS; 
forming Vols. I. and II, of the Author's * Chips from a German Workshop.” 

VOL, III. of CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP, containing Essays on 
Literature and Biography, is in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Thursday, April 7, will be published, in imperial 8vo. with a MAP and $2 
* ren ee pelle on Wood (12 full size of page), price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian Travel. By 
E JOHN MATHESON, Glasgow. : 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Saturday Next, in 1 vol. 8vo.’ 


Lae SYSTEMS and ECONOMIC STATE of ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. By T. E. Cuirre 
LL.B. of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. ; 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 18mo. price 1s. 3d. cloth, 
A CATECHIST’S MANUAL, in Eight Lessons on the Church 
Catechism. By the Rev. Canon J. P. Norris, M.A. Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Manchester, and formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
(THREE LECTURES on EDUCATION delivered before the 


College of Preceptors by ADOLPH OpPpLeER, L.C.P. Member of the Council of 
the College of Preceptors ; Principal of New College, Arundel Square; Autnor of 
“ Herxheimer’s Remodelled and Translated Hebrew Grammar.” Revised and 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 
On Wednesday, April 6, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEUTRALITY of 
GREAT BRITAIN DURING the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
MoustaGuE BERNARD, M.A. Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW POEMS AND STORIES BY MR. E. YARDLEY. 
Now ready, in fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QUPPLEMENTARY STORIES and POEMS. By Epwarp 
\) Yarpiey, Author of “ Fantastic Stories” and “ Melusine”; Translator of 
Horace’s Odes. 

London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of 


“Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. 


HEDGED IN. By Exizasern Stuart Puetrs, 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Simultaneously with its publication in Boston 
by arrangement with the Author. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and STORIES. By the late G. W. 


Bosanguer. With an Introductory Chapter by Captain C. B. BrackENBURY, 
R.A. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By Ratrx Watpo 


Emerson. Forming the Eighth Volume of Low's Authorized Cheap Editions 
of American Books. 12mo. cloth, 2s.; or, enamelled boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
PUBLISHED DURING 1869; being the Thirty-Second Annual Catalogue of 
Books published in the United Kingdom. With the Size, Price, Number of 

and Plates, Publisher's Name, and Month of Publication. To which 
is appended, an Index of Subjects referring at once to every Book that has 
been published during the Year on any given Subject. 8vo. 53. 


LONGLEAT. By Exzeray Lake. 3 vols. 
HITHERTO. By the Author of “The Gay- 


worthys.” 3 vols. 


KILMENY. By Brack, Author of 
i “In Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 


i A story which will please, perplex, an 


y ical love sto: 
the reader from the first chapter | y 


carefully worked out, which will not readily 
be laid aside until finished." —Daily Yews, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


NO APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ Fitzgerald's patient wife and the brave womanly daughter of the old fisherman are 
creations as far above the level of the ordinary Mudie novel as “No Appeal’ is above the 
ordinary Mudie book in sentiment and morality.’ Illustrated Midland News. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOUR 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, will be published in Four Consecutive Numbers of Fraser’s Magazine, edited 
by J. A. Froupe, M.A. The First Lecture in the April Number. 


HE STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEP- 


TICS. Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OSWALD J. REICHEL, 
B.C.L, and M.A. Crown 8vo. price 14s, 


(THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GEORGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. (On April 5. 


GPEECHES from THUCYDIDES.  Trans- 


lated into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 


(Jn a few days. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Books I. I. 
of Wi 


andIII. By J. G. SHEPPARD, M.A., and L. Evans, M.A., sometime Fellows 
‘adham College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


"THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, to various Friends. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Sir GILBERT F. LEWIS, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


LORD BACON'S WORKS. Collected and 


edited by J. SPEDDING, M.A., R. L, M.A., and D.D. HeatH. New 
Edition. 7 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, &c., price 73s. 6d. 


LETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON, 


including his Occasional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. SPeDpDING, M.A. Vos, I. and II, Svo. 24s. Vous, III. andIV. 24s. Vou. V. 
price 12s, 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir Wimi1am Dentson, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLayTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8vo. 10s, éd. 


A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By the 


Rev. A. C. Surru, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post Svo. price 6s, 6d. 


HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By Danie. 
GRANT. Svo. price 7s. 


| FISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688, By T. V. SHorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
' Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d, 


J UDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


FORTY-FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 


PREACHED in ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Manchester. By Ropenr Lams, 
M.A., Rector. 2 vols. post Svo. price 14s, 


THE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC 


CHURCH MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES. With an 
Explanation of Certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History Erroneously Appealed to 
in their Support. By M. J. RHODES, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s, 


HIYSTERIA. By F. C. Skey, C.B. F.R.S., 


, Consulting-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 5s. 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRI- 


CITY, and its Use in the Treatment of Diseases. By Junius Atruaus, M.D. 
Second Edition, enlarged ; with Plate and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 15s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herpwortn Drxon. 


+ 2vols, Syo. with Coloured Tlustrations, 30s, [Just ready. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J. 


Jearrreson, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“This isa book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as clergy, will find enter- 
tainment and instruction.” —Zimes. 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepwortn Drxox. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. lds. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1870. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by 
the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. Thirty-ninth 


Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d.. | 


THE MARRIAGE of PELEUS and THETIS, 


and other Poems. By TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of ‘ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 

“*A Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular.”—Daily News. “The Brave Lady throughout 
rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and her history in some respects deserves to 
stand foremost among the author's works.”— Daily Telegraph. We earnestly recommend this 
novel. It.isa special aud worthy specimen of the author's remarkable powers. ‘Lhe reader’s 
attention never for a moment flags.” —/’ust. 


ST. BEDE’S. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of 


“ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GrorGe Dasent, D.C.L, FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 

The Times.—* This is a very interesting novel: wit, humour, and keen observation abound 
in every page, while the characters are lifelike. For along while we have not met a work of 
fiction containing such a fundof varied entertainment.” 

Pall Mall Gazette." This story is execileut: a series of scenes are hit off humorously and 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading.” 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


“* Hagar’ is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a specimen of the purest order 
in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of 
description. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as upon the teelings.”—L.caminer. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. C. 


Author of “St. Alice,” “Crowned,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A novel of exceptional merit.”"— Telegraph. 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “‘ Owen, a Wail,” &c. 3 vols. (March 29, 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP OCTAVO EDITION OF 


PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


*MENDELSSOIIN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE, the 8 Books complete, 4s. 
*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-EIGHT SONATAS, 5s. 

*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-FOUR MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 28, 
*SCILUBERT’S TEN SONATAS, 4s. 

SCHUBERT'S DANCES, complete, Is. 6d. 
*SCIIUBERT’S PIECES, 2s. 

*MOZART’S EIGHTEEN SONATAS, 3s. 6d. 

*WEBER'S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS, 4s. 
*SCILUMANN’S ALBUM, containing 43 Pieces, 4s. 

SCHUMANN’S FOREST SCENES. Nine Easy Pieces, 2s. 


The Volumes marked * may be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, at 2s. each extra, 


LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 


DEDICATED, BY THE GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF IER MAJESTY, TO 
HER ROYAL ILIGUNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


Just published, elegantly bound, and Illustrated by Dalziel Brothers, 6s. 6d. 


SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE 
SINGERS. 


Words by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
Music Composed and Arranged by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
AND J. MITCHELL, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


This day is published, 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS of 


GEORGE PRYME, Esq., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for the Borough, 
Edited by his Daventer. 
“His book has the rare merit of giving us all sorts of interesting details : 
¢ustoms Without being trivial, and is indeed a model of what such a book 
Daily News. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGITON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Immediately, 6s, 


THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACES: 


a Chronicle of the Contests on the Thames in which University Crews have 
borne a part, from A.D. 1829 to A.p. 1869. Compiled from the University 
Club Books, and other Contemporary and Authentic Records ; with Maps of 
the Racing Courses, Index of Names, and an Introduction on Rowing, and 
Value and Recreation, By W. F. Macmicwarn, B.A., of 
wning College, Cambridge; late Secretary of the Cambrid: Jniver: 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
-RECREATIONS of a RECLUSE. 2 vols, 


crown 8yo, 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jaye Austey, 


Author's Edition, crown Svo. beautifully printed in good, clear type. 


[On Tuesday next, 
Already published, 
| 1, SENSE and SENSIBILITY, 6s. | 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE, 6, 
| 3. EMMA, 6s, 
“*Miss Austen's novels,’ says Southey, ‘ are more true to nature, and have for my sympathies 


sree of finer feeling than any others of this age.’ Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop 
Vhately, in the earlier numbers of the * Quarterly Review, — the attention of the publie 


to their surpassing excellence.” —Quarterly Review, January 

A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawrey Swarr, 

Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown Svo..103. 6d, [Nezt week, 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


SECOND EDITION of RED AS A ROSE 


IS SHE. By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. post 8y9,. 


“ The writings of this talented authoress are well worth critical analysis. ae have securef 
for her a literary distinction of a highly honourable kind. They are remarkable for splendid 
vigour of emotion and boldness of expression. A striking superiority may be observed in ‘Red 
asa Rose’ over its predecessors. sther Craven’s love for St. John Gerard developes into» 

sion of glorious intensity. But above all is the bright and charming style of * Red ag 
foes, which entitles the authoress to cordial congratulation. The dialogue and descriptions 
are sparkling and witty, and all the people introduced have a clear individuality of oe own,” 


“MEMOIRS of ANNE-PAULE-DOMINIQUE 


DE NOAILLES, MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. Crown Svo. with Photo 
graphic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“No novel can be more full of thrilling interest than this book, with the additional charmof 
knowing that it is strictly true. The main interest attaching to this biography isin the i 
picture it represents of the Revolution of "#8 and its effects on the homes of the French nobility, 
| A most beautiful deseription is given of the Duchess d’Aryen and the Viscountess de Noailles's 

imprisonment, trial, and death, from the pen of Father Carrichon, who was an eye-witness of 


the terrible events he relates.""—Zublet. 
of WALTER 


THE ADVENTURES 


RALEIGH SINJOHN : a Cosmopolitan Romance. By H. C. Ross Jonxsy,. 
F.R.G.S., Author of “A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” Crown 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d, 


SKETCHES of MODERN PARIS. 


the German. By Frances Lococx. Crown 8vo, 10s..6d, 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


in History and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonn Cumine, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“Tf there were any truth in the old phrase, ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we 
should have to conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered.” —Zimes, February 7, 1370, 


THE POETRY of the PERIOD. By Atrrzp 


Avstix, Author of ** The Season: a Satire.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amfpfe Edited by J. 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Royal Svo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, 
and Woodcuts, Third Edition, 21s, 


THE SUN. By Amépte Author 


of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. Purrson. Crown 8vo. with 58 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


From 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO: HER MAJESTY. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE FUEL of the SUN. By W. Marrrev Witt1Ms, 
F.C.S., Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” &c. 
“ An attempt to explain some of the greatest mysteries of the universe.” 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By Professor MARSHALL, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, Life Size, Coloured, 12s. 6d. each; or on Canvas, Rollers 
and Varnished, each 21s. 

Just published, by the same Author, Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 4to. cloth, 21s. 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY: its Structure 


and Functions. Tllustrated by Nine Physiological Diagrams, containing 193 Coloured 
Figures, reduced trom the large Work, designed tor the use of Schools and Young Men 
destined for the Medical Profession, and tor popular Instruction generally. 


BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By Professor Henstow. Come. 
pleteon Nine Sheets of Paper, measuring 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches; the wholé 
ighly Coloured after the Original Drawings. Price of the Set, £2; or, mounted on Canvas 
with Rollers aud Varnished, £3. 
London: ALFRED TARRANT, 11 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Just published, Is. 6d. 
BEN RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 


DISEASES. By W1LLIAM MAcLKop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to Bea 
Rhydding, Consulting Physician to the Ilkley Hospital. 


London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Beautifully Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


TOMLIN SON’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK to BEN RHYD- 
DING, BOLTON ABBEY, and the NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
London R. IIARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, cloth, 28.6d. 
[RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: a 
Series of 


of Papers from “The Laneect and * British Journal of Dental Sci 
SEWiLt, M-R.C.S., L.D.S.. Dentist to the West London Hospital se. BY 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necros 
tooth, are treated; and on each of them, 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly ‘ T 
book cannot fail io be usetul and welcome.”—Lancet. 


JOuUN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


Just 8 Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in’ 
Illustration of: the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. id.; by post, 18. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLIRRE, 219 Regent Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enl 1, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


FPILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
434 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
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DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


On March 31 will be published, 1s., Part I. of 
THE 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
‘WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY Ss. L. FILDES. 


‘Tobe completed in ner Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 


‘ickwick” and “ Copperfield.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with Maps, 9s. 


‘AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, 


POLICY OF COUNT BEUST: 


A Political Sketch of Men and Events from 1896 to 1870. 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. 


pant IL-THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
part IL—FOREIGN POLICY. 

UL—QUESTION OF THE NATIONALITIES, ELECTORAL REFORM, 

THE LATE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


; Next week, 3 vols. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS; 
Or, the Lady and the Lawyer. 


By MARMION SAVAGE, 
Author of “ The Falcon Family,” “ My Uncle the Curate,” &c. 


I CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE, 


This day, 8vo. price 16s, 


THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE UNTIL ‘the 
PEACE of UTRECHT. Designed as a Connecting Link between the 
Conclusion of Lord Macaulay’s History and the Commencement of Lord 
Mahon’s, By Earl SraNHoPE (late Lord Mahon). - - 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD LYTTON, 


Now ready, Second Edition, post’ 8vo. 
TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrrron. 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LOST 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 
(Published annually in May.) 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating infor- 
mation to Travellers, and inserted in MurRay’s Yoreign, and English Handbooks 
issued during the Season. 


This medium of Advertising presents unusual advantages to Railway, Steam, 
Insurance, and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and 
Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them to bring under the 
immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any information they may desire to 
make known. Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or 
Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted through books of permanent interest and 
perpetual reference, 


As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, preference is given to those 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Present Year's Issue must be forwarded 
to the Publisher not later than April 20, accompanied by a Remittance, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week, super-royal 1émo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 


VICTORIA, 
THE BRITISH “EL DORADO;” 


Or, Melbourne in 1869. 


SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF THAT COLONY AS A FIELD 
FOR EMIGRATION, 


By A COLONIST of Twenty Years’ Standing, and late Member of a 
Colonial Legislature. 


With 2 Coloured Views and a Map. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON. 


Just published, folded in cover, 5s.; mounted on cloth, in case, 7s. 6d.; on rollers, varnished, 9s. 
STANFORD’S 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON, 
SHOWING SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS. 
Compiled by J. B. JORDAN, Esq., of the Mining Record Office, 


From the Published Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England and 


es, and from the Maps and Memoir accompanying ‘ Reports of the Medical | 


Bay Privy Council, 1866 to 1867,” by R. W. MYLNz, Esq., and W. Wurrrakkk, 


The Map also shows all the Railways and Stations, the Principal Reads, &c. 
Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 24 inches by 36. 


LONDON ;: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, demy 8vo. with 10 Coloured Views from Sketches made in the 
Country, and a Map, 


RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA: 


A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party 
prior to the Arrival of the Main Body of the 
Expeditionary Field Force. 


By Colonel H. ST. CLAIR WILKINS, R.E. 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engincer Abyssinian Expeditionary Force, &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Hlustrations, 16s. 


ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY 


AND 


PALL MALL; 


Or, a Ramble from the Haymarket to Hyde Park. 
A Retrospect of the various Changes that have occurred in the Court End of London. 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, price 6s. 


LETTICE LISLE. 
By the Author of “Stone Edge.” 
REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 180 pp. cloth lettered, Is. 


PROTECTION TO NATIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Author of Ten Chapters on “ Social Reform,” &c. 


CONTENTS : 
Curren CHAPTER 
LGROWTH OF TRADE. 7.—LABOUR. 
TRADE AND FREE 8.—COTTON. 
9._FRENCH TREATY. 


4—SPECIAL INTERESTS. 10._BOARD OF TRADE STATISTICS. 
5—PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 11.—-RECIPROCITY, 


§-UNFAIR COMPETITION. 12.-CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
AIPENDIX._TIHE WORSTED TRADE AND TIE FRENCH TREATY— 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TERENCE McGOWAN; 
THE IRISH TENANT. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


In a few days, 
CONTEMPORARY ANNALS OF 
ROME: 


Notes—Political, Archeological, and Social, 
By the ROMAN CORRESPONDENT of the “ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR THE NATIONAL CURSE. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CILARING CROSS, S.W. 


With Preface by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 
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The ‘Gatarday Review. 


26, 1879, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Dicey, 


late Special Correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph” in the East. 2 vols 
crown 8vo. lés, (This day. 


= LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 


POO yt in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England. By 
R. MaRKHAM, F.S.A. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, Plans, and —— 
is day. 


oni of the DRAWINGS of TEN 


from the Royal Collection in Windsor Castle. 
—Raphael—Julio Romano—Leonardo da Vinci—Giorgione—Paul Veronese 
S, Diirer—Holbein. With Descriptive Text by the late B, B. 
an gg — to the Queen ; and illustrated by 20 Autotypes by Edwards 
and Kidd. 4to. handsomely bound, 258, (This day. 


MONG MY BOOKS. By J. R. Lowett. 
A y 


once more—New England 


GPEECHES of RICHARD COBDEN. Edited 


by Professor RoGERs. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait. (Shortly. 


MR. GLADSTONES “JUVENTUS 


MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. with Map, 
price 10s. 6d. (Second Edition now ready. 


™ LAND-WAR in IRELAND: a History 


_ the Times. By JAMES GODKIN, Author of ‘ Ireland and her Churches.” 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VA- 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS, q 


SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS: y 


Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
LL.D. Edited, with Notes, by Professor RoGERs. vols, 
Portrait, 21s. (This 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMy 


For Schools and Colleges. By Professor RoGERS. Second a, 
with Index, extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Theda 


FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE: being Outling 


of a Classification based upon Anatomigal Investigation, 
trated by Descriptions of Specimens and of Tbe By G G. Rowe 
M.LD., F.. R. S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. 8vo. 

Ummediatey, 


ACOUSTICS: THEORETICAL. Part I 


Savilian Professor of 
’ BS, 


A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK 


PROSE: being a Collection of the finest Passages in the principal Gng 
Prose Writers, with Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wricae, 
Shr, 


and J. E. L. SHADWELL, B 
A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY 
Empire 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
INDUCTIVE LOGI. 


Raw tinson, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 
Designed mainly for the use of Students in the 7 9 By Tamas 


ELEMENTS of 
FowLer, M.A. With Notes and Index. Extra fcp. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 


RIOUS COUNTRIES: a Series of Essays published under the ti 
the Cobden Club. 8vo. 12s, [Second Edition now — 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues—its Actual Present and Possible F Future. By W. T. THORNTON, 
‘Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo. 1 
(Second Edition, revised, now ready. 


‘THE POPULATION of an OLD PEAR 


TREE; or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. VAN BruyssEL. 
Edited by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
by Becker. 


GLOBE EDITION of DRYDEN’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, revised Text and Notes, by W. D. 
Onristi£, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. 
The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by Sir EpwaRD STRACHEY. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Third Edition this day. 


QUESTIONS. on LOCKYER’S LESSONS 


in ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, for Schools, By J. Forbes oa 
his day. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations 
(Shortly. 


(Next week. 


18mo. Is. 6d. 


QGTATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By 


Lady Barker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS by JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., Pre- 


sident of ans College, New Jersey, U.S. 


THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL, » Ninth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. New Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


OF MR. J. S. MILL’S PHILOSOPHY : being a Defence 
Fundamental Truth. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


W ORKS by PROFESSOR MASSON. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, Chiefly on the English 


BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES: ~~ cs Sketch of the 
History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesi- 
astical,‘and Literary History of his Time. Vol. I, 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. A Review, with Criticisms, including 
some Comments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY 


of the MIND. By H. Maupstey, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence at University College, London, Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 16s. 


[THE MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE : 


Psychological Lectures, By J. C. BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.8. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. 68, 6d. 


NOTICE.—MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPES MM 
STORY will commence in the MAY number of MACMILLAN 
MAGAZINE, and be continued Monthly. 


NOTICE.—GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW POEM (ij 
appear in the MAY number of MACMILLAN 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXXVI. (for APRIL). Price 1s, 


CONTENTS 
1, MR. J. H. FYFE on “ SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS.” 
. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentlema’ 
Concluded. 


. “CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL’ 
With Preface by A. P. S. 
. “IL PLEUT,” and “ LE BEAU TEMPS,” 
MR. E. A. FREEMAN on “ THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION’ 
Lecture II. 
MR. W. J. PROWSE on “‘ SMOLLETT AT NICE.” 
. “BLANCHE TREGUIER.” 
OF WESTMENSTER’S “HYMN ON THE TRANSFIGUR 


. “ PHILOSOPHERS AT PLAY.” 
10. SIR M. DIGBY WYATT on “ORIENTALISM IN FRENCH ART.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY of PAULINE: 


an Autobio- 
graphy. By G.C.CLUNEs. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“Told with delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of life, age a complete knowielet d 
character, it is ditticult to lay the volumes down from the time t T arrives 
at Paris till the moment of the last dénouement.”— Manchester Monae incr, 

Madame de Vignon's mancuvres are very amusing ; and her character, with its list 
suppleness, its smooth deceit, its irresistible fascination, ‘its utter callous selfishness, is Ye? 
cleverly drawn.” — Examiner. 

“ An extremely clever noyel ; not by any means faultless or free from wild improbebiliti 
but at the same time full of ability, and of what may become re: gg 
Literary Churchman. 


FUSTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of 


“ The Private Life of Galileo.” % vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


“The book will certainly be read without weariness, for the reader will find as he gue 

pm Ag sores is always kept up by sumething in the way of character, or « 
lent.” —A themenum, 

ns Whether the scene is in France or England, our author is ¢ nally happy in his delineation 

of character. Not a chapter is tedious, and the foibles of the diflerent characters are are well take 

off. ‘The book will thoroughly repay perusal.” —Johu Bull, 


“ A tale told with much skill, vigour, taste, and effective analysis of ey 


“ A really pleasant book. There is freshness and even originality in its cance 
execution is easy and graceful. The book may be sately and warmly recomme 


THE CAGED LION. By 


P ata Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
tions, 6s. 
“ We think the work deserves to be well read, and that it will I, be much enjoyed." Spectaler 


book may be cordially recommended to young readers.”. 
“ Will, with young people especially, be a great favourite.”"—Daily Vews. 


M. 
Crown 8vo. with 6 Tlust 


